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The ILO. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 


ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 

The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 

The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 83 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
have been brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. (Price : $5 ; 15s.) 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national] legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 


force. ; 
By an agreement which was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 


sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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The I.L.O. and the Problem of Freedom 


of Association and Industrial Relations 


The account of the 31st Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference given in the preceding issue of the Review referred only briefly + 
to the discussion that took place on the 7th and 8th items on the agenda 
—freedom of association and protection of the right to organise ; and 
application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and 
co-operation between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations—on the ground that the treatment of the problem of 
freedom of association and related questions by the International 
Labour Organisation merited fuller consideration. In the following 
pages a detailed account is accordingly given of the discussions, preceded 
by a summary of the circumstances in which the subject was brought 


before the Organisation. 


MONG the important decisions taken by the International 
Labour Conference at its 31st Session, held at San Francisco in 
June-July 1948, was the adoption of a Convention concerning 
freedom of association and protection of the right to organise. 
The significance of this decision was clearly brought out by 
Mr. J. Thorn, New Zealand Government member and chairman 
of the committee which the Conference set up to examine the 
question of freedom of association and industrial relations, when 
he declared that, apart from its intrinsic importance as a social 
measure, it marked a turning point in the evolution of international 
relations, as this was the first time in history that an international 
treaty gave formal sanction to one of the fundamental rights of 
man. 
Moreover, the circumstances in which they came to be taken 
lend special interest to the decisions of the San Francisco Conference 


1 Cf. “The Thirty-First Session of the International Labour Conference, 
San Francisco, June-July 1948 ”, International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 4, 


pp. 464-465. 
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in this field. For the various stages in the preparation of the Con- 
vention concerning freedom of association and of the related measures 
adopted by the Conference were characterised by continuous colla- 
boration between the International Labour Organisation and the 
competent agencies of the United Nations. 

A brief review of these circumstances may therefore be given 
by way of introduction before discussing in detail the actual pro- 
visions of the Convention and the other decisions taken by the 
Conference. 


INTRODUCTORY SURVEY 


Placing of the Question on the Agenda of the 
International Labour Conference 


It was on the initiative of two leading organisations in the inter- 
national trade union movement—the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the American Federation of Labor—that the problem 
of trade union rights was brought to the attention of the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation. 

At its 4th Session (February-March 1947), the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council was called upon to examine memoranda 
submitted to it by these two organisations which contained pro- 
posals relating to “ guarantees for the exercise and development 
of trade union rights ”. The full text of the memoranda was appended 
to the report on freedom of association and industrial relations 
submitted by the Office to the 30th Session of the International 
Labour Conference. Their conclusions are, however, set forth 
here to enable the reader to compare the proposals made by the 
two workers’ organisations with the decisions adopted by the 
Conference. 

The draft resolution submitted by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions to the Economic and Social Council was in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

1. Trade union rights are recognised as an inviolable prerogative enjoyed by 
salaried workers for the protection of their professional and social interests. 


2. Trade union organisations should be able to administer their own affairs, 
to deliberate and freely decide on all questions falling within their competence, 
in conformity with the law and with their constitution, without interference in 
their duties from governmental or administrative bodies. 





1 International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva, 1947, Report VII: 
Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations Geneva, I.L.O., 1947), pp. 136 
et seq. 
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8. There should be no obstacle to the federation of trade union organisations 
on the occupational or inter-occupational level, whether locally, regionally or 
internationally. 

4. All legislation which places restrictions on the above-mentioned principles 
is contrary to the economic and social collaboration laid down by the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


5. The Economic and Social Council decides to set up a Committee for Trade 
Union Rights which will safeguard, in a permanent fashion, respect for trade 
union rights. On every occasion on which the aforementioned principles are violated, 
the Committee will make the necessary enquiries and will submit recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council as to the measures to be adopted. 


The American Federation of Labor, for its part, recommended 
that the International Labour Organisation should take into early 
consideration the problem of how far trade union rights are respected 
and, more particularly, the following questions : 


(A) To what extent have workers the right to form, join or belong to labour 
or trade union organisations of their own choice without interference or coercion 
by the Government ? 


(B) To what extent are trade unions free to operate in accordance with the 
decisions of their own members, whether on a local, regional or national basis, 
without interference by governmental authorities ? 


(C) To what extent are workers free to select, elect or appoint officers of their 
own trade unions ? 


(D) To what extent are unions free to raise their own funds and dispose of them 
by decisions of their own memberships or in accordance therewith, under their 
own rules and regulations, without governmental interference ? 

(E) To what extent are workers or their organisations free to communicate 
with other workers or organisations, either within the confines of the same country 
or outside the country ? 

(F) To what extent are local, regional or national trade union members free 
to join international organisations, without fear and free from governmental 
interference ? 

(G) To what extent are labour or trade union organisations free to deal with 
the employers of workers they represent and conclude collective agreements and 
participate in their formulation ? 

(H) To what extent is the right of workers and of their organisations to resort 
to strikes recognised and protected ? 

(I) To what extent are workers and their trade unions free to resort to volun- 
tary arbitration, free from Government domination and interference, in order 
to settle their differences with their employers ? 

(J) To what extent have workers and their organisations the right to press 
for governmental action for the purpose of securing legislative or administrative 
action on their behalf ? 


The Economic and Social Council referred the documents to the 
International Labour Organisation, in pursuance of the Agreement 
concluded between the United Nations and the Organisation }, 
and requested that the question of trade union rights should be 





1 For the text of this Agreement, see I.L.O. : Official Bulletin, Vol. XX XIX, 
No. 4, 15 Nov. 1946, p. 293. 
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placed on the agenda of the next session of the Conference. It may 
be recalled that Article III of the Agreement provides that “ subject 
to such preliminary consultation as may be necessary, the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation shall include on the agenda of the 
Governing Body items proposed to it by the United Nations. 
Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship 
Council shall include on their agenda items proposed by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation ”. 

The Governing Body acceded to the request and placed the 
question of freedom of association and industrial relations on the 
agenda of the 30th Session of the Conference, which was to be held 
in Geneva in June-July 1947. 


Decisions Taken by the Conference at its 30th Session 


On the basis of the texts submitted by the Office’, the Conference 
adopted several decisions.? It will be sufficient here to mention 
the subject of those decisions, as there will be occasion to explain 
their scope in more detail when considering the decisions of the 
San Francisco Conference. 

In the first place, the Conference adopted a resolution concern- 
ing freedom of association and protection of the right to organise, 


which defined the fundamental principles on which freedom of asso- 
ciation should be based. 

Secondly, the Conference, convinced of the need to take steps 
as quickly as possible to give effect to these principles by incorporat- 
ing them in an international instrument, decided to place on the 
agenda of the next general session the question of freedom of asso- 
ciation and the protection of the right to organise, with a view to the 
adoption of one or several Conventions. This was the most expe- 
ditious procedure available to the Conference, since Article 15 of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation requires 
the agenda to be transmitted to the Members of the Organisation 
so as to reach them four months before the opening of each session. 
It had not been possible to conform to this time limit, and the Con- 
ference was therefore unable to adopt Conventions or Recommend- 
ations on the question at its 1947 Session. 

In the opinion of the Conference, the measures taken with 
regard to the fundamental principles of freedom of association could 
be considered only as a first stage in the programme which the 





1 See International Labour Conference, 30th Session, Geneva 1947, Report VII, 
op. cit., chapter IV. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947 : “ The Thirtieth 
Session of the International Labour Conference: Geneva, June-July 1947”, 
pp. 277-279. 
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International Labour Organisation should undertake in the sphere of 
industrial relations. It therefore also decided unanimously to place 
on the agenda of the next general session, as a single item for first 
discussion, the application of the principles of the right to organise and 
to bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, and co-operation between the public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. This item comprises a number of ques- 
tions related to the general problem of freedom of association and 
industrial relations, and its discussion was duly begun at the 31st Ses- 
sion of the Conference. 

Finally, the 1947 Conference, in accordance with the proposals 
made by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the American 
Federation of Labor, adopted a resolution concerning the possible 
establishment of international machinery for safeguarding freedom 
of association. 


The Question of Freedom of Association before the United Nations 


In the resolution by which the Economic and Social Council 
referred these problems to the International Labour Organisation, 
the Council expressed the desire that it should have before it, at 
its next session, a report from the International Labour Organisation 
on the action taken in accordance with its request. In deference to 
this wish, the International Labour Organisation, immediately after 
the close of the 30th Session of the Conference in July 1947, 
transmitted to the Economic and Social Council a report in which 
the various decisions taken by the Conference concerning freedom 
of association and industrial relations were set forth.? 

The report gave rise to an extensive discussion on the part of 
the Economic and Social Council, on 8 August 1947, in the course 
of its 5th Session, which was held in New York. At the close of its 
discussion, the Council adopted a resolution in which, having taken 
note of the report of the International Labour Organisation, it 
observed “ with satisfaction the action taken and proposed by the 
International Labour Organisation within its recognised com- 
petence ”. It decided, further : 

(a) to recognise the principles proclaimed by the International Labour 
Conference ; 


(b) to request the International Labour Organisation to continue its efforts 
in order that one or several international Conventions may be quickly adopted ; 


(c) to transmit the report to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 





1 Cf. I.L.O.: Decisions concerning Freedom of Association Adopted Unanimously 
by the Thirtieth Session of the International Labour Conference on 11 July 1947, 
and Speeches delivered before the Conference Mr. Léon Jouhaux, Reporter, and 
Mr. Louis E. Cornil, Deputy Reporter, of the Committee on Freedom of Association 
(Geneva, I.L.O., 1947). 
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In accordance with paragraph (c) of this resolution, the report 
of the International Labour Organisation was transmitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, which held its 2nd Session 
in New York in September-November 1947. The Assembly referred 
the question to its Third Committee (that dealing with social, huma- 
nitarian and cultural questions), and on the basis of the report of 
this Committee adopted by 45 votes to 6, with 2 abstentions, a reso- 
lution containing the following passage, to which particular atten- 
tion may be drawn : 

The General Assembly . . . considers that the inalienable right of trade 
union freedom of association is, as well as other social safeguards, essential to the 
improvement of the standard of living of workers and to their economic well-being ; 

Declares that it endorses the principles proclaimed by the International Labour 
Conference in respect of trade union rights as well as the principles the importance 
of which to labour has already been recognised and which are mentioned in the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation and in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia . . . 


The texts of these two resolutions show clearly that both the 
Economic and Social Council and the Assembly of the United 
Nations, besides expressly recognising the competence of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the question of freedom of, asso- 
ciation, have formally endorsed the principles adopted by the 30th 
Session of the International Labour Conference and have therefore 


requested the Organisation to continue its efforts with a view to the 
early adoption of one or several international Conventions. 

It was thus in full agreement with the competent agencies of 
the United Nations that the 31st Session of the Conference embarked 
upon the regulation of the questions of freedom of association 
and industrial relations. 


THE DECISIONS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


After a preliminary examination by its Committee on Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations of the texts proposed by 
the Office 1, the Conference adopted a number of very important 
decisions, as follows : 





1 International Labour Conference, 31st Session, San Francisco, 1948, 
Report VII (and Supplement) : Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to anise (Geneva, I.L.O., 1948) ; Appendix : Report of the Governing ey | on 
the Effect to be given to the Resolution Se ae Machinery for Safe- 
guarding Freedom of Association adopted by International Labour Conference 

its Thirtieth Session (Geneva, 1947) (Geneva, I.L.O., 1948); Report VIII (1): 
Industrial Relations : Application of the Principles of the Right to Organise and 
to Bargain Collectively, Collective Agreements, Conciliation and _ Arbitration, and 
Co-operation between Public Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organis- 
ations (Geneva, I.L.O., 1947); VIII (2): Industrial Relations: Application of 
the Principles of the Right to ye see and to Bargain Collectively, Collective 
Agreements, Conciliation and Arbitration, and Co-operation between Public 
Authorities and Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations (Geneva, I.L.O., 1948). 
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(1) a Convention concerning freedom of association and pro- 
tection of the right to organise * ; 


(2) proposed conclusions concerning the application of the 
principles of the right to organise and to bargain collectively ? ; 


(3) a resolution concerning international machinery for safe- 
guarding freedom of association ° ; 


(4) a resolution concerning the placing on the agenda of the 
next general session of the Conference, for a first discussion, an item 
dealing with industrial relations, comprising collective agreements, 
conciliation and arbitration and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ organisations. ¢ 


We may now proceed to a short analysis of these various decisions, 
made in the light both of the replies of Governments to the question- 
naires communicated to them by the Office and of the discussions 
which took place in the Conference Committee on Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations. 


CONVENTION CONCERNING FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 
AND PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE 


As already mentioned, it is the view of the Conference that the 
Convention concerning freedom of association and protection of the 
right to organise should be considered only as a first stage in the 
programme of international regulation of trade union rights. The 
Conference still has before it several other texts, intended, among 
other things, to define the role which workers’ and employers’ 
associations are called upon to play in the field of labour relations 
and in that of social and economic policy. 

It is for this reason that the Convention concerning freedom of 
association is limited to a definition of the fundamental guarantees 
which workers and employers and their organisations should enjoy, 
guarantees to which the States Members undertake to give effect 
under Article 1 of the Convention. These guarantees cover all 
essential aspects of the life of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
from the time of their establishment until their dissolution. 





1 See International Labour Conference, 31st Session, San Francisco, 1948 : 
ist Record, No. 25. 


2 Idem, No. 36, p. iv. 
3 Idem, No. 31, p. iv. 
* Idem, No. 36, p. v. 
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Fundamental Guarantees 


Free Establishment of Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations. 


According to Article 2 of the Convention, “ workers and em- 
ployers, without distinction whatsoever, shall have the right to 
establish and, subject only to the rules of the organisation concerned, 
to join organisations of their own choosing without previous 
authorisation ”. 

Firstly, this Article guarantees the right of workers and em- 
ployers to establish and join organisations, without previous author- 
isation by the public authorities. Hence the States for which the 
Convention is in force acknowledge the right to establish or join 
organisations as a right belonging to workers and employers and 
thereby forgo any authority to question it, either directly or indi- 
rectly. As explained below, it will not be open to a State to use 
either the granting of legal recognition (acquisition of legal per- 
sonality) or the maintenance of public order as a pretext for making 
the establishment of an organisation depend on such previous 
authorisation. 

Secondly, Article 2 declares in particularly comprehensive 
terms the principle of non-discrimination in trade union matters. 
The formula “ without distinction whatsoever ” should, in the light 
of the replies given by the Governments to the Office questionnaires, 
be interpreted in the broadest sense as meaning that freedom of 
association should be accorded without discrimination whatsoever 
as to occupation, sex, colour, race, creed, nationality, political 
opinions, etc., not only to workers and employers in private industry 
but also to employees and officials of the public services. 

Finally, by including the words “organisations of their own 
choosing” in the Convention, the Conference intended to take 
account of the fact that, in a number of countries, there exist several 
organisations representative of workers and employers among 
which those concerned are able to choose on religious or political 
grounds, but did not thereby express any view on the question 
whether or not trade union unity is preferable, in the interests of 
workers and employers, to a plurality of unions. 

Article 2 contains only one reservation, which as a matter of 
fact merely gives sanction to a generally admitted practice and 
thus strengthens the free functioning of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations. The right of membership in an organisation of their 
own choosing is dependent only on the condition that workers and 
employers shall comply with the rules of the organisations which 
they intend to join. 
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Free Functioning of Organisations. 


Article 3 of the Convention, in two complementary paragraphs, 
defines the autonomy of workers’ and employers’ organisations. 
According to paragraph 1, “ workers’ and employers’ organisations 
shall have the right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to 
elect their representatives in full freedom, to organise their admi- 
nistration and activities and to formulate their programmes ”. 

Paragraph 2 lays down that “ the public authorities shall refrain 
from any interference which would restrict this right or impede the 
lawful exercise thereof ”. 

As will be seen, this Article covers all aspects of the internal 
activities of trade unions and protects them from interference on 
the part of the public authorities. The right of workers and employers 
to establish organisations, guaranteed to them as individuals by 
Article 2, is thereby supplemented by the freedom accorded to the 
organisations themselves to administer their affairs as they wish. 


Guarantees against Arbitrary Suspension and Dissolution of Organi- 
sations. 


Article 4 of the Conventic.. provides that “ workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organisations shall not be liable to be dissolved or suspended 
by administrative authority ”. 

This Article is intended to enable workers’ and employers’ 
organisations to enjoy all the guarantees offered by normal judicial 
procedure in those cases in which the suspension or dissolution of 
the organisation is prescribed by national regulations as a penalty 
for breach of the law. 

In this connection, it is interesting to observe that the Conference 
Committee on Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations 
rejected, by 101 votes to 5, an amendment to allow the suspension 
or dissolution of an organisation by administrative action provided 
that a right of immediate appeal to the courts is granted to the 
interested parties. Both workers’ and employers’ members opposed 
this amendment because its adoption would merely have been to 
the detriment of the organisations by resulting in a reversal of the 
normal order of judicial procedure. The Committee considered that 
indictment, prosecution and judicial decision must necessarily 
precede and not follow administrative action. In its view no admi- 
nistrative procedure could offer guarantees equal to those afforded 
by judicial procedure. 
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Federations, Confederations and International Organisations of 
Workers and Employers. 


Article 5 lays down in the following terms the right of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations to affiliate and form federations, 
whether national or international : 


Workers’ and employers’ organisations shall have the right to establish and 
join federations and confederations and any such organisation, federation or 
confederation shall have the right to affiliate with international organisations of 
workers and employers. 


This provision does no more than give legal expression to that 
solidarity of interests which, in fact, unites worker with worker 
and employer with employer, a solidarity which is limited neither 
to any one undertaking, nor to any one occupation or industry, 
nor even to any one country. Moreover, the Article is in confor- 
mity with the practice followed both by the United Nations and by 
the International Labour Organisation, which, as is well-known, have 
formally recognised the status of national and international organis- 
ations of workers and employers and have directly associated them 
with their activities. 

The Committee rejected, by 60 votes to 5, an amendment to make 
the right to establish federations and confederations and to affiliate 
with them subject to two conditions : (1) that these organisations 
should in no way limit the autonomy of the member associations ; 
and (2) that the international organisations, in particular, should 
have the same objects as the national organisations. 

In so doing, it affirmed, as is also expressly specified in Article 6, 
that the guarantees provided under the preceding articles shall apply 
to federations and confederations of workers and employers. 


Legal Personality of Organisations. 


Article 7 of the Convention provides that “the acquisition of 
legal personality by workers’ and employers’ organisations, federa- 
tions and confederations shall not be made subject to conditions 
of such a character as to restrict the application of the provisions of 
Articles 2, 3 and-4 hereof ”, that is to say, the articles providing 
guarantees concerning the establishment, functioning and dissolution 
of workers’ and employers’ organisations. 

It will be noted that this Article is in no way intended to impose 
an obligation on States to confer legal personality on organisations. 
Its essential object is to prevent the grant of legal personality from 
serving as a pretext for questioning the guarantees provided by the 
Convention. 
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Freedom of Association and Public Order. 


One of the most complicated problems for which the Convention 
had to provide a solution was that of reconciling the conception of 
“freedom of association”, as defined by the Convention, with the 
conception of “ public order ” or “ legality”. 

In the text submitted to the Conference, the Office had 
tried to solve the problem by including in the preamble to the Con- 
vention a clause in the following terms : 


Considering that the principle of equality before the law implies that, in the 
exercise of their right of association, workers and employers and their respective 
organisations, like other persons or organised collectivities, are under an obligation 
to respect the law. 


The problem of legality dealt with in this clause was, in the opinion 
of the Committee, of vital importance. Numerous amendments 
on this subject were submitted to the Committee, referring either 
directly to the proposed clause of the preamble quoted above or to the 
various articles of the proposed Convention. With the exception of 
an amendment proposed by the Polish Government member, which 
treated any reference to this question as superfluous since it was self- 
evident, all the amendments proposed the introduction of a reservation 
concerning legality in the body of the Convention itself. It was pointed 
out, in particular, that the reference to the principle of legality in the 
preamble to the Convention was useful only for purposes of inter- 
pretation, and that it was therefore necessary to deal with it in the 
body of the Convention. 

The workers’ members regarded as unacceptable a clause which 
would tend to place national legislation above international law. 
As the French workers’ member declared, they did not claim special 
rights or privileges, but simply wanted the right to exercise freedom 
of association. They would not agree to the Convention becoming 
a paternal regulation, designed to limit the freedom of workers. 
Several Government members similarly indicated their opposition 
to any provision likely to limit freedom of association as defined 
by the Convention. 

In the end, the Committee agreed on a text which effectively 
reconciles the guarantees accorded by the Convention with the 
requirements of legality. 

Article 8, as adopted by the Conference, provides in its first 
paragraph that “in exercising the rights provided for in this Con- 
vention, workers and employers and their respective organisations, 
like other persons or organised collectivities, shall respect the law 
of the land”. However, paragraph 2 of the same Article declares 
that “the law of the land shall not be such as to impair, nor shall 
it be so applied as to impair, the guarantees provided for in this 
Convention ”. 
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The term “law of the land ”, as used in the second paragraph 
of Article 8, is interpreted as referring to all national legislation, 
including, therefore, any special legislation relating to workers’ 
and employers’ organisations. Several amendments had in fact 
been proposed with the object of including in the text of the Conven- 
tion a reference to national legislation concerning workers’ and 
employers’ organisations, so as to enable States to lay down certain 
rules which, while not restricting the rights of organisations, would 
nevertheless specify the conditions deemed indispensable for their 
establishment and normal functioning. 

These amendments were withdrawn on the understanding 
that the report of the Committee would embody the statement of 
its Chairman to the effect that formalities prescribed by national 
legislation relating to the establishment and functioning of workers’ 
and employers’ organisations are fully compatible with the pro- 
visions of the Convention, subject to the explicit condition that such 
regulations do not bring into question the guarantees prescribed by 
the Convention itself. 


Protection of the Right to Organise 


Article 11 of the Convention lays down the principle of the 


protection of the right to organise in the following terms : 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation for which this Conven- 
tion is in force undertakes to take all necessary and appropriate measures to ensure 
that workers and employers may exercise freely the right to organise. 


This clause does no more than guarantee the principle of the 
protection of the right to organise, leaving the details of its appli- 
cation to be defined by international regulations relating to the 
right to organise and to bargain collectively, to which reference 
will be made subsequently. 

A proposal was made in the Committee to replace this Article 
by a text according to which each Member of the International 
Labour Organisation for which the Convention is in force should 
recognise all legislation restricting the principles stated in the 
Convention as contrary to the principles of economic and social 
co-operation defined by the Charter of the United Nations. With 
this amendment, according to the Polish Government member 
who proposed it, the Convention would simply conform to one of 
the fundamental principles of the United Nations. The Committee, 
while fully in agreement with the idea expressed in the amendment, 
nevertheless rejected it, feeling that such a provision would be 
merely of a declaratory nature and would not carry any specific 
obligation. 
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Scope of the Convention 


The scope of the Convention is determined by the very general 
formula “ without distinction whatsoever ” contained in Article 2, 
the implications of which have been explained above. 

In the absence of any formal reservation, all employers and all 
workers, including, therefore, public employees, may claim the 
benefit of the Convention. 

Several amendments were submitted with a view to excluding 
the armed forces and the police from the scope of the Convention. 
Among other reasons, it was urged that the majority of the States 
Members would be unable to ratify a Convention which required 
absolute freedom of association to be granted to members of the 
armed forces and the police, having regard to the responsibility of 
Governments for defending the law and assuring the maintenance 
of public order. 

In order to take account of the fact, however, that in several 
countries members of the police and at times even members of the 
armed forces have the right to organise, the Committee adopted a 
clause (Article 9) which reserves to the national legislatures the right 
to determine the extent to which the guarantees provided by the 
Convention shall apply to the armed forces and the police. But 
in accordance with the principle set forth in Article 19, paragraph 8, 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, 
Article 9 continues, “the ratification of this Convention by any 
Member shall not be deemed to affect any existing law, award, 
custom or agreement in virtue of which members of the armed 
forces or the police enjoy any right guaranteed by this Convention ”. 

Another amendment, proposed by the Polish Government 
member of the Committee, would have limited the application of 
the Convention to workers alone by deleting the word “ employers ” 
from the various articles of the Convention. This was rejected by a 
very large majority, 101 votes to 6, largely on the ground that if 
the collective regulation of conditions of employment is to be fully 
effective, it must be based on strong and free workers’ and employers’ 
organisations enjoying equal rights. It was further contended that 
freedom of association could not be effective if such an important 
segment as employers were excluded. Finally, it was argued, the 
adoption of such a text might endanger the tripartite structure of 
the International Labour Organisation. 


Definition of .Workers’ and Employers’ Organisations. 


In the course of the proceedings, several proposals were put for- 
ward with the object of defining the words “ workers’ and employers’ 
organisations ” which appear in several articles of the Convention. 
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Some of these amendments merely stated that workers and 
employers should have the right to organise “for the protection 
of their interests”. Others sought to provide that the guarantee 
of freedom of association should be limited to the relations between 
employers and workers or to the defence of the social and economic 
interests of the two parties. Other amendments, again, aimed at 
a specific statement that the Convention should not apply to eco- 
nomic combines, cartels and trusts as defined by national law or 
regulations. 

The workers’ members considered any definition superfluous, 
since Article 8, concerning the principle of legality, sets out the 
limits within which an organisation may exercise its activities. 
They objected more particularly to any definition which might be 
interpreted as limiting the right of trade unions to take part in 
political activities. 

For their part, the employers’ members opposed the inclusion 
of any reference to trusts and cartels, chiefly on the ground that the 
international regulation of economic combines exceeded the scope 
of the Convention and was outside the competence of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation. 

The Committee agreed on a formula in very general terms, 
which reads as follows (Article 10) : 

In this Convention, the term “ organisation ” means any organisation of workers 
or of employers for furthering and defending the interests of workers or of 
employers. 


The discussion in the Committee makes it clear that this pro- 
vision should be interpreted in the sense that workers and em- 
ployers and their organisations have the right, within the limits of 
legality set by Article 8, to join any political or other organisation. 


Application of the Convention to Non-Metropolitan Territories. 


Articles 12 and 13 of the Convention, based on Article 35 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, contain the 
customary provisions regarding the application of the Convention 
to non-metropolitan territories. 

Two amendments were proposed to these two articles. The first 
would have deleted both articles in order that workers living in 
non-metropolitan territories might enjoy the rights provided by 
the Convention. The second amendment proposed to make it 
obligatory for each Member of the Organisation ratifying the Con- 
vention to put it immediately into force in the non-metropolitan 
territories under its authority. Following an intervention by the 
Legal Adviser of the International Labour Office, who explained 
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that, according to the terms of the amended Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation, Members enjoyed a certain 
liberty in deciding when and under what conditions they could 
apply an international labour Convention in non-metropolitan 
territories under their authority, the first of these amendments 
was rejected by the Committee, by 88 votes to 13, and the second 
was withdrawn by its proposer. 

The South African Government member submitted a proposal to 
apply the principles of Article 35 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation relating to non-metropolitan terri- 
tories to the metropolitan territory of a Member where population 
groups existed whose social and cultural institutions were analogous 
to those of the populations in non-metropolitan territories. He 
explained that his proposal was not inspired by a spirit of racial 
discrimination, but that the Convention could not be applied com- 
pletely and immediately to groups of people who, by reason of 
their social and cultural level, were not able to make full use of the 
freedom of association and especially to participate in collective 
bargaining. Being inexperienced, or even illiterate, these people 
easily became the victims of persons posing falsely as trade unionists, 
who exploited them. Moreover, the proposal was not directed 
against the principle of freedom of association. Employers’ and 
workers’ organisations in the Union of South Africa enjoyed full 
autonomy for regulating the conditions of admission of members, 
but the State should have the means of providing special rules for 
illiterate masses, precisely in order to protect them. It was just 
such a problem as Part V of the Declaration of Philadelphia was 
intended to solve. Other States Members met with the same diffi- 
culties in non-metropolitan territories under their authority, but 
Article 35 of the Constitution, to which Articles 12 and 13 of this 
Convention referred, allowed them to solve these difficulties. In 
South Africa the problem existed in exactly the same terms within 
a metropolitan territory itself. In this case Article 35 was not 
applicable. In order to prevent a very real discrimination between 
different States Members of the Organisation, it was necessary, 
therefore, to extend the benefit of the application of Article 35 
of the Constitution to meet this case. 

A great many Government members as well as the workers’ 
members opposed the proposal. They argued that freedom of asso- 
ciation constituted a universal and indivisible principle. While 
certain reforms, as, for example, social insurance or regulations 
concerning hours of work, could be introduced gradually in a country, 
this was not possible in the case of freedom of association. If the 
proposal was adopted, a State could determine freely to which 
group of the population the Convention would be applicable and 
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under what conditions. The Convention would thus be deprived of 
all its value and might even serve as a pretext for certain racial 
discrimination. Further, Part V of the Declaration of Philadelphia 
was not intended to impair fundamental principles which were the 
very basis of the International Labour Organisation. The proposal 
would thus have the effect of introducing indirectly an amendment into 
the Constitution. Lastly, the cultural state of a group of the popu- 
lation could not be considered as a sufficient reason for restricting 
the freedom of association for them. On the contrary, trade unions 
played an important educative role. In several countries they 
contributed effectively to the raising of the cultural level of the 
population. 
The Committee rejected the proposal by 75 votes to 9. 


Adoption of the Convention 


The foregoing analysis of the principal provisions of the Con- 
vention concerning freedom of association has endeavoured to 
bring out its significance in the light of the discussions which took 
place in the Conference Committee on Freedom of Association and 
Industrial Relations.? 

When submitting the report of the Committee to the Conference, 
the three reporters, chosen one from each of the three groups, 
emphasised the spirit of conciliation displayed by the members of 
the Committee. In concluding his speech to the Conference, 
Mr. Jouhaux, French workers’ member and reporter for the workers’ 
members, declared that— 


. . the representatives of the workers will vote in favour of the present 
Conv ention, with all its faults, because it is a first step in the application of a free- 
dom which is indispensable to the development of humanity, and because it is 
a first statement of the necessity, the absolute necessity, for the participation 
of the workers through their organisations in the whole of human development 
and particularly in economic development. We shall vote in favour of it because 
it is essential that those who have not yet those liberties should receive them. 
We shall vote, however, with the idea of giving this reform later on all the boldness 
needed in order that the International Labour Organisation may not be behind 
progress but ahead of it.* 


Similarly, Mr. Cornil, Belgian employers’ member and reporter 
of the Committee for the employers’ members, strongly emphasised 
the unanimous desire to achieve results. 


Employers and workers, he declared, have discussed this proposed Convention 
with a common desire to achieve something. The extent of the concessions made 
by all parties reveals a mutual trust which has never before been so clearly shown. 





1 Cf. International Labour Conference, 3lst Session, San Francisco, 1948 : 
Provisional Record, No. 19 : “ First Report of the Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Industrial Relations ”. 


* Idem, No. 29, p. 223. 
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For countries like mine, this Convention does not involve anything which has 
not already been admitted and given recognition long ago. That does not, however, 
at all diminish the profound significance of this document, which is a faithful 
embodiment of the common will of workers’ and employers’ organisations to give 
each other recognition, to respect each other, and to help each other in promoting 
genuine social progress.* 


Finally, Mr. Guzman, Mexican Government member and reporter 
for the Government members, similarly emphasised the willingness 
of the Government representatives to reconcile opposing points of 
view in order to reach unanimous decisions. 

The Conference adopted the Convention by 127 votes to nil, 
with 11 abstentions.? 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY FOR SAFEGUARDING FREEDOM 
OF ASSOCIATION 


It was also on the initiative of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the American Federation of Labor that the problem of 
establishing international machinery for safeguarding freedom of 
association came before the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organisation. Paragraph 5 of the draft resolution submitted 
by the World Federation of Trade Unions to the Economic and Social 
Council, which proposed the appointment of a Committee for Trade 
Union Rights to safeguard, in a permanent fashion, respect for 
trade union rights, was quoted above.* The American Federation 
of Labor, in its memorandum to the Council, suggested that the 
International Labour Organisation, as the competent agency in 
such matters, should be requested to make a survey of the conditions 
under which trade union rights are in fact ensured in the various 
countries of the world and to draft, “on the basis of the survey 
recommended above, for the purpose of ultimate submission to the 
various States, proposals for ... protecting the workers and their 
organisations against the violation of basic labour or trade union 
rights and providing proper measures for the enforcement of such 
rights ”. 

The proposals both of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
and of the American Federation of Labor were discussed at length 
at the 30th Session of the Conference. At the close of this discussion, 
the Conference unanimously adopted a Resolution concerning 
international machinery for safeguarding freedom of association ¢, 





1 Idem, No. 29, p. 224. 
2 Idem, No. 38, p. 260. 
% See p. 577. 
* For the text of the Resolution, see International Labour Conference, 31st 
Session, San Francisco, 1948, Report VII, Appendix, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
2 
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in which it requested the Governing Body to examine this question 
in all its aspects and to report back to the Conference at the 31st 
Session in 1948. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its 5th Session, and the 
Assembly of the United Nations, at its 2nd Session, also had to 
examine this problem when considering the report which the Office 
submitted to them on the decisions taken at the 30th Session of the 
International Labour Conference.!' The resolution adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council, while noting “ that proposals [made 
by the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference] for the 
establishment of international machinery for safeguarding freedom 
of association are to be examined by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organisation ”, nevertheless considered “ that 
the question of enforcement of rights, whether of individuals or of 
associations, raises common problems which should be considered 
jointly by the United Nations and the International Labour Org :- 
nisation ” and requested “the Secretary-General to arrange for co- 
operation between the International Labour Organisation and the 
Commission on Human Rights in the study of these problems ”. 
For its part, the Assembly of the United Nations recommended 
“to the International Labour Organisation on its tripartite basis 
to pursue urgently, in collaboration with the United Nations and 
in conformity with the Resolution of the International Labour 
Conference concerning international machinery for safeguarding 
trade union rights and freedom of association, the study of the 
control of their practical application ”. 

Thus, the Economic and Social Council, and later the Assembly 
of the United Nations, while endorsing the Resolution of the Con- 
ference, nevertheless expressed the opinion that the practical appli- 
cation of these rights raised problems common to the International 
Labour Organisation and the United Nations and should, therefore, 
be dealt with by collaboration between the two organisations. 


Report of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International Labour Office, giving 
effect to the wish expressed at the 30th Session of the International 
Labour Conference, presented a report? to the San Francisco 
Conference in which it described the supervisory machinery provided 
by the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation with 
regard to the application of international Conventions, and also 





1 See above, p. 579. 
2 Cited above, p. 580. 
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the powers of supervision possessed by the different agencies of the 
United Nations as well as the supervisory machinery which the 
Commission on Human Rights was proposing to establish for the 
application of an international covenant on human rights. 

In the conclusions to its survey, the Governing Body discussed 
the reasons in favour of co-operation between the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organisation in this matter. It 
observed first of all that the adoption of international Conventions 
and their ratification were indispensable to the establishment of 
an international system for the protection of human rights, including 
freedom of association, which in turn included freedom of association 
of workers and employers. As regards freedom of association of 
workers and employers, in particular, the report emphasised that 
the International Labour Conference was called upon to adopt one 
or several Conventions. Once the Convention or Conventions had 
entered into force, the system of supervision provided by the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organisation would automa- 
tically become applicable. 

This preliminary condition—the adoption of a Convention 
concerning freedom of association, contemplated as a hypothesis in 
the report of the Governing Body—has now been realised, and the 
supervisory machinery provided by the Constitution can thus auto- 
matically be set in motion as soon as the Convention has entered 
into force following its ratification by at least two of the Members 
of the Organisation. 

It could be argued, the report of the Governing Body went on to 
state, that the desire expressed by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the American Federation of Labor that there should 
be permanent machinery to secure that freedom of association was 
effectively respected would be automatically met, and that conse- 
quently no special collaboration between the International Labour 
Organisation and the United Nations, such as was suggested by 
the Economic and Social Council and by the General Assembly 
would be necessary for the purpose of devising special international 
machinery which would fulfil this function. But, the report continued : 

While it is true that the provisions of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation may give effective guarantees for the application of ratified 
Conventions setting international standards, it is open for consideration whether, 
as regards a Convention or Conventions dealing with freedom of association of 
workers and employers, some supplementary machinery might not be desirable 
and indeed necessary if freedom of association is to be fully protected. 

In the case of what may be called the ordinary Conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation, it is comparatively easy to determine whether an alleged 
infraction of the obligations of the Convention is something which comes fully 
within the scope of the Convention or not. Although freedom of association of work- 
ers and employers can be defined in an International Labour Organisation Con- 


vention, the practical possibilities of its effective exercise will be affected by the 
possibility of the exercise of other rights of a more general character. For instance, 
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the exercise of freedom of association might be made ineffective by interference 
with the right to hold public meetings, the right of free speech, the right to cir- 
culate published material, etc. There might therefore be a considerable advantage 
in elaborating some machinery, in consultation with the Human Rights Commission, 
for dealing with cases in which several elements were involved. At all events, it 
seems clear that the question merits exploration. 


In conclusion, the Governing Body proposed, if the Conference 
agreed, to undertake the consultations with the United Nations 
that were envisaged in the resolutions of the Economic and Social 
Council and the General Assembly, and in the Resolution adopted 
at the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference. 


Consideration of the Question by the San Francisco Conference 


The Governing Body report was considered at length at the 
31st Session of the Conference by its Committee on Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations. To give practical effect to 
the suggestions made by the Governing Body, the workers’ members 
of the Committee submitted a proposed resolution, the main sub- 
stance of which is contained in the following paragraphs : 


Considering that the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
provides adequate guarantees for the application of international labour Con- 
ventions in general ; 


Recognising, however, that exercise of the right of freedom of association by 
workers and employers could be endangered by interference with other fundamental 
rights, the safeguarding of which lies within the competence of the United Nations, 
especially that of the Commission on Human Rights ; 


Considers that international machinery for safeguarding freedom of associ- 
ation established in collaboration with the United Nations could effectively com- 
plete the guarantees provided by the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, guarantees which may be neither abrogated nor suspended ; 


Requests the Governing Body, accordingly, to enter into consultation with 
the competent organs of the United Nations, for the purpose of making proposals 
with a view to establishing international machinery for ensuring the safeguarding 
of freedom of association, and to report back to the Conference at an early session. 


In support of their proposal, the workers’ members argued that 
the adoption of their proposed resolution would not result in any 
threat to the authority of the International Labour Organisation, 
since that authority was already clearly established by the existing 
Agreement between the International Labour Organisation and 
the United Nations.2 They considered that collaboration between 





1 See International Labour Conference, 31st Session, San Francisco, 1948 : 
Provisional Record, No. 31: “Second Report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations ”. 


2 See above, p. 577. 
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the two organisations was indispensable, since some countries which 
were Members of the United Nations were not Members of the 
International Labour Organisation. To make the Convention a 
living reality, they deemed it necessary to have it applied as widely 
as possible. Moreover, the exercise of the right of freedom of asso- 
ciation by employers and workers might be rendered ineffective 
by interference with other fundamental rights, such as the right to 
hold public meetings, the right of free speech, the right to circulate 
printed matter, etc., the safeguarding of which rights lay within 
the competence of the United Nations. 

The employers’ members, while unreservedly approving the 
report of the Governing Body, as well as the substance of the pro- 
posed resolution put forward by the workers’ members, never- 
theless considered that its adoption in its present form would involve 
at least a moral commitment on the part of the Conference. It 
would be preferable in their view simply to endorse the principle 
that the Governing Body should enter into consultation with the 
United Nations, without granting at this time specific authority to 
the Governing Body to commit itself to concrete proposals. For these 
reasons, they proposed to replace the last three paragraphs of the 
workers’ resolution by the following text: 


Recognising, however, that exercise of the right of the freedom of association 
as provided for in the Convention (adopted at the 31st Session of the Conference) 
might be endangered by interference with other fundamental rights, the safe- 
guarding of which lies outside the competence of the International Labour Organi- 
sation but within the competence of the United Nations, especially that of the 
Commission on Human Rights ; 


Endorses and adopts the recommendation of the Governing Body regarding 
consultation with the United Nations, contained in the report of the Governing 
Body adopted at its 104th Session, and requests the Governing Body to report 
back to the Conference at an early session. 


The representative of the United Nations attending the Confer- 
ence, Mr. E. Schwelb, spoke “ in order to dispel some apprehensions 
and doubts felt by some members of the Committee ”. In his opi- 
nion, the admirable report of the Governing Body sufficiently out- 
lined the powers and machinery both of the International Labour 
Organisation and of the different organs of the United Nations. 
There was no doubt that freedom of association and its inter- 
national protection was within the jurisdiction of the International 
Labour Organisation. This had been recognised in two resolutions 
of the Economic and Social Council and in one resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. In fact, the present 
discussions were partly the result of the request made to the 
Organisation by the Economic and Social Council, acting on sugges- 
tions made by the World Federation of Trade Unions and the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor. There could be no doubt, then, about 
the competence of the International Labour Organisation. 

However, there could be no further doubt that the right of asso- 
ciation of workers and employers, like the right of association 
of all other persons, was one of the fundamental human freedoms. 
The United Nations had as one of its purposes the promotion 
and encouragement of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all. All Members of the United Nations had pledged 
themselves to take joint and separate action, in co-operation with 
the organisation of the United Nations, for the achievement of 
universal respect for and observance of human rights. The prob- 
lem of freedom of association was therefore obviously a legitimate 
concern of the United Nations and of the appropriate bodies which 
it had established, including the Commission on Human Rights. 
The machinery for dealing with complaints concerning human 
rights by the United Nations was still in the process of being built 
up, as regards the procedure under the Charter. But as regards 
the provisions for the international application of human rights, 
the Commission on Human Rights had decided at its session in 
June 1948 that it would continue at its next session its work on the 
important question of implementation of the International Bill of 
Human Rights on the basis of the report of its Working Group 
on Implementation, a report very ably summarised in the report 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

In view of the foregoing, Mr. Schwelb considered that the reso- 
lution before the Conference was clearly not such as to imply that 
powers of the International Labour Organisation could or should 
be delegated to the United Nations. Such delegation of powers 
was, he said, not necessary in order to give the United Nations 
the jurisdiction required. The United Nations was legitimately 
concerned with the problem under the Charter and its functions 
would be regulated in the International Bill of Human Rights, 
which it was hoped would contain provisions for its international 
application. What the International Labour Organisation had been 
invited to do, and what the Governing Body had proposed, was that 
the Conference should empower it to consider jointly with the 
appropriate organs of the United Nations the problems which 
arose for both organisations from their common jurisdiction in this 
field, and to consult with the United Nations as to ways and means of 
co-ordinating their activities. In conclusion, he expressed the hope 
that the Committee would reach a unanimous decision as to the action 
to be taken on the recommendation made to the International 
Labour Organisation by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The United Kingdom Government member, Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans, emphasised the importance of obtaining complete 
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unanimity on this question, both in the Committee and in the Con- 
ference itself. He also considered that the basic implications of the 
question were so extensive that it was necessary to take great 
care fo ensure that the proposals submitted to the Conference 
were drawn up correctly. Accordingly, he submitted to the Com- 
mittee a revised text, which was unanimously adopted, first by 
the Committee and later by the Conference. 
In this resolution, the Conference— 


Recognising . . . that the exercise of the right of the freedom of association 
as provided for in the Convention might be endangered by interference with other 
fundamental rights, the safeguarding of which lies outside the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation but within the competence of the United 
Nations, especially that of the Commission on Human Rights ; 


Considering that additional international machinery for safeguarding freedom 
of association in all its aspects, established in collaboration with the United 
Nations, may be necessary effectively to complete the guarantees provided by the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, guarantees which may 
be neither abrogated nor suspended ; 


Requests the Governing Body, accordingly, to enter into consultations with 
the competent organs of the United Nations, for the purpose of examining what 
developments to existing international machinery may be necessary to ensure 
the safeguarding of freedom of association, and to report back to the Conference 


at an early session. 


Thus, the competent agencies of the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation will co-ordinate their efforts to 
find a solution for the problem of the international safeguarding 
of freedom of association, which is of vital importance to all 
concerned. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANISE AND TO BARGAIN COLLECTIVELY 


As indicated earlier, the San Francisco Conference also had before 
it, for first discussion, the question of industrial relations, compris- 
ing the application of the principles of the right to organise and to 
bargain collectively, collective agreements, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, and co-operation between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. When submitting its conclusions to 
the Conference with regard to this item, the Committee on Freedom 
of Association and Industrial Relations emphasised that, owing 
to lack of time, it had found it impossible to study all these questions. 
It therefore limited itself to the examination of the problem of the 
application of the principles of the right to organise and to bargain 
collectively, but wished, nevertheless, to place on the agenda of the 
next session of the Conference, for a first discussion, all the other 
questions left for the moment in abeyance. 
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At the conclusion of a lengthy consideration by the Committee 
of the texts submitted by the Office, first the Committee and later 
the Conference unanimously adopted proposed conclusions which, 
according to Article 1, should serve as a basis for the preparation 
either of a Convention or of a Recommendation, as decided by the 
32nd Session of the Conference.! As the proposed text may be amend- 
ed at that session, it will be sufficient here to refer very briefly to 
its contents. 

Article 2 of the proposed text aims at protecting the exercise 
of the right of association of the workers in their relations with 
employers. Under it, workers should be accorded adequate pro- 
tection against any acts of anti-union discrimination in respect of 
their employment. In particular, this protection should ensure 
that the employment of a worker is not made subject to the condition 
that he shall not join a union or shall withdraw from a union to which 
he belongs. Moreover, a worker should not be dismissed or other- 
wise prejudiced by reason of his membership in a union or because 
of his participation in union activities. However, this participation 
in union activities should take place outside working hours, unless 
it is authorised by the employer within working hours. 

Article 3 is intended to protect workers’ organisations against 
acts of interference on the part of employers or their organisations. 
It would accord workers’ organisations adequate protection against 
any acts of interference on the part of employers, employers’ or- 
ganisations or their agents, in their establishment, functioning or 
administration. It treats acts designed to effect the establishment of 
workers’ organisations under the domination of employers, or to 
support workers’ organisations by financial or other means with the 
object of placing such organisations under the control of employers, 
as acts of wrongful interference. 

Article 4 would protect both workers and employers against 
acts of wrongful coercion designed to interfere with the free exercise 
of their right to organise. 

According to Article 5, appropriate measures should be taken 
to induce employers and employers’ organisations, on the one hand, 
and workers’ organisations on the other, to enter into negotiations 
with a view to regulating conditions of employment by means of 
collective agreements. 

Article 6 provides that appropriate machinery should be estab- 
lished, where necessary, for the purpose of ensuring respect for the 
right to organise and to bargain collectively as defined in the pre- 
ceding articles. 





1 See International Labour Conference, 2ist Session, San Francisco, 1948 : 
Provisional Record, No. 36: “Third Report of the Committee on Freedom of 
Association and Industrial Relations ”. 
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The proposed international instrument concerning the right to 
organise and to bargain collectively represents, from the point of 
view of the Conference, the second stage in the programme of 
international regulation of trade unions’ rights. It is intended to 
supplement the guarantee of freedom of association in relation to 
the State provided by the Convention concerning freedom of asso- 
ciation and protection of the right to organise, by a guarantee of the 
exercise of the right to organise in the relations between employers 
and workers. 

On the basis of these two fundamental guarantees, it will then 
be possible to build up the vast system of regulation of industrial 
relations, relating to collective agreements, the settlement of labour 
disputes, and co-operation between the public authorities and work- 
ers’ and employers’ organisations, the consideration of which will 
be begun at the next session of the Conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It will be clear from the above analysis of its proceedings that 
the Conference, at its 31st Session held in San Francisco, succeeded 
in carrying out a large part of the comprehensive programme which 
the previous session of the Conference had assigned to it with 
regard to freedom of association and industrial relations. In his 
closing speech summing up the work accomplished by the San 
Francisco Conference, Mr. Justin Godart, President of the Conference, 
declared that the Convention concerning freedom of association 
and protection of the right to organise would cause the 31st Session 
to be known as the Conference on Freedom of Association. He 
continued : 


The great principles laid down in the Preamble to our Constitution and reaf- 
firmed in the Declaration of Philadelphia that “ freedom of expression and of asso- 
ciation are essential to sustained progress ” have become a juridical reality. It will 
be this Session’s claim to honour that it has at last incorporated in international 
legislation a right which must be applied and respected if social justice is not 
to be without defence, if the worker and indeed production are not to be endangered 
by unbridled claims to profit. 


This result, as was pointed out by the Chairman of the Committee 
on Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations, was obtained 
only by the close co-operation of Governments, workers and em- 
ployers, working on the same task within the tripartite structure of 
the International Labour Organisation. The closeness of the co- 





1 International Labour Conference, 31st Session, San Francisco, 1948 : 
Provisional Record, No. 39, p. 289. 
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operation between the three groups was demonstrated in striking 
fashion, both in the Committee on Freedom of Association and in the 
plenary Conference, by the fact that—in spite of differences in 
views and in interests—all the decisions were taken almost unani- 
mously. Such co-operation will be equally vital to the practical 
application of these decisions for, in the field of industrial relations 
more than in any other, action by employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations themselves must necessarily support, if not precede, any 
initiative taken by the public authorities. 

But the problem of trade union rights, in certain of its aspects, 
and especially as regards its practical solution on the international 
level, also concerns the United Nations as a whole. It is therefore 
natural that continuous collaboration should have been established 
from the beginning between the International Labour Organisation 
and the competent agencies of the United Nations. In the course of 
this survey, emphasis has been laid on the many ways in which 
this has been shown and on the happy results achieved. This col- 
laboration is bound to develop further in pursuance of the decisions 
taken at the 31st Session of the Conference, decisions which the 
International Labour Office has communicated to the Economic 
and Social Council and to the Assembly of the United Nations. 
The official endorsement by the United Nations of the measures 


taken by the Conference can but enhance their authority and their 
universality. 





Latin American Economic Problems 
and International Co-operation 


by 


Adolfo DORFMAN 


Division of Economic Development, United [NV ations Department 
of Economic Affairs 


The great success which has attended the three regional conferences 
of the American States Members of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in 1936, 1939 and 1946 testifies to the readiness of the countries 
of the American continent to co-operate internationally for the solution 
of their economic and social problems.1 The following article by an 
outstanding expert reviews the progress made in establishing inter- 
American and international co-operation for the solution of these 
problems. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


THE COUNTRIES of Latin America are faced with a series of 

urgent economic problems which must be solved before those 
high ideals of social and economic betterment can be achieved 
which provide the essential motive and the driving power for all 
development policies. Some of these problems spring from the war 
and from post-war maladjustment ; others are of a more chronic 
character, but have been rendered graver and more profound by 
recent events. 


1 A fourth conference of American States Members of the International Labour 
Organisation is to be opened at Montevideo on 28 March 1949. For an account of 
the three previous conferences, held at Santiago de Chile in 1936, Havana in 
1939 and Mexico City in 1946, see International Labour Review, Vol. X XXIII, 
Nos. 4 and 5, Apr. and May 1936, pp. 479-498 and 646-684; Vol. XLI, No. 3, 
Mar. 1940, pp. 225-268 ; and Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, pp. 317-339. 
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One of the most acute and immediate problems is the need for 
fresh equipment for the agricultural, mining, manufacturing, build- 
ing, electric power and transport industries, since equipment in these 
industries deteriorated during the war beyond all normal limits. The 
insufficient supply of many industrial materials, and frequently of 
foodstuffs also, still further aggravates Latin America’s condition 
of accumulated shortage, due to the drastic interruption in ocean 
shipping and to the period of post-war scarcity—which is not yet 
over. If one also considers the mounting price spiral of goods most 
urgently required from abroad, and the lack of effective means of 
channelling and limiting such imports on a strict priority basis, it 
will be understood why the once considerable reserves of foreign 
exchange, particularly dollars, held by the Latin American countries 
have now fallen perilously low. The disappearance of these monetary 
resources, hastened by growing internal inflation, hampers the 
progress of economic recovery in Latin America and delays the 
execution of development projects. 

The above are the outstanding characteristics of the very difficult 
situation confronting Latin American countries at this time of 
readjustment and transition. Moreover, international economic 
disequilibrium, and the uneven development of certain branches of 
production artificially induced to meet needs arising out of the war, 
have added new factors of disturbance. 

These urgent temporary problems, however, though induced or 
sharply aggravated by the war are not isolated, but have developed 
on the surface of an economic organism already scourged by its own 
profound, inherent weaknesses. Even on the assumption that 
successful action to remove the transient evils can be taken without 
affecting the underlying disorders that are so closely ingrown and 
interwoven with them, it is certain that such action would not have 
a far-reaching effect. 

On the contrary, thorough replanning and reconstruction of 
the Latin American economic edifice is indispensable if a sound 
and stable foundation is to be provided for future economic develop- 
ment, social improvement and enhanced national security. Such a 
reform involves a sweeping away of the barriers to progress which 
now counteract many admirable development projects ; it means 
economic and commercial diversification, a sound internal balance 





1 These factors include an increase in the capacity to produce certain mineral 
and agricultural commodities for which it is now difficult to find a sufficient market, 
the existence of several industries of an evidently marginal character, and the 
lack of a good consumer’s market and sources of supply in a Europe not yet re- 
covered from her wounds. This last point confirms the truth of the doctrine so 
ee stressed by the Second Committee of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in 1947, that the problems of reconstructing the war-devastated 
ee ant of developing regions hitherto relatively undeveloped are one and in- 

ivisible. 
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between the different groups and branches of production, and the 
abandonment of one-crop economy ; it means stimulating industriali- 
sation, developing basic and heavy industries in particular, encourag- 
ing agriculture, expanding and intensifying transport, promoting 
regional development projects, integrating economic activities both 
horizontally and vertically, facilitating a full and coherent utilisation 
of potential hydraulic resources, increasing the population, improving 
its distribution and improving also its housing, health and nutrition. 
Any attempt to solve Latin America’s economic problems requires, 
further, a permanent effort to increase mechanisation, to secure wider 
application of technical advances, and to extend vocational training 
so that productive efficiency may reach its maximum level ; not less 
important are the revision, expansion and subsequent co-ordination 
of the administrative agencies responsible for economic planning and 
for the execution of governmental schemes for economic develop- 
ment ; and, in a still wider field, monetary, fiscal and educational 
systems must be reformed and placed on a sound footing. 

It follows from the above analysis that the economic problems of 
Latin America are numerous, complex and profound, extending to 
all branches of national life. It is evident, too, that if economic and 
social reforms and innovations are to be successful and to have lasting 
effect in a region where progress is as yet precarious, it will be 
essential: (1) to know and define the conditions and problems ; 
(2) to study them ; (3) to prepare programmes or co-ordinate plans 
for the solution of the problems ; (4) to establish an administrative 
structure capable of mobilising national and international resources ; 
and (5) to mobilise sufficient financial resources and technical skill 
to initiate and carry through the proposed plan of action. 

Such indeed is the character and scope of the co-operation which 
the United Nations agencies may offer to States Members for the 
solution of their economic problems. Undoubtedly such aid can be 
given in ali the sectors reviewed above; but it should not for a 
moment be forgotten that the peoples and Governments of the 
countries themselves must decide in the last resort, without any 
interference, what they wish to undertake and the manner in which 
they wish to undertake it. In the five stages just indicated—defini- 
tion of the problems, study, indication of advisable solutions, estab- 
lishment of appropriate machinery, provision of the necessary 
resources—the international organisations have a wide field of action 
within which they may contribute, mainly by advice or technical 
assistance, occasionally by financial aid. 

Hitherto, international action in this field has been rudimentary ; 
but it will develop and take shape and substance as the agencies 
entrusted with executive responsibility grow stronger, and as condi- 
tions of mutual respect and collaboration extend throughout the world. 
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The results of international and inter-American co-operation up 
to the present are reviewed in the following pages. Before embarking 
on this subject, however, it will be advisable to examine briefly 
the main lines of Government action for economic development in 
the different countries. Such a survey will be the more useful because 
such action must be the starting point for subsequent international 
co-operation.} 


PLANNING AND ACTION AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


=—_say » atten 


Services responsible for promoting economic development are to 
be found in the Latin American countries in a large number of 
ministries, departments and special agencies. All these countries 
have more or less highly organised arrangements for dealing with 
agricultural problems, although perhaps more should and can be done. 
On the other hand, the facilities now available for a comprehensive 
study of their industrial problems from the technical and economic 
angles are very fragmentary and insufficient. There are, however, 
good prospects of future progress now that institutions are being 
established to investigate the national wealth and to study its full 
scientific utilisation. 

As regards financial rather than technical assistance, several 
of the Latin American Governments have established agencies 
through which aid in the form of credits, loans, acquisition of stock 
or participation in original capital can be procured for business 
men whose activities are considered nationally useful. In most 
of the countries, however, either there are no such agencies, or 
those which do exist are not equipped for successful performance 
of their task. A closely related form of encouragement consists of 
schemes for tax exemption (from internal charges or from customs 
duties) in favour of activities which it is desired to protect. In some 
half dozen Latin American countries the “development corpora- 
tions ” described below combine to some extent the two functions 
just mentioned. 

Lastly, there are the “economic councils ”, whose duty it is 
to prepare general, co-ordinated development plans and to super- 
vise their execution. These functions are in some instances divided 
among several agencies. In other cases such councils either have 
not yet been established or, where they exist, do not enjoy sufficient 
authority. 





1 For further information on this subject, cf. Latin America in the Future World, 
by G. Souter, D. Erron and N. NEss iNew York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1944) ; 
and La Intervencién del Estado y la Industria, by A. DoRFMAN (Buenos Aires, 1944). 
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It should not be forgotten that more and more of the Latin 
American countries are preparing industrialisation plans for specified 
periods and with specified objects, though none has yet reached 
the stage of complete and detailed economic planning in the full 
sense of the term. The most striking case is that of Argentina, 
whose five-year plan has just entered its second year. Other coun- 
tries (e.g., Brazil, Chile, Mexico) have formulated less comprehensive 
plans, or are now actively engaged in their study. 


Development Corporations 


In a number of Latin American countries special governmental 
agencies known as development corporations have been established 
with the purpose of promoting industry. These corporations operate 
in widely varying branches of the national economy, and are linked 
with Governmental services in almost every field. 

The Chilean Development Corporation was established some 
ten years ago; despite serious difficulties due to the war, it has 
achieved remarkable results in the intervening period.' This Cor- 
poration is responsible for the progress made in the utilisation of 
sources of water power, the establishment of important man ufactur- 
ing industries (iron and steel, cement, copper processing, electrical 
equipment, etc.) and in forestry, agriculture, fisheries and other fields. 
It has its own regular income, obtained from special taxes, and also 
administers considerable foreign credits. 

Another corporation which has large resources of its own and 
operates on a national scale in every sphere is that of Venezuela. 
This agency, very similar in structure to the Chilean, was established 
only two years ago. As its immediate tasks it has taken up the 
improvement of food production and distribution and the intro- 
duction of several manufacturing industries. This corporation is 
studying a number of important economic projects, including a 
large steel plant in which it is hoped to be able to use natural gas. 

Colombia has an Industrial Development Institute which, though 
its resources are relatively small, has also made a positive con- 
tribution to national advancement. It is now establishing a steel 
industry and the manufacture of several basic chemical products. 
The task of electrical development has been entrusted to a special 
agency of recent date. 

Peru has no inclusive corporation of the type just described, 
but the Amazon Corporation and particularly the Santa Corpora- 
tion, deserve mention. The latter is a fine instance of co-ordinated 





1 Cf. I.L.O. Studies and Reports, New Series, No 5 : The Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation, by Herman Finer (Montreal, 1947). 
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multiple regional development, in which it is intended to make 
full use of the hydraulic, electrical, mining, industrial and agri- 
cultural resources of the area in a comprehensive spirit which merits 
emulation. 

The Bolivian Development Corporation has done some interest- 
ing work, though the results have not as yet been very considerable. 
The Haitian and Ecuadorian corporations had a brief existence 
during the war ; in Ecuador it is now proposed to establish a new 
development agency with the specific immediate task of stimulating 
agriculture. 

In Brazil and Mexico a rather different policy has been followed. 
Instead of establishing corporations of general scope, these countries 
have preferred to aim at organising the national economy by large 
sectors, and have set up national companies for iron and steel, chem- 
ical products, hydro-electrical development, etc. Both are also 
preparing to undertake the regional development of large valleys 
and basins containing mines and sources of water power. 


INTER-AMERICAN BILATERAL CO-OPERATION 


Within the sphere of inter-American co-operation, a distinction 
should be made between what is achieved through international 
agencies (such as the Pan American Union) and arrangements of 
a bilateral character between the countries directly concerned. 
Although instances of joint action by two Latin American countries 
may be cited 1, most of the bilateral arrangements have been 
between the United States on the one hand and individual Latin 
American countries on the other. 


Economic and Financial Co-operation 


In any description of inter-American co-operation for economic 
development, prominence must be given to the record of the Wash- 
ington Export-Import Bank. Founded in 1934 to facilitate United 
States export and import operations, this agency had its field of 
action suddenly extended to meet changing world economic con- 
ditions. More particularly, events arising out of the war obliged 
the Bank to pay increasing attention to commercial operations within 
the American continent; and as the export of Latin American 
products was inseparably linked with the capacity of the relevant 
countries to produce and transport them, the need for assisting their 





1 Cf. Untrep Nations, DEPARTMENT oF Economic Arrairs: Economic 
Development in Selected Countries : Plans, Programs and Agencies (Lake Success, 
N.Y., Oct. 1947). 
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economic development also arose. The Act of 1940, which increased 
the Bank’s capital, consequently provided that it should assist in 
developing the resources, stabilising the economies and marketing 
the products of the American countries. 

In this way, without abandoning its work in other fields, the 
Bank found itself involved in the promotion of ‘economic develop- 
ment in the full sense of the term—a task which, within its limits, 
it has very successfully helped to perform. The field it entered 
was wide and varied, ranging from purely financial and monetary 
problems to the encouragement of new routes and means of trans- 
port, the development of primary industries, agriculture, forestry, 
mining, iron, steel and other metal and manufacturing industries, 
water power, etc. 

As a rule the Bank made its loans through the appropriate 
institutions—central banks, credit banks, development corpora- 
tions, specially established mixed industrial agencies, ete. But 
cases may be mentioned of loans to individuals, made when the 
commercial banks or selling firms did not wish to assume all the 
risks of a given operation. 

The operations performed by the Bank in Latin America, up 
to the end of March 1948, may be summarised as follows !: 


Dollars 
SEL PSOE SE Se ee ee ee 1,079,322,000 
Cancelled and expired credits . .........44+.52868-8 413,891,000 
ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 188,657,000 
Amounts paid (credits granted) ...........54648468-4 476,774,000 
including : 
through Export-Import Bank ..........4... 291,196,000 
through commercial banks guaranteed by Export-Import 
P< 4 8 ao ke We ee ee we Re 185,578,000 
Of this total : 
ER a ea a ee eee ae ee 203,309,000 
NG 6 os -« 0 + 0s 6 ee oe we ee kee 39,912,000 


The principal loans made and taken up were to the following 


countries : Million $ 
I, a a ae i ig ig a napa age ah 263.43 
a a Me a: erie ak ee 154.09 
0 Se eee ee ee ee 90.37 
TS a ae ne ee ey ae ae a a 89.76 
0 ee ae ee 51.72 
6s ek ee ee Oe 8 43.58 
nS 6 « Baca ws ee ee 42.55 
Dd a a aoe bee ee Oe 37.45 


Apart from the Export-Import Bank, other United States 
Government agencies have helped in the economic development 





? Export-Import Bank : Statement of Loans and Authorized Credits (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1948). 


3 
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of Latin America in various ways—by loans for war economic 
mobilisation programmes, lease-lend operations, the sale of surplus 
war supplies, etc. Between 1 July 1940 and 31 December 1947 
these additional credits amounted to $170,360,000, of which 
$131,301,000 were used ($62,167,000 have already been refunded), 
while the balance’ remains open for future operations. The situa- 
tion on 31 December 1947 was as follows ?!: 


Dollars 
Total credits granted. ....... 108,209,000 
ee 69,134,000 
2. For subsequent use. ..... 39,075,000 


The total declared value of surplus war stores up to 1947 was 
about $25,000,000 ; not more than a tenth of these stores had been 
sold. The total value of goods sent to the Latin American countries 
under lease-lend arrangements between March 1941 and July 1945 
amounted to almost $263,000,000. Of this total, less than a fifth 
consisted of industrial and agricultural products, and the remainder 
of war materials. The industrial products were distributed as 


follows : 
Value in million $ 


a. ¢ «& « « 6.< 6 & 25.2 
es « es ee eS ad 6.4 
Ee ee 4,1 
ss ck ee ee 8.2 » 
Bolivia. . . ws seees 0.8 
Colombia. ....... 0.6 
Venezuela ....... 0.3 
PO. 8% 6.0 & 6 0.3 
0 ee 0.3 


During the war, various United States Government agencies 
took additional action—the appropriation of funds for the termina- 
tion of the Pan-American Highway in Central America, War Depart- 
ment construction work at temporarily ceded bases, etc. 

Before closing this review of inter-American economic and 
financial co-operation, it should be stated that various proposals 
have been made to establish an Inter-American Bank. The recom- 
mendation approved by the Eighth International Conference of 
American States in 1938 had the greatest effect ; in accordance 
with it, the matter was referred to the Pan American Union for 
urgent study; and the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, established at the Panama Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers of the American Republics, immediately began to examine 
the problem. Early in 1940 (60 years after the idea had first been 
raised at the Washington meeting) a draft agreement for the 





1 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, CLEARING OFFICE FOR FOREIGN TRANS- 
AcTIONS : Foreign Transactions of U.S. Government, 30 Sept. 1947. 
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establishment of an Inter-American Bank was produced. The 
objects of the proposed institution were to promote the maximum 
use and development of the natural resources of the American 
Republics, to encourage their better exploitation and transforma- 
tion, to intensify inter-American economic and financial relations, 
etc. As the draft was not ratified by the required number of coun- 
tries within the statutory period, the proposal lapsed. 

During the debate in the Inter-American Social and Economic 
Council regarding preparation of the basic Convention for inter- 
American economic co-operation, which was to be discussed at the 
Ninth American International Conference at Bogota in April 1948, 
several countries revived the same idea in modified forms. Hitherto, 
however, no official action has been taken in connection with it, 
although it is very possible that during the next technical and 
economic conference, to be held in Buenos Aires early in 1949, the 
matter will be discussed again and a decision taken. 


Technical and Scientific Co-operation 


Technical co-operation for economic and industrial purposes 
has been a particularly important feature of inter-American rela- 
tions promoted by the United States. It has usually taken the form 
of technical missions of experts, followed by the publication of 
economic or technical reports. Many of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations thus reached have been put into effect, in part at least, 
in some of the countries concerned, with varying results and degrees 
of success. 


Missions and Committees. 


The missions sent by the United States to other American 
countries may be classified as bilateral, when specialists of both 
countries take part, and unilateral when they are made up exclu- 
sively or chiefly of experts from the United States. The Technical 
Mission to Brazil and the Mexican-American Commission for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation are instances of bilateral missions. Unilateral 
missions include the Bohan Mission to Bolivia, and the Holt Mission 
to Ecuador (both in 1942), which analysed the national economies 
of these two countries and recommended the establishment of 
development corporations, as well as the missions sent by the 
Division of Transport and Basic Economy of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, and those originating from many other Govern- 
ment agencies.? 





__' Such as those sent by the Commodity Credit Corporation, which went to 
——— areas with the object of encouraging the production of strategic raw 
materials. 
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The American Technical Mission to Brazil was organised in the 
middle of 1942 with the co-operation of the following United States 
Government agencies: the War Economy Board, the Department 
of State, the War Production Board and the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Its main objects were summarised as follows by 
the head of the Mission ?: 


(1) to increase the local output of essential products, especially 
those previously imported from the United States, with the object 
of economising shipping space ; 

(2) to adapt Brazilian industry to the use of substitute raw 
materials instead of those previously imported ; 


(3) to maintain and improve transport ; 


(4) to lay the foundations for a long-term strengthening of the 
whole of the Brazilian industrial economy. 


The Mission worked in close contact and co-operation with the 
Brazilian authorities and experts and carried out a thorough investi- 
gation of local possibilities in mining, agriculture, forestry, manu- 
facturing industry and electric power, having regard to Brazil’s 
technical resources, manpower situation, transport, etc. The results 
were incorporated in a long report containing much useful informa- 
tion on the means of diversifying, integrating, nationalising and 
strengthening Brazilian economy and enabling it to assume greater 
world responsibilities. 

The Mexican-American Commission for Economic Co-operation 
also did a praiseworthy job. It was preceded by a provisional 
committee, which prepared the way for it by taking a number of 
initial practical steps. The work of the Commission began officially 
in September 1943 ; its final report was submitted in January 1945. 
The importance attached to this Commission’s achievements may 
be appreciated from the letters exchanged between President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and President Manuel Avila Camacho, on 
the occasion of the publication of the report. The Mexican President 
referred to a programme on a “ grand scale ”, and Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote of plans for the improvement of transport, extension of electric 
power, irrigation and other public works, the sound expansion and 
diversification of the productive capacity of industrial plant and 
the provision of the necessary equipment. 

Most of the technical and scientific missions from the United 
States to the Latin American countries have been sent under the 
terms of Public Law No. 63, approved on 25 May 1938 and amended 









1 M. L. Cooke : Brazil on the March : A Study in International Cooperation 
(New York, 1945). 
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a year later.1 This authorised the President of the United States 
to despatch missions in various special fields at the request of the 
Latin American countries (the facilities apply also to Liberia and 
the Philippines). Furthermore, the Government established the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Co-operation with the Latin 
American Republics. The functions of the Committee are primarily 
to centralise, co-ordinate and guide the work of the various United 
States Government agencies in this field. Twenty different agencies 
are represented on it. 

The main provisions of the above-mentioned law relate to 
co-operative projects of a technical or scientific character. By 
the end of 1947, 30 such projects had accordingly been carried out, 
covering the most varied fields, and extending to virtually every 
country of Latin America; this figure excludes special missions 
such as those described above, and the wide series of programmes 
undertaken by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which are 
described below. 

The following are other projects which have involved the des- 
patch of missions and have subsequently led to direct action by 
the respective Governments on the basis of the reports submitted 
to them: development of statistics of births and deaths ; investi- 
gation of methods for the destruction of disease-bearing insects 
and control of malaria and bubonic plague ; standards of employ- 
ment, industrial health and related topics; the care of children ; 
the potential economic value of fresh water and salt water fish ; 
agricultural experimental stations for the study of the spread and 
cultivation of a great variety of tropical commodities required to 
supplement United States agricultural production (rubber, fibres, 
quinine, essential oils, insecticides, etc.) ; the prospecting of mineral 
resources in various important regions ; geophysical and meteoro- 
logical stations ; the study of tides ; the development of aviation 
schools ; studies on education; studies on problems of migra- 
tion ; roads and railways ; taxation and customs policy ; problems 
of irrigation and hydro-electric power; soil conservation; the 
organisation of libraries, etc. 

Of the above, the following deserve separate mention: three 
missions—to Chile, Mexico and Peru—for the study of problems 
of the fishing industry ; missions to Costa Rica and Mexico regard- 
ing irrigation and hydro-electric power ; the missions of agricultural 
experts sent to most of the countries of Central America and the 
northern part of South America ; the mission on customs and taxa- 
tion problems sent to Venezuela; and the missions of geologists 








? For the previous history of this subject, cf. Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, Oct. 1946, or the publications of the Interdepartmental Committee. 
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and mining experts, which studied mining conditions in almost 
all the Latin American republics over a number of years with refer- 
ence to a great variety of metalliferous and non-metalliferous 
minerals of exceptional importance for the defence of the continent. ? 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


The work of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, especially 
in health, hygiene and nutrition, deserves special mention, because 
of the way in which it is administered, the field it covers, the results 
obtained and the lessons to be drawn from it for future activity 
of this kind. 

At the third meeting of Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics, held at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942, a firm line 
was taken regarding the urgent need for improving sanitary engineer- 
ing, fighting diseases, and improving the standard of life of the 
American peoples as one of the most effective means of raising 
the defensive capacity and fighting strength of the continent. 
Shortly afterwards the United States Government established an 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (within the previously existing 
Office of the same name), and gave it the following assignments : 
to promote work of a preventive or curative character against 
diseases, and particularly tropical diseases ; to improve food pro- 
duction and distribution ; to co-operate in the training of appro- 
priate personnel ; and, as a complementary task, to advise on basic 
economic and transport problems. The work was to be under- 
taken in close collaboration with the respective agencies of the 
Latin American countries parties to the agreements which had 
been signed to this effect. 

The immediate objects of the move lay in the provision of the 
above-mentioned facilities and services for the armed forces of the 
allies, who were in various parts of Latin America, workers employed 
in the urgent production of important raw materials (rubber, qui- 
nine, minerals, etc.), and personnel engaged in the construction 
of strategic communications, etc. But the long-term objective was 
to promote a general improvement in conditions of life in Latin 
America. With this end in view, at the request of the various Latin 
American countries, United States technical missions were sent 
to decide on the spot which needs were most urgent, and to pre- 
pare plans of action to meet these needs. Eighteen countries took 


1 An extensive study was made of deposits of the following: in Argentina, 
beryllium and tungsten ; Bolivia, tin; Brazil, cobalt, nickel, iron, manganese, 
mica ; Chile, mercury ; Colombia, mercury, mica, molybdenum ; Cuba, chromite, 
manganese ; Dominican Republic, aluminium, nickel ; Guatemala, copper, lead, 
mica, zinc ; Honduras, antimony; Mexico, antimony, calcite, copper, feldspar, 
manganese, mercury, tin, tungsten ; etc. 
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part in the health and hygiene programme, and ten in the programme 
relating to the supply of food. 

Once the plan of action had been studied jointly by the experts 
and the local authorities, the mission shed its special temporary 
character, and became the nucleus for a mixed binational organisa- 
tion composed of representatives of the respective ministries or 
departments of agriculture or public health. In some cases, thanks 
to the work of these missions, special national agencies, which had 
not existed at all previously, were set up in the spheres of health 
and agriculture. 

The mixed organisations are responsible for carrying forward, 
in co-operation with local national representatives, the plans pre- 
pared by the United States technical mission and in general for 
continuing the work sketched out, have received the generic title 
of “ co-operative service ” (Co-operative Food Service, Co-operative 
Health Service, etc.). 

The Institute provides funds (amounting so far to over $50 mil- 
lion), technical assistance and facilities for the supply of equipment 
and materials. The Latin American countries, on their side, also 
provide money? and personnel, as well as land, buildings, etc. The 
work is done in each case on the basis of special agreements, some 
of which have been extended over long periods. It cannot be denied 
that, on the whole, the co-operative services have enjoyed encour- 
aging success. 

After the dissolution of the Office of Inter-American Affairs at 
the end of the war, the Institute was incorporated in the State 
Department (on 20 May 1946); but on 5 August 1947, legislation 
was approved conferring on the Institute the status of a Federal 
agency for three years.2, Meanwhile, it carries on, though at a slower 
rate, the same type of activity which had previously proved so 
successful. 

The work of the co-operative services in the field of nutrition 
has concentrated on diversification and improvement of agricultural 
output and distribution. With these objects, statistical services, 
technical investigation services, farms, depots, agricultural machinery 
distribution services, slaughterhouses, etc., have been established. 
Farmers have been taught new methods of production, supplied 
with tools, technical assistance and credit, helped to commercialise 
their output, provided with new markets ; and arrangements have 
been made for the transport and preservation of their goods. 





1 At the outset of the co-operative health programme, the United States 
contributed $13 for each dollar provided by the Latin American country ; but 
as the agreements were renewed and extended, the Latin American contribution 
rose to equal that of the United States. 


? Act No. 369. a 
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In the field of health there have been two chief activities : sani- 
tary engineering, and the prevention and cure of diseases. Extensive 
sanitary engineering works have been constructed (water supply, 
drains, inside plumbing) in cities, villages and camps, and swamps 
have been drained in order to eliminate centres of malaria, typhoid 
and other infection. Numerous hospitals, health centres, dispensaries 
and other services, providing patients with adequate medical treat- 
ment, have been built in all parts of the continent. Campaigns have 
been organised principally against such diseases as malaria, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever and certain typical tropical diseases (leprosy, 
yaws, etc.) by the despatch of medical personnel, trained nurses and 
medicaments. Travelling dispensaries move up and down the 
Amazon, women health visitors inspect homes, intensive courses are 
given in hospitals, universities and schools. It may be said without 
exaggeration that, within its modest proportions and having regard 
to the immense needs yet to be satisfied, the health and hygiene cam- 
paign has effectively helped to improve the health of the American 
continent. 

An intensive interchange of professional men, a system of trav- 
elling scholarships, and other means of spreading knowledge in all 
related fields (medicine, agriculture, statistics, economics, sociology) 
have been another outstanding feature of the co-operative work 
described above; and the whole movement, apart from raising 


professional standards, has tightened the bonds of understanding 
between foreign countries. 

The co-operative services have undertaken more than a thousand 
different projects, of which the great majority are already completed. 
The agreements have already been ratified in two thirds of the 
signatory countries. 


INTER-AMERICAN MULTILATERAL CO-OPERATION 


The following inter-American agencies have for their object the 
provision of help in economic, technical and scientific affairs, social 
welfare, medicine, ete. 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


The direct predecessor of this important component of inter- 
American co-operation machinery is the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, established in accordance with 
a resolution on economic collaboration adopted at the first meeting 
of Foreign Ministers (Panama, 1939). It takes an active part in 
the study and solution of economic problems of various kinds, 
particularly those relating to commerce and transport. 
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In accordance with a resolution (No. XXXV) of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace (Mexico City, 
February 1945)!, the committee was transformed into the above- 
mentioned council, the work of which so far has been of a preliminary 
or initial character only. Nevertheless, its reorganisation and streng- 
thening by the Ninth International Conference of American States 
(Bogota, April 1948) will probably enable it to operate more widely 
in the future. The Council has a vast programme, the execution of 
which it is proposed to start after the special Economic Conference 
at Buenos Aires. 

It is particularly encouraging to note the co-ordination of func- 
tions between the Inter-American Council and the recently estab- 
lished United Nations Economic Commission for Latin America— 
a move promoted by the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, ratified at the Bogota Conference and recently put into 
effect at the first session of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, held at Santiago de Chile. 


Inter-American Coffee Board 


This Board was established in 1940 with the object of securing 
and checking conformity with the Coffee Agreement concluded 
by the United States as consumer and the principal producing 
countries of the American continent. 


Inter-American Technical Maritime Commission 


This Commission is another emergency organ, set up in Novem- 
ber 1941, with the object of encouraging collaboration between 
the American republics to meet the shortage of shipping. It did 
effective and praiseworthy work. 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 


This Institute was set up to give effect to a resolution in favour 
of such an agency adopted by the Eighth American Scientific 
Congress (Washington, 1940). Organised in the middle of 1942, 
it began to work on 30 November 1944. The seat of the Institute 
is at Washington, but its principal work is done at the experimental 
station and school at Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

Its objects are extremely comprehensive, and relate to all sides 
of agricultural activity—technical, economic, educational, experi- 





1 An account of this Conference appeared in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. LI, No. 5, May 1945, pp. 564-588. 
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mental, etc. More especially, it is intended to encourage the develop- 
ment of the agricultural sciences by investigation, instruction and 
practical activity within agriculture and related fields. 


Pan American Commissions on Natural Resources and Soil 
Conservation 


The establishment of these agencies was due to recommenda- 
tions or resolutions passed by the Eighth American Scientific Con- 
gress, but their activity was either postponed or drastically curtailed 
by the war. Their essential objects are the conservation, protection 
and rational use of natural resources and of the soil respectively— 
objects closely linked up with those of the Scientific Conference 
for the Conservation and Use of the Resources of the United Nations, 
to be held in the first half of 1949. 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


Established half a century ago, this agency has done work 
of great value in the war against diseases on the American con- 
tinent and has contributed to the study and solution of many of 
the most serious problems in this field. Among its more notable 
achievements are the campaign against carriers of yellow fever 
and malaria, the cleansing of whole areas, control of ankylosto- 
miasis. The Bureau has now established close relations with the 
World Health Organisation, to which it is attached as a regional 
agency, but without abandoning its links with the inter-American 
system. 


Other Agencies 


Two semi-official institutions which have worked in close colla- 
boration with the agencies of the inter-American system and with 
the relevant governmental departments of the United States are 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Inter-American 
Development Commission. 


Inter-American Statistical Institute. 


The Institute was set up in 1940 by the Eighth Scientific Con- 
gress with the object of encouraging the development of statistics 
in the American countries, particularly on the practical side. Its 
seat is Washington. The Institute has carried out a number of 
studies (commercial classification, industrial statistics, national 
income), has arranged for training scholarships, and issues periodical 
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publications. It is taking an active part in the preparation for the 
general American census of 1950—particularly as regards demo- 
graphy and to some extent agriculture. 


Inter-American Development Commission. 


The Inter-American Development Commission was established 
in June 1940 as a result of action by the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee under a resolution on economic 
collaboration adopted by the Panama meeting. The function 
allotted to this Commission is to promote an expansion in the use 
of national raw materials and their wider consumption in industry ; 
to encourage more extensive trade between the American countries ; 
and to pay due attention to collateral problems of transport, finance, 
population, etc. The Central Commission at Washington is made 
up of members from the various countries of the Western hemi- 
sphere ; and a national committee, composed of official Govern- 
ment delegates and representatives of banking, trade and pro- 
duction, is active in each of the member countries. Some of the 
national committees have done interesting research on economic 
problems. Further, at a meeting held in New York in May 1944, 
valuable economic documentation was submitted and important 
resolutions adopted. The Central Committee has also completed 


a number of specia] studies and has sent missions to various Latin 
American countries to investigate their most urgent problems. 
It is believed that this agency will soon be absorbed into the inter- 
American system. 


The Caribbean Commission. 


Apart from the agencies already described, which operate more 
or less directly within the field of action of the inter-American 
system, mention should also be made of one established by the 
colonial powers with the object of promoting study of various 
economic, commercial and financial problems arising in their Ameri- 
can possessions. First appearing during the war as a purely Anglo- 
American bedy, the Caribbean Commission received a wider scope 
two years ago and now covers the 15 territories dependent on the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France and the Netherlands. 
The Commission’s powers are purely consultative and advisory ; 
it has no executive authority and still less the power of co-ordination 
inside the geographical area in which it operates. So far it has 
carried out a number of technical studies and has organised study 
groups and lectures on agricultural, industrial, commercial and other 
problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Active co-operation for economic development and the spread 
of economic and social welfare in all countries of the world is one 
of the essential objects of the international agencies of the United 
Nations. This principle is formally laid down in Article 55 of the 
Charter, which states that the United Nations shall promote, among 
other objects, “ higher standards of living, full employment and 
conditions of economic and social progress and development ”. 

Although this declaration, which has been repeated in various 
forms by all the specialised agencies within the general frame- 
work of the United Nations, has a universal character, its effects 
are felt with particular force in the economically less developed 
regions.! A brief reference to some of the salient facts will give 
an idea of the scope and tendency of the aid which the interna- 
tional agencies are giving to Latin America in the economic and 
social field 2, in the form of conferences, missions, technical assis- 
tance, loans, etc. 


Action by the United Nations * 


Economic Commission for Latin America. 


This regional commission, established by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations on 25 February 1948, recently 
held its first session at Santiago de Chile from 7 to 26 June 1948. 
It will undoubtedly have a most important part to play in promoting 
economic and social progress in Latin America, and will help the 
Governments of the respective countries to implement their policies 
of economic stabilisation, development and social progress. 

The terms of reference of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America give an idea of its possible future field of action.‘ The 





* The pattern of this co-operation policy appears clearly from a perusal of the 
aims and resolutions of the International Labour Organisation, the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the International Monetary Fund, the International Trade 
Organisation (in course of establishment) and of the functions incumbent on the 
various commissions and committees of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the conferences and congresses held under its auspices, 
which are too voluminous for reproduction here. 

2 For further details, cf. the relevant memoranda and reports of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies, and particularly the report entitled A Survey 
of the Technical Assistance Programmes of the United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies (United Nations Department of Economic Affairs, June 1948). 

% The basic resolution regarding provision of technical assistance by the United 
Nations is No. 43 (IV) of the Economic and Social Council, which was adopted 
following a recommendation to the same effect approved by the General Assembly 
on 14 December 1946. 

* See also the section above on inter-American multilateral co-operation. 
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Commission is required to initiate and take part in concerted action 
to deal with urgent economic problems arising out of the war, to 
raise the level of economic activity in Latin America and to promote 
the economic relations of Latin American countries both inside the 
continent and with other parts of the world ; more particularly, it 
must study and find solutions for the problems arising in Latin 
America as a result of world economic disequilibrium or which are 
related in any other way with world events, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Latin American countries in the common effort 
towards reconstruction and economic stability throughout the world. 

An important resolution adopted at the first series of meetings 
of this Commission requires special attention to be paid to agriculture 
and stock raising, mining, industry, transport, financial and monetary 
problems, the supply of machinery and plant, commercial problems, 
ete. Supplementary resolutions aim at defining the extent of the 
study, and call attention to price movements, the balance of pay- 
ments, inflation and other urgent problems of Latin America. 

In accordance with a request made by the Economic and Social 
Council on 2 March 1948, the Commission also advised the estab- 
lishment of a joint working party with the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation in order to eliminate the shortage of supplies which 
prevents or hampers a more extensive production of food in Latin 
America. Furthermore, it indicated certain forms of technical 
assistance which it will be for the secretariat to develop as far as is 
possible. “ 

The Commission’s desire for collaboration with the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council is particularly worthy of 
note. As stated above, both agencies are required to make arrange- 
ments for a definition of their respective fields of activity and to 
co-operate as far as possible in the performance of their common 
tasks. A special resolution, approved by the Commission and sup- 
ported by the delegates of the Inter-American Council who took 
part in the discussions, lays the foundation for an agreement to this 
effect. 

The Economic Commission for Latin America will meet again at 
Havana, Cuba, early in the second quarter of 1949. 


Tropical Housing Conference at Caracas. 


In accordance with a recommendation by the Economic and 
Social Council with regard to housing, the Department of Social 
Affairs of the United Nations, with the aid of the Government of 
Venezuela, arranged a meeting of experts on tropical housing at 
Caracas in December 1947. The experts came chiefly from Latin 
American countries, though five representatives from Asian and 
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African regions were also present. The resulting exchange of exper- 
ience on similar problems between different parts of the world was 
most fruitful on this occasion as on others.? 


Technical Services. 


The despatch of United Nations experts on taxation questions 
to Venezuela in 1947-48 should be mentioned, as well as the intended 
visit of statistical experts to Haiti, and the social welfare classes and 
services organised in a number of countries in 1947-48. 

The series of publications and studies on economic development 
plans and programmes, and on the governmental services respon- 
sible for these matters in Latin America, is also of value. 


The Work of the Specialised Agencies. 


International Labour Organisation. Apart from the regional 
conferences of the I.L.O. in Latin America, there have been frequent 
visits by officials of that Organisation with the object of aiding the 
Governments of States Members to deal with the problems before 
them. An expert on industrial hygiene, for instance, went to Bolivia 
in 1946, experts on labour legislation to Bolivia in 1940 and Haiti 
in 1944, experts on social security systems to Cuba and Ecuador 
before 1940, and to Chile in 1941,, Haiti in 1944 and Colombia in 
1947. A mission was also sent to Caracas in 1938 to help in the 
study of problems of immigration and settlement. 

The Third Conference of American States Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation was held at Mexico City in April 
1946.2 This was the first occasion on which the problem of indus- 
trialisation and economic development in the less industrialised 
parts of the world had been discussed by an international organisa- 
tion, particularly with discussion of a tripartite character (Govern- 
ments, employers and workers). The Conference’s proceedings 
brought out the advisability and, indeed, the urgency of action to 
this effect, and resolutions were almost unanimously adopted calling 
for economic and industrial development as the most reliable means 
of achieving effective social improvement, and stressing the need 
for study, on an international scale, of measures calculated to 
increase the speed and widen the scope of the movement towards 
industrialisation. Furthermore, it was decided that these resolutions, 
together with the reports submitted to the Conference and the other 





1 Cf., for example, the F.A.O. Forestry Conference (Terezopolis, April 1948). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, 
pp. 317-8389. 
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conclusions reached, should be transmitted to the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


Food and Agriculture Organisation. This United Nations agency 
has been very active in compiling statistics on agriculture, forestry 
and the production and consumption of food. A resolution adopted 
at the Sixth Session of the Economic and Social Council (Lake 
Success, February-March 1948) allotted to the F.A.O. the task of ini- 
tiating or promoting study and action to overcome the continuing 
world food crisis. Steps are to be taken, with this aim in view, by 
the regional economic commissions, including that for Latin America. 
A Latin American Conference on Forestry and Forest Products, 
convened by the Organisation, has recently been held (Terezopolis, 
April 1948) ; its agenda included the utilisation of forests, action to 
provide the necessary services, investigation, legislation on forests, 
training of personnel, use of products, etc. It is hoped that special 
studies on the virgin forests of Latin America will follow shortly. 

Regional councils on marine resources, including one for Latin 
America, are also to be organised in the near future, and will make 
a detailed investigation of their possible fuller use ; additional faod 
supplies from this source and methods of preserving fish will be 
particularly studied. The F.A.O. has also sent missions to Venezuela 
(1947-48) with the object of studying the planting, harvesting and 
use of local oil-bearing plants, giving an opinion on the Venezuelan 
sugar industry, etc. The establishment of a regional F.A.O. office 
in Latin America is under consideration. 

It is intended in the near future to hold a meeting for the study 
of crop pests in Latin America, possibly at the experimental station 
at Palmira, Colombia. It is hoped to hold another meeting, on the 
control of locusts, at the same time. Further, in accordance with a 
recommendation made at its third Annual Conference, the F.A.O. 
has convened a meeting of nutrition experts for a technical confer- 
ence to open at Montevideo on 28 July 1948. 

Lastly, the F.A.O. has taken an active part in the preparation of 
the World Agricultural Census of 1950, with which object, among 
others, it is now establishing at Mexico City a centre for training 
in questions of agricultural statistics. Further evidence of the 
co-operation between specialised agencies is provided by the par- 
ticipation of the F.A.O. in the organisation of the International Insti- 
tute of Hylean Amazon (at the preliminary meeting in 1947, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
Conference at Mexico City and the Institute’s constituent conference 
at Iquitos, Peru, in May 1948). 


* Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. Among the 
work of this agency in Latin America, the most outstanding is the 
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Institute of Hylean Amazon, which has recently been established 
with the object of co-ordinating scientific investigation and social 
progress in that area. It is the first international institute so far 
established by U.N.E.S.C.O. Furthermore, U.N.E.S.C.O. held a 
conference on basic education at Mexico City in 1947, has started 
a study scheme on the same subject in Haiti, and is planning the 
establishment of another in Peru. Other U.N.E.S.C.O. activities 
include fellowships for Latin American scholars, educators and 
students, and the establishment of a regional centre at Rio de 
Janeiro for exchanges in the field of technical knowledge and inves- 
tigation (in addition to that which will operate, probably, at Manaos, 
for the Amazon region). 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Among 
the practical contributions of the Bank in Latin America is the 
recent credit of $20 million made to Chile. The Bank has already 
promoted missions or visits by groups of experts to various countries 
of the American continent in order to study development plans for 
which these countries are asking the Bank’s financial aid, and to 
give general assistance in the study and preparation of such pro- 
grammes. 


International Monetary Fund. This body has sent experts to all 


the Latin American countries in order to give advice on sound 
monetary policy and to assist in the study of financial problems. 
The aid given to Ecuador has been particularly useful, and the 
Fund has also helped to lighten the monetary difficulties of Chile 
and Mexico by providing them with dollars in exchange for their 
own currencies. 


International Refugee Organisation. This agency has two types 
of activity in Latin America : it organises mass or group migration, 
and the migration of individuals. With a view to movements of the 
former type, the I.R.O. has concluded official agreements with 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela, and 
unofficial arrangements affecting Argentina and Paraguay. Under 
these schemes, the Latin American countries will have received 
a total of 30,000 displaced persons during the period ending 30 June 
1948. The I.R.O. has also helped to transport and settle 6,000 
migrants on an individual basis. 


International Civil Aviation Organisation. This agency estab- 
lished a regional office at Lima, Peru, in March 1948, and has also 
held two regional conferences on aerial navigation, one at Lima in 
June 1947 and the other at Rio de Janeiro in July of the same year. 
A third regional conference, for the Caribbean zone, is to be held 
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before the end of 1948. Moreover, the personnel of I.C.A.O. fre- 
quently visit the Latin American countries in order to remain in 
close touch with their problems in the sphere of civil aviation. 


World Health Organisation. This agency has operated in Latin 
America through the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which acts 
as its regional organ. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


There can be no doubt of the importance of the work which the 
new Economic Commission will be able to do for Latin America. 
The first part of this article shows in outline the economic problems 
which the Latin American countries will have to solve on their 
way to achievement of the high ideals of economic and social welfare. 
The Commission is magnificently placed to help in this achievement, 
since it will act on a regional scale and aim at regional results, 
yet remain within the framework of international co-operation. 
The economic problems of Latin America are indissolubly bound 
up with world economic problems, and only in terms of collective 
interest, transcending national borders and regional limits, can 
they be solved in a manner satisfactory to all parties. Opposition 
and exclusion will not bear lasting fruits ; their result can only be 
still greater confusion, harmful in the long run to those countries 
which themselves promote it. 

The answer to the economic evils now troubling the world lies 
in increased co-operation on a universal basis, in which national 
interests find legitimate expression. Exaggerated nationalism or 
regionalism cannot help to cement the structure of collective wel- 
fare ; but regional action will be a valuable means of directing the 
aspirations of a group of countries to the international level ; there 
will be a movement in two directions—one towards the international 
agencies at the centre, the other from the agencies towards the 
regions and the countries of which they are composed. 

The machinery appropriate for this process is provided by the 
regional branches of a vast international organism. There is evidence 
that all the international agencies are tending at this time more 
and more towards the establishment of two types of body—the 
functional type, equipped to study specific problems on an inter- 
national scale ; and the regional type, concentrating on the whole 
of these same problems as they arise in a given area. The Economic 
Commission for Latin America will, it may be hoped, constitute the 
nerve centre of a system into which all the international agencies 

4 
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now operating in its field may be integrated and through which 
its own force and stimulus may be transmitted to the respective 
national services. 

By means of co-operation in study, analysis and suggestion, the 
Economic Commission for Latin America will point the way towards 
wider and more active collaboration, rendered possible by its own 
assistance in all appropriate fields. United in a common endeavour 
and animated by a spirit of collaboration which serves their own 
closest and most lasting interests, the Governments and peoples 
of Latin America will advance towards social and economic better- 
ment in an atmosphere of international comradeship which cannot 


fail to bring success. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Seafarers’ Welfare: 


Some Post-war Developments 


The welfare of seafarers has always occupied an important place in 
the maritime activities of the International Labour Organisation. In 
1936, after several years of preliminary study and discussion, the 
Conference adopted a Recommendation concerning seamen’s welfare 
in ports, which 1s a comprehensive text covering the general organisation 
of welfare activities, regulations for the protection of seafarers in dock 
areas, health measures, the provision of accommodation and recreational 
facilities, remittance of wages, the supply of information on welfare 
measures, and equality of treatment for seafarers of all nationalities. 

From 1940 onwards, the special situation of the seafarers of many 
of the Allied nations and the abnormal conditions of work at sea led 
to a considerable extension of welfare work for seafarers, of which some 
account was given from time to time in these pages... When the Seattle 
Maritime Conference met in 1946 it unanimously adopted, with a 
slight amendment, a resolution submitted by the Swedish Government 
delegates on this subject. The resolution requested the Governing Body, 
firstly, to ask Governments to report what they had done to give effect 
to the 1936 Recommendation, and secondly, “to consider the question 
of promoting seamen’s welfare in ports on the basis of international 
reciprocal co-operation ”.* 

The following article is not intended to be a summary of the very 
detailed reports supplied by Governments on the action they have taken 
to give effect to the various provisions of the Recommendation. Its 
purpose is rather to show how the experience of the war years has pro- 
duced certain new trends in the general organisation of welfare work 
for seafarers—trends which in some cases link up with the second point 
in the Seattle resolution, the possibility of international reciprocal 
co-operation in this important field. 





__ Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, pp. 401-414: 
“ Organisation for Seamen’s Welfare in Great Britain” ; Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 
1942, pp. 49-52 : “ The War and Merchant Seamen, III : Organisation for Seamen’s 
Welfare in Canada ” ; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, pp. 52-56 : “ Organisation for 
the Welfare of Norwegian Seamen ” ; Vol. L, No. 3, Sept. 1944, pp. 316-334 : “ Deve- 
lopments in Welfare Work for British Seamen ”. For shorter notes, cf. idem, Vol. 

IV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, pa: Vol. XLVII, No. 5, May 1943, p. 658, and No. 6, June 
1943, p. 781 ; Vol. XLVIII, No.2, Aug. 1943, pp. 244-247, and No.3, Sept. 1943, p. 388 ; 
Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, pp. 206, 249-250; Vol. L, No. 6, Dec. 1944, pp. 784-785. 


* Cf. International Labour Conference, Twenty-eighth Session, Seattle, 1946 : 
Record of Proceedings (1.L.0., Montreal, 1946), pp. 128-131 and 331. 
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THE WAR AND SEAFARERS’ WELFARE 


The adoption by the International Labour Conference in 1936 
of a full and fairly detailed Recommendation on seamen’s welfare 
in ports reflected a wide recognition of the fact that in many countries 
much remained to be done to provide adequate welfare facilities for 
a body of workers whose occupation cuts them off for long periods 
from home life and sometimes involves spells of comparative inac- 
tivity in foreign countries. Between 1936 and 1940 the Office received 
reports from a few countries on the action taken to give effect to 
the Recommendation, and these showed that it was already beginning 
to bear practical fruit. 

The war itself gave a new stimulus to these developments. As 
a result of the exceptional demand for shipping for the transport of 
troops, military supplies, industrial raw materials and foodstuffs, 
the volume of shipping activity in all the belligerent countries and 
in certain other countries grew very greatly, with a consequent 
increase in the number of seafarers employed. In addition, the war 
made great changes in the conditions of life at sea. Ships no longer 
followed their normal peacetime routes, for some ports were too 
exposed to enemy action to be regularly used, whereas others became 
of much greater importance than formerly for strategic or economic 
reasons. There were often much longer waiting periods between 
voyages, and even if the seamen were then in their own country 
they could not always go home because of uncertainty as to the 
exact sailing date. 

The position of seafarers who had escaped to Britain from the 
various occupied countries of Europe was one of particular hardship, 
for they had no chance of returning home until the war was over 
and sometimes spent years in ignorance of the fate of their families, 
although the seafarers’ organisations did excellent work in main- 
taining some kind of communication through clandestine channels. 
Finally, the acute dangers and hardships to which all who go to sea 
in time of war are exposed provided an additional incentive for doing 
everything possible for seafarers during their stay in port. 

As was pointed out in the introductory note, some details of the 
wartime developments in welfare facilities, particularly for British 
and Allied seafarers in the United Kingdom, have already been 
given in these pages, and there is no need to recapitulate here the 
list of new hostels, clubs and homes established and the other 
measures taken by the British authorities, by various Governments 
in exile and by private organisations. 

What is particularly interesting is the fact that in this field at 
least the lessons of the war were not forgotten the moment hostilities 
ended, as is unfortunately too frequently the case. It is true that in 
many countries the question of seafarers’ welfare had of necessity 
to receive urgent consideration immediately after the war for the 
simple reason that successive bombardments of European ports had 
completely destroyed many seamen’s homes ‘and clubs, and plans 
had to be hurriedly made for temporary accommodation until the 
construction of new ones proved possible. But apart from that, it 
would seem that there was a clear recognition by all concerned in a 
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number of countries that welfare measures before the war had been 
inadequate or not sufficiently co-ordinated. Consequently, special 
committees were set up to survey the whole question in the light of 
experience and to make recommendations for the future. It is with 
these recommendations that we are concerned here. 


Post-WAR ORGANISATION 


In the following pages a brief account will be given of the changes 
that have been introduced or proposed since the end of the war in the 
organisation of welfare work for seafarers in France, the Netherlands, 
the Northern European countries (Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
which are treated together because of the similarity in the trend of 
developments and the co-ordination that already exists between 
them) and the United Kingdom. Mention will also be made of the 
report submitted by the Government of the United States, although 
in that country no far-reaching reorganisation is at present contem- 
plated ; the report nevertheless reaches a conclusion which can be 
linked up with the views of the European countries mentioned 
above. 


France 


In France the destruction of seafarers’ homes and clubs during 
the war was so extensive that, to quote the Government’s report, 
“not only the welfare problem but all the other problems concerning 
seafarers in port, had to be tackled completely afresh ” after the 
liberation. For this purpose the Association for the Administration 
of Maritime Social Institutions was founded in 1945. Its aims ar 
defined as follows : ‘ 


Within the limits of the programme laid down by the competent bodies of the 
Department for the Merchant Marine, 


(1) to establish liaison between the different private associations or endowment 
funds engaged in social activities for the benefit of seafarers and their families, 
and to assign to them separate fields of action ; 


(2) to distribute grants among these organisations ; 
(3) to administer directly certain social institutions for seafarers, to establish 
an appropriate body for the purpose of carrying out such administration, and to 


conclude suitable contracts with individuals or corporate bodies fitted for the 
administrative tasks involved. 


The Association is administered by a Council of 15 members, of 
whom 10 are elected by secret ballot in equal numbers from ship- 
owners’ and seafarers’ organisations. The five others are appointed by 
the Minister of Public Works and Transport ffom among persons 
considered suitable because of their official position or competence. 
The Department for the Merchant Marine is represented by a Govern- 
ment Commissioner. 

The first task of the Association was to co-ordinate the work of 
all the private organisations so as to avoid overlapping and a resulting 
waste of funds. As the financial resources of these organisations are 
barely sufficient to meet current administrative expenditure, provi- 
sion is being made for extensive Government participation in the 
cost of reconstruction and re-equipment of premises. Grants from the 
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shipowners’ organisations constitute the bulk of the financial 
resources available for the welfare of merchant seamen, but the new 
Association, which is subsidised by the State, will in future be 
responsible for the distribution of these resources. It is specified that 
in its work the Association must pay no regard to political or religious 
beliefs. All the hostels which exist are open to seafarers from the 
French overseas territories, and certain special centres are being set 
up which will cater for racial and religious groups. 


Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, where welfare work for seafarers before the 
war was carried on largely by private associations, the situation was 
completely changed by the war, during which the majority of the 
homes and clubs for Netherlands and foreign seafarers in the country 
were destroyed, as were also the homes for Netherlands seafarers in 
Hamburg and London. In the light of the experience of the war 
years, when the Central Seafarers’ Welfare Committees in Britain and 
in North America and the private organisation, Free Holland on the 
Seas (Nederland ter Zee), were extremely active in looking after the 
welfare of Netherland seafarers, the Netherlands Minister of Social 
Affairs decided that a central advisory body should be set up. In 
January 1946 he established, under the chairmanship of a high offi- 
cial of the Ministry, a Seafarers’ Welfare Committee to advise on all 
matters concerning the social well-being of seafarers in ports. The 
advice can be given not only to the Minister but also to seafarers or 
other interested parties on request or disseminated on the initiative 
of the Committee. The Committee consists of representatives of the 
various Ministries and Government services concerned, of the central 
organisations of shipowners and seafarers and of the various existing 
welfare associations dealing with seamen. It has already proved its 
value as a co-ordinating body and has prepared a comprehensive 
report on the whole subject of seafarers’ welfare. 

This report of the Welfare Committee was submitted to the 
Minister of Social Affairs, who will decide what action should be 
taken on it. The conclusions of the report were, however, commu- 
nicated by the Netherlands Government to the International Labour 
Office and must be mentioned here. They include a number of 
specific recommendations for increased accommodation in Rotterdam, 
greater opportunities for recreation and sports, measures to 
strengthen family ties, better facilities for the treatment of diseases, 
improvements in welfare measures in foreign ports, and stricter 
police supervision of dock areas. More important, however, from 
the point of view of this survey are certain more general points in 
the conclusions. The report states that on the whole the promotion 
of seafarers’ welfare in the Netherlands is organised satisfactorily, 
but that there are a certain number of serious gaps. It adds: “ The 
responsibility for filling these gaps lies primarily with the private 
organisations of employers and workers, with the support of the 
Government where necessary. As far as possible, all steps should 
be taken in co-operation and by mutual agreement.” This is to 
some extent in line with the general policy of the Government in 
the past, for the report on the 1936 Recommendation submitted to 
the I.L.O. states that up to 1940 welfare work for seafarers was 
very largely carried out by private initiative, the contribution of 
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the Government consisting essentially in measures of a general 
character for promoting the health and well-being of the population 
but not directed specifically to the needs of seafarers. But the report 
of the National Seafarers’ Welfare Committee appears to suggest 
that in future the shipping industry should play a leading part and 
that there should be rather more active participation by the Govern- 
ment, particularly in the form of financial support. It states: “In 
order to provide the financial resources necessary for the maintenance 
and extension of the facilities for seafarers’ welfare, there should be 
permanent contact between the Government and the organisations 
of employers and workers.” The Welfare Committee suggests the 
establishment of a permanent subcommittee of representatives of 
employers’ and workers’ organisations and of public officials to 
advise on the financial aspects of any schemes for seafarers’ welfare. 
It remains to be seen what decision the Netherlands Government 
will take on these recommendations, but the Committee’s view 
would seem to be that the Government should share in the financing 
of any such schemes. . 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden 


During 1946 and 1947, special committees were set up in these 
three countries to make recommendations on the organisation of 
welfare work for seafarers. In Norway, the recommendations of the 
committee have already been put into effect, and a report on the 
resulting new organisation has been issued by the Norwegian 
Government. The committees in Denmark and Sweden have 
produced reports containing their proposals, and these have been 


issued in printed form by the Governments.* 


Norway. 

As the new Norwegian organisation has already been established, 
it will be convenient to consider it first. The Social Welfare Council 
for the Norwegian Merchant Marine was created by legislation 
passed in December 1946 * for the purpose of developing and co- 
ordinating social welfare work for seafarers both at home and in 
foreign ports. The Council consists of eight members, appointed by 
the Government to hold office for three years. They include the 
Surgeon-General of Public Health as chairman, a representative of 
the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Shipping as _ vice- 
chairman, and representatives of shipowners and the organisations 
of masters, officers and seamen. The decisions of the Council are 
carried out by the Social Welfare Office for the Merchant Marine ; 
the Council is responsible for administering the Social Welfare Fund, 
which is financed by contributions in the proportion of half by the 
Government, one quarter by the shipowners and one quarter by 
the seafarers, the total amounting to 2.40 kroner a month in respect 


1 NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT SociAL WELFARE OFFICE FOR THE MERCHANT 
Marine : Social Welfare Work for Norwegian Seamen (Oslo, 1947). 
_ _* Betaenkning afgivet af Udvalget af 14 Januar 1947 angaaende — Velfaerd 
i Havn (Copenhagen, 1947) ; Vdlfdrdsanordningar for sjéfolk i hamn (Stock- 
holm, 1947). 

* A brief note on the Welfare Council was published in International Labour 
Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 150. 
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of each seafarer. This is expected to cover operating expenses, but 
not capital expenditure, which will have to be met by grants or 
other means. 

The report issued by the Social Welfare Office in 1947 reviewing 
the whole problem shows that before the war the situation in Norway 
was somewhat similar to that indicated above for the Netherlands : 
the Government did not take a very active part in practical welfare 
work for seamen, although it gave annual grants to certain private 
organisations. In order to meet wartime needs, the Norwegian 
Government in London established seamen’s hotels in London, 
New York and other ports, and these are still operating at present. 
One of the first important tasks of the Welfare Council will be to 
improve housing conditions in ports. This it proposes to do by 
creating modern seamen’s hotels or hostels in domestic and foreign 
ports. Where there is a large volume of Norwegian shipping, special 
Norwegian institutions are envisaged, but elsewhere the Council 
contemplates co-operating with other countries. 

It is of interest to note the views expressed by the Council on 
the subject of the institutions which cater for seafarers : 


A seamen’s hotel or hostel should not necessarily be located near the waterfront, 
but ought to be placed in better sections of the city in satisfactory surroundings. 
Single rooms should, if possible, be maintained throughout. The wives of the 
seamen or women friends may be permitted to visit these institutions under certain 
rules. The sale of alcoholic beverages may be permitted under control. 


In addition to the provision of accommodation, the Council 
proposes to promote education, development of home ties, sports 
and recreation of various kinds. It hopes to enlist the co-operation 


of welfare associations in Norway and voluntary committees in 
foreign ports in achieving these aims. 

Finally, the Council’s report refers to the work of an existing 
voluntary organisation, the Association for Scandinavian Seamen’s 
Homes in Foreign Ports. The board of directors of this Association 
contains representatives of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. All 
three countries contributed (mainly through private subscriptions 
but partly also in the form of Government grants) to the establish- 
ment of seamen’s homes in various foreign ports, chiefly in Europe. 
The operating expenses were shared by the three countries in pro- 
portion to the number of their seafarers using each of the homes. 
Many of these homes were destroyed during the war, but plans have 
already been made for rebuilding or repairs. The Council proposes 
to reach some working agreement with the Association, the value of 
whose work in the past is fully recognised. This Association is an 
interesting example of the possibility of international co-operation 
in providing welfare facilities for seafarers—admittedly between 
countries with close cultural and linguistic kinship, but nevertheless 
an encouraging beginning, which may prove capable of extension 
over a wider field. 


Sweden. 
The Swedish committee set up in January 1946 was the next to 


make its recommendations, contained in a report of April 1947.1 
This report surveys the existing welfare facilities in Sweden and for 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 347. 
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Swedish seafarers abroad and proposes certain improvements. It 
suggests an increase in the number of seafarers’ hotels in Sweden, 
the size of the hotels to vary with the importance of the port. In 
discussing the characteristics of these hotels, the report echoes the 
opinion of the Norwegian Welfare Council when it says: “It is not 
necessarily desirable that the hotels should be situated in the harbour 
area ; it is more important that they should be in pleasant sur- 
roundings.” It is proposed that the hotels, once established, should 
be self-supporting, and in order to make this possible it is urged 
that the premises be used also to accommodate seafarers’ employ- 
ment offices, schools for seafarers, ete. The hotel should have a 
restaurant (unless there are already several in the neighbourhood), 
and this restaurant should be open to the public. The Committee 
also agrees with the Norwegian view that a departure from the 
traditional type of house rules is desirable. Seafarers should not be 
made to feel that they are under some sort of guardianship, and 
therefore strict rules concerning hours for returning to the hotel at 
night should be abolished. 

With reference to the general question of the future organisation 
of welfare work, the Committee recommends the creation of a Wel- 
fare Board for the Merchant Marine, which would undertake the 
necessary long-range planning and co-ordination of all welfare 
activities for seafarers. The Committee proposes that the Board 
should include representatives of shipowners’ and seafarers’ organi- 
sations, the voluntary organisations and the Board of Trade. 

On the question of finance, again, the Swedish report agrees with 
the views expressed in other countries when it states: “If welfare 
work is to be expanded to the extent which the Committee considers 
desirable, it can be done only by means of far greater assistance 
from the State than previously.” It adds, however, that although 
State aid will be needed for the building of institutions, it should 
not normally be required for operating expenses. 

The Committee further refers in its report to the valuable work 
done abroad by the Association for Scandinavian Seamen’s Homes in 
Foreign Ports. It expresses the opinion that “ there are at present 
exceptional opportunities, which should not be missed, for a 
further expansion of the existing co-operation between the Scan- 
dinavian countries ”. In addition, the Committee hopes that the 
International Labour Organisation will give further consideration 
to the question of international co-operation, “as it feels that 
co-ordination of the welfare work in the various countries is very 
desirable ”. 


Denmark. 


The Danish Committee to study seafarers’ welfare was not set 
up until January 1947, and it produced its report in the course of 
the same year. The report reviews the existing welfare facilities, 
provided almost entirely by private organisations, and finds them 
in the main satisfactory in so far as they give effect to the 1936 
Recommendation. But in some fields it suggests that a more positive 
and concerted effort is necessary. The Committee feels that future 
welfare work “should be based on a system of co-ordination of all 
activities for the promotion of seafarers’ welfare, private as well as 
official”. Like the Norwegian and Swedish committees, therefore, 
it proposes the establishment of a permanent organisation, financed 
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by contributions from the State, the shipowners and the seafarers.! 
One of the chief duties of the new body would be to set up new 
seafarers’ hotels and to give financial support to the expansion and 
renovation of existing institutions. As in Sweden, the Committee 
suggests that the hotel premises should be used as employment 
offices, centres for ships’ libraries, etc. The hotels should, in the 
Committee’s view, be equipped and operated as far as possible as 
ordinary hotels, at the same time providing board and lodging for 
seafarers at reasonable prices. 

With regard to ports abroad, the Committee agrees that the new 
welfare organisation which it proposes should support the work of 
the existing Association for Scandinavian Seamen’s Homes in 
Foreign Ports (as well as the Danish Seamen’s Mission) and that 
there should be continued close co-operation with the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. It considers that the most practical course would 
be for seafarers from all those countries to have equal admittance 
to any hotel established and operated by any of the three countries ; 
in this way, all would share in the operating expenses. In addition, 
it suggests that the welfare boards in the three countries, when 
established, should appoint a co-ordinating committee to handle 
the welfare work in foreign ports. The Committee also foresees the 
possibility of co-operation with welfare organisations in other 
countries for the provision of accommodation and recreation in ports 
regularly used by Danish shipping. 


United Kingdom 


Reference has been made earlier to the special need for adequate 
welfare facilities for seafarers in time of war. It was this need that 
led Mr. Bevin, then Minister of Labour and National Service, to set 
up a Seamen’s Welfare Board as a co-ordinating body in the United 
Kingdom in 1940. At a later stage it was realised that plans should 
be made for welfare organisation in time of peace, and consequently 
a special committee to review the whole field was appointed in 1943 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service and the Minister of 
War Transport.?, The Committee was required by its terms of refer- 
ence to consider two subjects : 

(a) the activities and respective functions of the Government, the shipping 
industry and the voluntary organisations in the establishment and maintenance of 
hostels, clubs, recreational facilities and other amenities for merchant seamen in 
ports in Great Britain ; 

(b) the appeals for funds made by voluntary organisations for welfare work 
among seafarers and for benevolent and samaritan purposes, whether for expendi- 
ture in Great Britain or elsewhere. 


The main conclusions reached by the Committee on these two 
points were : 


(a) that the shipping industry should take over the functions of co-ordinating 
and supervising the provision of residential and non-residential clubs exercised by 


the Government during the war ; 





1 An Act of 30 April 1948 authorised the Minister for Trade, Industry and 
Shipping to set up a Welfare Board for the Merchant Marine, composed of repre- 
sentatives of shipowners’ and seafarers’ organisations and voluntary societies. 

* The full report of the Committee was published by the two Ministries con- 
cerned : Seamen’s Welfare in Ports (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945). 
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(b) that voluntary organisations should continue the work which they had 
been doing with success in the provision of residential and non-residential clubs, 
subject to the supervision of a controlling body representing the industry, and 
subject to control of appeals to the public for money. 


As a result of the very detailed recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, a new co-ordinating body, the Merchant Navy Welfare 
Board, has now been established and held its inaugural meeting on 
31 March 1948. The setting up of the Board was the result of an 
agreement reached after lengthy discussions between the National 
Maritime Board (which represents shipowners and .seafarers), the 
Government departments concerned and 23 of the leading voluntary 
societies. The Board consists of 28 members, eight representing 
shipowners, eight seafarers, eight the voluntary societies and four 
the appropriate Government departments. Its objects are described 
as follows : 


To promote co-operation in providing for merchant seafarers suitable facilities 
by way of residential and non-residential clubs or other centres, in provision of 
educational facilities for seafarers or their dependants, in granting assistance to 
seafarers, their dependants and to the aged and disabled, in preventing undesirable 
overlapping and duplication of appeals for money to the public, and in such other 
matters as the Board may decide. 

In particular, the Board 

(a) shall draw up minimum standards of accommodation, etc., ashore which 
shall be observed, and 

(b) shall advise when, in the opinion of the Board, additional welfare facilities 
are required or existing facilities are excessive, unnecessary or sub-standard ; due 
regard being had to spiritual and educational needs. 


The Board will be consulted in advance on any proposed extension 
of welfare facilities and on any proposed public appeals for funds 
(flag days, organised collections, etc.), and it will have the right 
itself to appeal for funds and to provide welfare facilities. It has 
taken over the balance of the previous Seamen’s Welfare Fund, 
built up during the war by voluntary contributions. The Board has 
already decided to take over the direct management of a certain 
number of Merchant Navy hotels and clubs, to leave others in the 
hands of the voluntary societies and to close a few which no longer 
justify the cost of maintenance. The two clubs maintained in New 
York by funds contributed by the generosity of the American public 
during the war will continue to be operated by the British Seamen’s 
Welfare Board there.’ 

The United Kingdom Government, ip its communication to the 
Office on the subject of the Seattle resolution, stressed the fact that 
welfare facilities for seamen should normally be available to seamen 
of all countries ; this had been the basis of British practice in the 
past. The Government further stated that it was prepared in prin- 
ciple to co-operate with other Governments in the promotion of 
seamen’s welfare. 


United States of America 


*“? It was pointed out above that, owing to differences in circum- 
stances, there had been no recent reorganisation of welfare work in 





1 Merchant Navy Journal, Oct.-Dec. 1947 ; The Seaman, Mar.-Apr. 1948. 
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the United States, and it does not appear that any far-reaching 
changes are contemplated in the near future. In its report in response 
to the Seattle resolution, the Government pointed out that seafarers’ 
welfare in the United States had traditionally been the concern of 
private organisations. In 1942, in order to meet special wartime 
needs, a new agency, the United Seamen’s Service, was set up by 
the combined efforts of the Government, shipbuilders and operators 
and the maritime unions. The Service is financed by voluntary 
contributions, originally from shipowners, the seafarers’ unions, and 
the public, and subsequently through the National War Fund, which 
conducted a single intensive drive for voluntary contributions for a 
variety of organisations engaged in war welfare work. The Service 
was controlled by an executive committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of shipbuilders’ and ship operators’ organisations, maritime 
unions, the War Shipping Administration and the Public Health 
Service. Owing to lack of funds, the Service is now discontinuing 
its work in the United States, but it hopes to continue its activities 
in overseas ports. The report adds that many of the private welfare 
agencies for seafarers, although doing excellent work, are undoubt- 
edly handicapped by lack of financial resources and are thus unable 
to cover all the aspects of welfare that require to be dealt with. 
The concluding paragraph of the report of the United States 
Government is of special interest in the present context : 

The United Seamen’s Service is the only agency we know of which has been able 
to give organised attention to all of the factors involved in seamen’s welfare and 
integrate its services in a large number of domestic and overseas ports. The exper- 
ience of this agency, in the opinion of its Executive Director, indicates that a 
network of services operating under a single policy and programme for seamen 
provides the most effective means of dealing with the problems which face the 
personnel of the maritime industry. 


The United States Government does not say that it endorses 
this opinion, but it at least considers it worth quoting as the con- 
sidered view of one who has had long experience in the matter. The 
opinion coincides with that held by authoritative committees in the 
other countries studied above and in some cases accepted by the 
Governments as a basis for the reorganisation of welfare work for 
seafarers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is a marked similarity between the views expressed by the 
various committees which have been studying seafarers’ welfare in 
the different countries, and+it would therefore seem possible to draw 
a few general conclusions as to modern trends in this matter. It is 
true that the evidence refers almost entirely to certain countries in 
northern and western Europe and there is nothing in the reports of 
other Governments to show that they are at present contemplating 
any reorganisation of the existing system. Nevertheless, the countries 
referred to above would seem to be of sufficient importance in the 
maritime world to justify considering the following conclusions as 
being of fairly general validity. 

It is agreed that in the past the voluntary organisations have 
done very valuable work, and had they not existed it seems doubtful 
whether anything would have been done at all for the welfare of the 
seafarers. The efforts of these organisations, however, are not 
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entirely adequate for a number of reasons. In the first place, they 
are dependent on voluntary contributions and consequently their 
funds are often not sufficient for all the activities in which they 
would have wished to engage. Further, there has frequently been 
overlapping, and in some cases competition, between the various 
organisations. The result has been a waste of effort at some points 
and serious gaps elsewhere. It is thus generally recognised that 
some co-ordination is eminently desirable. It should also be men- 
tioned that the seafarers themselves, although appreciating many 
of the benefits derived from the voluntary societies, were not always 
inclined to consider them as the ideal solution for all their welfare 
problems. They felt that so long as they were dependent on voluntary 
societies for the various amenities offered them in port, they were 
being the objects of charity, which was irksome to them. 

The reports mentioned in the course of this article all recognise 
the existence of these defects in the work of the voluntary organis- 
ations. On the other hand, they give full credit to these societies for 
the work they have done, and the general trend is to leave them 
their individuality and to associate them closely in the general 
scheme of welfare activities, while at the same time co-ordinating 
their work through a body on which the Government, the shipowners, 
the seafarers and the voluntary societies themselves would all be 
represented. In one or two countries such a body has already been 
set up. The seafarers’ criticism of the voluntary societies is reflected 
in the suggestions made in some of the Scandinavian countries that 
there should be greater freedom in seafarers’ hostels and that the 
seafarers should not be made to feel as if they were under guar- 
dianship. There is a clear desire in some countries to remove the 
feeling, from which seafarers have often suffered in the past, that 
they are treated as a peculiar class and that they cannot be expected 
to behave as well as other sections of the population unless subjected 
to strict supervision and special regulations. 

In addition to providing for the representation of the competent 
Government departments on the bodies responsible for co-ordinating 
welfare, most of the countries suggest the need for a certain degree 
of financial assistance from the State in the promotion of seafarers’ 
welfare. In some cases it is suggested that this assistance should be 
necessary only for the building and equipment of institutions and that 
when the institutions are in operation they should be self-supporting. 
In every case, care is being taken to permit the voluntary organis- 
ations to continue their activities, subject only to varying degrees of 
supervision and co-ordination. 

Another interesting development that can be noted in the 
Northern countries concerns the organisation of seamen’s hotels. 
The new trend shows itself already in the growing habit of using the 
term “hotel” rather than “home” or “hostel” to describe the 
institutions providing accommodation for seafarers. But the pro- 
posals go further than a mere change of name, although that in itself 
can be linked up with the desire mentioned above to make seafarers 
feel that they are being treated as ordinary human beings. It is 
suggested, for example, in Norway that so far as possible the seafarers’ 
hotels should provide single rooms rather than dormitories. In 
Sweden it is proposed that the restaurants attached to these hotels 
should be open to the public. In Denmark it is suggested that the 
hotels might be run as ordinary hotels but that they should charge a 
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specially low price for seafarers, for whom presumably a proportion 
of rooms would always be kept available. All these suggestions are 
already being tried out in certain cases, as for instance in the Nor- 
wegian Seamen’s Hotel in London. They are innovations to which 
other countries may wish to give consideration in organising their 
own welfare institutions, and if all the proposals are put into effect 
by the three northern countries it will be interesting to know the 
results achieved after a few years of experience. 

Finally, several of the Governments, in their reports on the effect 
given to the 1936 Recommendation, and also some of the committees 
whose suggestions have been outlined above, consider that there is 
scope for wider international co-operation in the field of welfare than 
has so far taken place. Of course, many of the existing voluntary 
institutions are open to seafarers of various nationalities, usually, 
although unfortunately not always, without distinction of race, 
colour or creed. But international co-operation means more than 
merely opening the doors of national institutions to foreign seafarers. 
The example has already been given by Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, which have jointly met the cost of establishing hotels for 
seafarers of the three countries and which contribute on an agreed 
basis to their operating expenses. This system has clearly worked 
well, for all three countries recommend its continuation and even 
its extension. The Danish committee suggests that it should be 
supplemented by a system whereby a single hotel in any given port, 
whether founded by Denmark, Norway or Sweden, should be é6pen 
to the seafarers of all three countries, with, of course, reciprocal 
treatment in ports in which the other countries have established 
hotels. It was suggested earlier in this article that similarities of 
cultural background and language, and possibly also the habit 
of co-operation in so many other fields, may have helped to make it 
particularly easy for these three countries to co-operate in seafarers’ 
welfare. The task may prove more difficult between countries with 
widely different languages or habits. Nevertheless, the example set 
by the three Northern countries is certainly deserving of careful study 
in order to see whether it may not provide a guide for international 
co-operation and co-ordination on an even wider scale for the benefit 
of the seafarers of all countries. It would be premature to express 
any more definite views on this possibility at the present stage. 
The Seattle resolution mentioned in the introductory note to this 
article requested the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to consider this 
question, and the Joint Maritime Commission, at its 14th Session in 
December 1947, requested the Office to make concrete proposals. ' 
The purpose of this article is simply to show the background of 
experience against which this question is being studied. It should be 
apparent from what has been said that there is a strong movement 
in several countries in favour of a reorganisation and development 
of activities for the welfare of seafarers in the national field, and a 
considerable feeling that international co-operation on a wider scale 
than hitherto is both possible and desirable. It will now be for the 
various organs of the International Labour Organisation to study 
means for giving practical effect to this feeling and thus improving 
the well-being of seafarers the world over. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 588. 
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Payment by Results in the Building 
and Civil Engineering Industries 
in the United Kingdom 


A general discussion of the operation of different systems of 
payment by results in the British engineering industry during the war 
was published in an earlier issue of the Review. An account is given 
in the following pages of the schemes of payment by results in the 
building and civil engineering industries in the United Kingdom. The 
wartime system which was introduced in these industries through 
the Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order, 1941, 
remained in operation until March 1947, when the Order was with- 
drawn. The negotiations which took place later in the year led to the 
introduction of an incentive system of bonus payments in the building 
indusiry in England and Wales, which came into effect in November 
1947. The present article summarises the main provisions of these 
schemes of payment by results, and outlines the effects of the applica- 
tion of the wartime scheme on output and cost, and on the earnings of 
the workers concerned, as detailed in a report? issued by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Works on the operation of this scheme. 


THE SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN THE BUILDING 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
DURING THE WAR 


Before the war of 1939-1945 the Working Rule Agreement of 
the Civil Engineering Construction Conciliation Board provided for 
the payment of bonuses in addition to plain time rates for civil 
engineering work. No general scheme of bonusing applicable 
throughout the industry was in operation, bonus payment being 
subject to ad hoc arrangements on individual sites. On the other hand, 
the Working Rule Agreement of the building industry made no 
provision for the application of a payment by results system, and 
in the local rules of the northern region (Northumberland and 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, June 1944: “ Payment by 
Results in British Engineering ”, by W. McLarne, pp. 630-646. 

* UnireD Kincpom Ministry oF Works: Payment by Results in Building 
and Civil Engineering During the War. A Report on the Operation of the Payment 
by Results Scheme applied under the Essential Work (Building and Civil Engineering) 
— 1941, during the period July, 1941 to March, 1947 (London, H.M. Stationery 

ce, 1947). 
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Durham) and of the Manchester area and in Scotland it was expressly 
prohibited. Unofficial incentives to increased output in the build- 
ing industry were known to be in operation, however, ranging from 
extra pence per hour paid to individual operatives as a reward 
for good service, but not necessarily related to measured output, 
to the straight piece-work form of subcontract. 

In the early months of the war, work on the Government’s 
extensive building programme proceeded almost entirely on a time- 
rate basis, except in cases of civil engineering work, where the 
position remained unaltered. In the spring of 1941 the Govern- 
ment came to the conclusion that its large building programme was 
not proceeding as rapidly as the military situation demanded. It 
therefore decided to place the urgency of the position before the 
employers’ and operatives’ organisations in the building and civil 
engineering industries, and indicated its intention to introduce a 
system of payment by results which could be related to measurable 
quantities of work and applied to all projects regarded as essential 
for the prosecution of the war. In submitting its proposals to the 
representatives of the industry, the Government gave the following 
assurances : 


(a) It would reconsider the scheme if at any time an agreement 
was reached by representatives of employers and operatives in the 
industries on any adaptation of the proposals which was likely 
to be more effective than the official scheme in attaining its objects. 


(b) The scheme would be as flexible as possible, but no depar- 
ture from its principles and no unauthorised methods of bonusing 
would be permitted on any Government work. 


(c) In so far as the scheme affected branches of the industries 
previously remunerated solely on a time-rate basis, it would consti- 
tute a recognised “change of practice”, and would be operative 
only during the war, unless and in so far as it might be continued 
by joint agreement. 


(d) No worker under the scheme would receive less remuneration 
than he would receive under existing agreements or under the 
guaranteed pay provisions of the Essential Work Order. 


No alternative proposals having been agreed by the industry, 
the Government proposals were carried into effect in July 1941, by 
the Essential Work (Building and Civ‘l Engineering) Order, 1941. 
The introduction of a system of payment by results was made 
obligatory on all scheduled undertakings or sites wherever practic- 
able and desirable, the decision as to which rested with the Ministry 
of Labour acting on the advice of the Ministry of Works. On such 
sites no departures from the principles of the scheme were permitted. 
This was without prejudice to the rights of civil engineering 
employers and operatives generally to enter into arrangements for 
bonus payments in accordance with their national agreement for 
civil engineering operations not covered by the scheme, provided 
that any such arrangements were in accordance with the principles 
of the Government’s scheme as regards the amount that could b 
earned and the distribution of the bonus. 

With regard to sites not scheduled under the Essential Work 
Order, bonusing was permissible on civil engineering work in 
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accordance with the national agreement in the industry which made 
provision for bonus payments. In the absence of any such provision 
in the national agreement of the building industry, the Government 
would not recognise the payment of bonus on building trade opera- 
tions on any non-scheduled work carried out directly or partly at 
the Government’s expense. As, however, there were few sites of any 
magnitude which were not subject to the Essential Work Order, 
the scheme was operated on the bulk of the Government’s wartime 
building programme, which was of the order of some £2,000 million. 

Under the Order, which normally provided for the payment of 
a guaranteed week of 44 hours, special provision was made for oper- 
atives engaged on bonused work, who were entitled to a daily 
guarantee of 8 hours on weekdays and 4 hours on Saturdays. 

The original scheme was drawn up by the Ministry of Works 
and was later administered and expanded with the advice and 
assistance of a Joint Advisory Panel, representative of both sides 
of the building and civil engineering industries, on the basis of the 
principles laid down by the Department. To deal expeditiously 
with problems arising on sites, and to give guidance where there 
was little or limited experience in working the system, regional 
payment-by-results advisers were appointed by the Ministry of 
Works to cover the whole of Great Britain. 


Bases and General Principles of the Scheme 


As a general principle, a bonus became payable when the output 
exceeded fixed targets, and was additional to the usual hourly rates 
of pay. Basic output rates or targets for the various operations in 
the building and civil engineering industries were set out in the 
successive editions of the Memorandum on Payment by Results ', 
published for the use of contractors in computing bonus, and for 
reference by the operatives. The workers were entitled to specified 
bonus payments for any increase in output over these targets, these 
payments representing two thirds of the saving in labour cost 
resulting from any increase in output above the target. For example, 
the basic output rate for hand excavation in trenches up to 3 feet 
6 inches deep was 0.5 cubic yards per man-hour. This means that a 
man was given two hours to excavate one cubic yard. If he com- 
pleted the work in one and a half hours (showing a saving of half 
an hour), he was entitled not only to his normal wage as a labourer 
of, say, 1s. 6d. per hour for one and a half hours, which equals 
2s. 3d., but also to an output bonus of half an hour at two thirds 
of 1s. 6d., which is 6d., making in all 2s. 9d. Thus the operative, 
as a result of the output achieved, was paid 1s. 10d. per hour (1s. 6d. 
wage plus 4d. bonus). 

From the contractor’s point of view the position was as follows. 
Assuming that the output without bonus was no higher than the 
basic output, the work would have cost 3s. The introduction ofthe 
incentive therefore resulted in a saving to the contractor of 3d. 





1 UniTreED Kincpom Ministry or Works: Memorandum on Pa 
Results, including Schedules of Trade Operations for which Bonus Rates have been 
ow Genten, 1944); and Payment by Results—Essential Work (Building and 
ivil En 
System ( 


soe ayy Order, 1942: Notes for Guidance on the Application of the 
ndon, 1944). 
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per cubic yard, though part of this would be absorbed by the cost 
of operating the scheme. 

For general convenience, however, the schedules given in the 
Memorandum on Payment by Results indicated the amount of bonus 
payable for each unit of output achieved above the target. In the 
case of hand excavation quoted above, the bonus rate laid down 
was 2s. per cubic yard, representing two thirds of the two hours at 
1s. 6d. The bonus rates were based on hourly wage rates of 2s. 
per hour for craftsmen and 1s. 6d. for labourers, with suitable 
allowances where plus rates applied. Thus the bonus rates were 
uniform throughout the country, and did not vary with the actual 
wage rates prevailing in different districts and from time to time. 
In the case of machine operations such as concreting, output was 
calculated on a machine-hour basis, and the bonus payments were 
calculated on an assumed gang constitution. In some schedules, 
however, it was found convenient to define the basic outputs in terms 
of basic man-hours for a given amount of work, and the operatives 
were entitled to bonus payments for each hour saved representing 
two thirds of the appropriate hourly wage rates mentioned above. 
Provision was made in some schedules for payments to operatives 
whose work was not capable of direct measurement, but was of 
assistance to the men engaged on work for which direct output 
rates had been laid down. Gangers and chargehands shared in 
the bonus earned by the gang for which they were responsible, in 
accordance with the hours worked with the gang, whether this time 
was spent in actually carrying out the operation or only in setting 
out or supervising the work. In assessing the bonus earned, however, 
only the time spent in actually carrying out the work was taken 
into account. Foremen, walking gangers, and other supervisory 
staff were not included in the scheme. 

The basic outputs were intended to apply to reasonably favour- 
able conditions, and where these did not obtain, site adjustments 
were authorised, subject to agreement on the site between employers 
and operatives. It was not permissible, however, for bonus rates 
to be adjusted purely for the purpose of enabling men to earn a 
bonus. Adjustment of the basic outputs carried with it the obligation 
to adjust the bonus payments in order to preserve the ratio of bonus 
to basic labour cost. 

Bonus earned was calculated on a weekly basis and was normally 
based on the output of the gang. As a general principle the bonus 
was shared by the members of each gang in proportion to the hours 
worked by each. The amount of bonus which might be earned on 
the prescribed basis was not subject to any maximum. 


Scope of the Scheme 


When the scheme was introduced in 1941 it was applied to the 
trade operations of machine- and hand-excavation, stone hardcore 
laying, concreting, and bricklaying. On 30 October 1941 it was 
decided to extend the scheme to cover additional operations, namely, 
pipelaying, reinforcing steel, carpentry and joinery, hutting, plaster- 
ing, painting and glazing. In the light of further experience the 
scheme was again extended in 1942, to include among other items 
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such operations as unloading materials, scaffolding, tar-macadam, 
air raid shelters, slating and tiling, and tracklaying. 

In the consolidated Memorandum on Payment by Results, issued 
in December 1942, 26 schedules were included, which covered all 
the main trade operations of the industries. The 1944 edition of the 
Memorandum included special provision for the bonusing of open-cast 
coal production, which had been operating successfully from its 
introduction in June 1943. In November 1944 the scheme was 
applied to work on certain temporary houses. The scheme was not 
applied to permanent house construction, whether scheduled under 
the Essential Work Order or not. 


The Effect of the Application of the Scheme 


Statistics have been compiled of the output achieved under the 
scheme in relation to basic output for a period of three years. The 
average increase in output on all operations covered by the scheme, 
weighted by the volume of work recorded, was 34 per cent. over the 
basic output. As regards the main trade operations, there was a 
fairly wide variation in the percentage increases. In such operations 
as hand excavation and laying hardcore the increase in output was 
small (7 per cent. and 18 per cent. respectively), while for hutting, 
open-cast coal production and the unloading of materials the increase 
was relatively large (67 per cent., 63 per cent. and 62 per cent. 
respectively). 

According to the report on the operation of the scheme— 


... the success of the scheme as a means of increasing output and reducing costs 
varied fairly widely, depending on the extent to which it was applied in individual 
sites. Where the scheme was fully operated with enthusiasm by both contractors 
and the men, it was very effective in increasing output, and this was particularly 
so on work of a straightforward nature. In concreting and bricklaying, increases 
of upwards of 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. were common, and in many cases the 
effect on output of applying the schemes was considerably greater. Taking the 
output of a contract as a whole, including the time spent on preparatory and 
finishing work, and those operations not covered by the scheme, the general effect 
was less marked. Nevertheless, it was the opinion of many contractors that where 
the value of the scheme was appreciated, and it was operated with enthusiasm, 
substantial gains in output were achieved, and costs reduced. 


The type of work covered by the scheme was work which was 
capable of measurement not only as regards the quantity completed 
but also as regards the allocation of the time spent thereon. A 
proportion of the total man-hours worked each week was spent on 
non-measurable work and therefore was outside the scope of the 
scheme. On wartime contracts it was estimated that 84 per cent., 
on the average, of the total men on site were tradesmen and labourers 
engaged on work of a bonusable nature and 16 per cent. were fore- 
men and certain other workers who were not covered by the scheme, 
while 57 per cent. of the total hours worked by tradesmen and 
eo was spent on measurable work for which a bonus could 

e paid. 

In all the main trade operations the average actual bonus earnings 
on measurable work were 27 per cent. of the basic wages, equivalent 
to 7d. an hour for craftsmen and 5d. for labourers. The variation 
in actual output in different operations was reflected in the bonus 
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earned on these operations, which ranged from 3d. an hour on hand 
excavation to 1s. on hutting. Taking into account that only 57 
per cent. of the time of tradesmen and labourers was measurable, 
the average bonus earned by these workers over the whole of their 
working hours was estimated to be approximately 4d. an hour for 
tradesmen and 3d. for labourers. At all sites where the scheme was 
applied, the average bonus was about 9 per cent. of the total basic 
wages paid to all the men employed, including supervisors and welfare 
staff, while the cost to the employer of additional staff required 
exclusively in connection with the application of the scheme was 
not more than about 1 or 2 per cent. of the total labour cost. 


General Conclusions 


The Report on the operation of the scheme came to the following 
conclusions regarding the scheme : 


(1) Although it is difficult to measure the effect of the application of the 
scheme on the level of output in the industries, there is good evidence from a variety 
of sources that the Government’s object of speeding production was achieved, 
and that in many cases substantial increase in output was effected. 


(2) The general level of the basic outputs laid down by the Joint Advisory 
Panel was reasonable, the average level of output achieved being 34 per cent. 
above the basic level, this percentage, however, varying fairly widely within and 
between particular operations. 


(3) Although the schedules in the Memorandum on Payment by Results covered 
28 of the main operations in the building industry, with provision for extending 
the scheme to cover operations akin to those in the schedules, the proportion of 
the total man-hours worked which were actually bonused was on an average less 
than 60 per cent., this proportion varying in and between the various trades repre- 
sented. 


(4) The bonuses earned were in general reasonable, averaging 7d. per hour 
for craftsmen and 5d. per hour for labourers during the time the men were working 
for bonus. Taking into account the fact that the men were not working for bonus 
for more than a portion of their time, this represented an average of 4d. per hour 
for craftsmen and 3d. per hour for labourers, taken as an average over their total 
working hours. Taking the country as a whole, including all sites subject to the 
scheme, the average bonus earned was about 9 per cent. of the total wages of all 
men employed, including supervisory and other staff not subject to the scheme. 


(5) In view of the output achieved and the very reasonable relation of bonus 
payments to total labour cost, there is no doubt that substantial savings were 
in many cases achieved, even if the final labour cost was not in general less. 


(6) The application of the scheme undoubtedly had a beneficial effect on the 
organisation of the work. The statistics derived from the visits paid to sites in all 
parts of the country have provided a fund of information with regard to output 
and the conditions under which, with good organisation, it can be achieved, and 
this will be of great value in the future. 


(7) There is no evidence that the application of the scheme adversely affected 
the quality of the workmanship, provided the supervision was adequate. 


(8) The success of the scheme as a means of increasing output and reducing 
costs was to a large extent dependent on the co-operation and enthusiasm of both 
employers and operatives. 





1 Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1947, p. 408. 
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THE Post-WAR SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY RESULTS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The wartime scheme for the building and civil engineering 
industries ceased to operate in March 1947 when the Essential 
Work (Building and Civil Engineering) Order, 1941, was withdrawn.! 
Later in 1947, agreed terms of settlement were drawn up by the 
executives, on behalf of the bodies adherent to the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry in England and Wales, regarding, 
among other matters, the introduction of an incentive system of 
bonus payments in the building industry in England and Wales. 
The terms were submitted to the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry on 20 October 1947, and were accepted by that 
body. The settlement came into effect from the beginning of the 
pay week following 16 November 1947. 

This system of payment by results provides that in respect of 
work on a particular site, job, shop or factory, any employer may, 
subject to certain conditions, initiate an incentive system of bonus 
payments proportionate to the results achieved in performing a 
definite task, allotted either to an individual worker or to a gang of 
workers or to a team comprising all the men working on the site, 
on the basis of giving a worker of average ability and capacity a 
reasonable opportunity to achieve on such work earnings 20 per 
cent. higher than those yielded by the normal prescribed rate. 
The appropriate target and bonus payments must be fixed before- 
hand by the employer or his agent and then agreed to by the em- 
ployees concerned, and unless material changes in circumstances 
occur, are not to be altered during the operation of the scheme on 
the particular job. After the target and bonus payments have been 
fixed, the bonus earnings of the individual worker are dependent 
entirely on the results achieved and thus may prove to be more or 
less than the 20 per cent. level. The foregoing arrangements are 
regarded as experimental and subject to review at the end of two 
years.” 


1 Cf. Ministry of Labour Gazette, Dec. 1947, p. 408. 
2 Idem, Nov. 1947, p. 366. 








INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Petroleum — An Industry in Expansion 


When a rapidly expanding industry like the petroleum industry 
extends to underdeveloped areas, the labour problems that inevitably 
arise assume special significance. These problems were discussed 
in an article in a previous issue of the Review', which brought out their 
diversity and emphasised the importance of their solution to the raising 
of the standard of living in general. For a number of countries the 
petroleum industry can become the basis of industrialisation and thus 
accelerate the process of national development. The review of the expan- 
sion of the industry since the first session of the Petroleum Committee 
(Los Angeles, February 1947)? which is presented in the following 
pages cannot but give additional point to the urgency of solving the 
social problems of the industry. It may be added that, from among the 
multitude of problems preliminarily examined at the first session of the 
Committee, those of recruitment and training, safety and industrial 
relations have been selected for consideration atthe second session, 
opening at Geneva in November 1948.8 


WorLD Or DEMAND 


Among the most striking characteristics of the petroleum industry 
are, on the one hand, its relative newness as compared with other 
much older industries, which have been for generations firmly rooted 
in the world economy and classed as basic and irreplaceable, and, on 
the other, the position it has achieved within a comparatively short 
time, making of the industry a foremost example of rapid industrial 
and economic development. Since 1859, when the first oilwell was 
drilled in Pennsylvania in the United States and the new product 
found its way to the American market, the world has witnessed an 
industrial expansion almost unparalleled in modern history. This 


1 See Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 331-352: “ Problems of the 
Petroleum Industry ”. 

2 For a brief account of the session and the text of the resolutions adopted, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 274-280. 


3 For notes on the reports prepared by the International Labour Office on these 
subjects, see idem, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1948, p. 428. 
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“ rock oil ” reached out from the heart of the United States across the 
oceans and continents and made its impact felt in most distant 
lands. 

The growth of consumption that within a few decades placed 
petroleum on the list of first necessities was greatly accelerated by 
the two World Wars, which demonstrated that it was a most essential 
commodity, not only for the strictly military purpose of operating 
the new weapons, but also for the better and more effective func- 
tioning of both industry and agriculture. The conversion of many 
plants from coal to oil burning, the development of mechanised 
land transport, both road and railway, and of aviation for passenger 
and commercial purposes, the increased use of oil instead of coal in 
the shipping industry and similar factors have contributed greatly 
to the rapidly expanding volume of demand for petroleum and its 
products. Agricultural development and the need for increased food 
production have led to the introduction of oil-powered machinery 
in the agricultural economy. To these general factors, which obtain 
in any country, another should be added—namely, the demand 
for petroleum for the reconstruction and recovery of the shattered 
economies of the many countries devastated by the second World 
War and its after-effects. 

It has been estimated that the total daily world demand for 
petroleum will reach an average of 9.24 million barrels! in 1948, 
9.88 million barrels in 1949, 10.57 million barrels in 1950 and 11.31 
million barrels in 1951.2, Even the more conservative forecasts place 
the world demand in 1951 at 9.9 million barrels daily, excluding 
74 =. or at over 10.5 million barrels daily, including the 
US.S.R. 

The two areas which are at present the main consumers of petro- 
leum, and which must influence greatly any future developments 
of the industry, are the United States and Europe. The difference 
between the two is that although the United States is the biggest 
consuming country in the world, it is also the biggest producer of 
crude oil and natural gas, owing to its enormous natural resources, 
whereas Europe, excluding the U.S.S.R., produces a negligible 
amount of crude oil, except in Rumania, which possesses extensive 
oilfields. 

The demand of the United States market is increasing so rapidly 
that the Bureau of Mines, when estimating consumption for 1948, 
recently decided to raise its forecast, as that made in March 1948 had 
already proved to be slightly out of date. Its estimate places the 
total demand for the year at 2,316 million barrels, out of which 2,172 
million barrels are to be used on the domestic market and 144 million 
barrels are destined for export. In 1947 the actual total demand 
reached 2,153 million barrels, out of which 1,989 million barrels were 
consumed within the country and 164 million barrels were exported.‘ 

The expected drop in United States exports is noteworthy. In 
fact, in view of the enormous demand of the internal market, the 
United States is becoming an importer of oil, and on an increasing 


17.29 barrels = 1 metric ton. 

2 World Oil (Houston, Texas), Feb. 1948, p. 263. 

3 U.S. House oF REPRESENTATIVES : Fuel Investigation, Progress Report of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 27 Feb. 1948, p. 4. 


‘ Fuel Investigation, Progress Report . . ., op. cit., 13 Aug. 1948, pp. 3-4. 
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scale. In 1947 it imported 159.6 million barrels of both crude and 
refined products, whereas the estimate for 1948 amounts to 182 
million barrels.! If this trend continues, as many observers suggest 
may happen, it will greatly influence the whole position of the 
industry and result in a general diversion of the channels of the oil 
trade. Both in the discussions of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and in Government statements it has been pointed out 
that the situation on the internal market of that country will lead to 
a tendency to retain most, if not all, of the petroleum produced in the 
Americas for the exclusive use of the western hemisphere, while the 
production of Europe and the East will be directed towards meeting 
the needs of the eastern hemisphere, which would thus become self- 
sufficient. 

The other principal consumer of petroleum and its products is 
Europe, particularly those countries which are included in the 
European Recovery Programme, whose reconstruction and recovery 
programmes will have an important influence upon the European 
demand. According to an estimate of the United States Executive 
Branch, these countries, together with their overseas territories and 
Western Germany, will need 48.4 million metric tons of petroleum 
in 1949, 51.6 million in 1950, 54.7 million in 1951, and 60.6 million 
in 1952. The estimated total requirements from April 1948 to the 
end of the fiscal year 1952 amount to 227 million tons, which represent 
only some 78 per cent. of requirements as estimated by the Committee 
for European Economic Co-operation.? The countries participating 
in the European Recovery Programme will continue to depend on 
foreign sources for the supply of more than 90 per cent. of their 
petroleum requirements. Their plans for the reconstruction of the 
industry relate mainly to the extension of refining capacity, with the 
object of reducing the importation of finished products. 


WoRLD O1L SUPPLIES 
The Search for Oil 


To meet the increasingly urgent need, the petroleum industry 
all over the world is being forced to accelerate its development. 
The unprecedented expansion of the demand has resulted in feverish 
activity in many countries which, up to the present time, have 
considered the search for oil neither useful nor necessary. In other 
countries, which have established their position as large producers 
of crude petroleum, activity is directed towards further extension 
of existing fields, on the one hand, and to a further search for new 
resources, on the other. Reports come from all over the world of the 
drilling of new wells, the carrying out of geological and geophysical 
studies and the working out of plans for further expansion. The 
search for new fields is the more important, since there is a natural 
limit to the productive possibilities of existing oilfields already being 
exploited, and a risk that production will decline and that the fields 
will be exhausted far earlier if a rational policy of exploitation is not 
applied. 





1 Fuel Investigation, Progress Report . . ., op. cit., 18 Aug. 1948, p. 3. 


* U.S. State DEPARTMENT : Commodity Report: European Recovery Program, 
Chapter G : “ Petroleum”, p. G-7. 
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The world’s present proved reserves of crude petroleum, as esti- 
mated at the end of 1947, reach a total of 61,914 million barrels. 
(This figure does not include 3,500 million barrels of condensate and 
other natural gas liquids in the United States.) This amount is 
divided more or less evenly between the western and eastern hemi- 
spheres, the proportion of the total proved reserves in the principal 
producing countries being as follows: United States, 35.07 per cent. ; 
Middle East area, 31.51 per cent.; Venezuela, 13.49 per cent. ; 
U.S.8.R., 12.11 per cent. However, although the reserves of the East 
and the West are fairly well balanced, the world’s supplies have until 
recently depended mainly upon the western hemisphere, since 
production in the East has been well below the potential output, as 
appears from the ratios of reserves to annual production and from 
the actual production in 1947 in the main producing countries. The 
ratio of reserves to annual production (1947) was in the United States 
11.7 to 1; in the Middle East area, 64.9 to 1; in Venezuela, 19.2 to 1; 
in the U.S.S.R., 43.6 tol. The production of crude oil in 1947 was 
as follows: United States, 1,853 million barrels; Middle East, 300.5 
million barrels ; Venezuela, 435 million barrels; U.S.S.R., 172 million 
barrels.1 One result of the rapidly increasing demand for petroleum, 
in conjunction with the present distribution of resources, is the 
growing interest taken in the Middle East with its as yet largely unex- 
plored and unexploited reserves. 

A few examples will illustrate the intensity of the search for oil. 
In the United States, it has been estimated that the drilling footage 
for 1948 should reach 130.5 million feet and the number of wells 
37,600, as compared with the estimate for 1949 of 134.0 million feet 
and 38,300 wells.? In Canada, Mexico and countries of South America, 
further exploration and extension are going on. For instance, it is 
believed that the production of crude oil in Venezuela will rise 
in 1948 above the 1947 annual production of 435 million barrels. 
In the Middle East, vigorous plans are being made to increase 
production, postulating a 100 per cent. rise by 1951, to a total of 
620 million barrels.* 

In the countries of the Far East, rehabilitation and rebuilding 
of the devastated territories and installations are making progress. 
In 1947 the output of crude oil in British Borneo was 1,826,000 tons, 
compared with 300,000 tons in 1946 ; in the Netherlands Indies, it 
was 1,120,000 tons, but by mid-1948 it is estimated to have reached 
a level equivalent to an annual rate of 4,500,000 tons. Exploration 
activities have also been extended in New Guinea, both in Papua 
and in the Netherlands part of the island. 

The current Five-Year Plan of the U.S.8S.R. aims at an output 
of 35.4 million tons of crude oil by 1950, but the speed-up of activities 
initiated in 1947 has raised hopes that the targets for oil, as well as for 
other basic industries, will have been reached already by 1949.° 
New wells have been sunk in the Bashkirian Republic of Central 





1 World Oil, Feb. 1948, p. 271. 

2 Fuel Investigation, Progress Report . . ., op. cit., 13 Aug. 1948, p. 48. 

8 Petroleum Times (London), Export Number, June 1948 : “ Review of Middle 
East Oil”, p. 6. 
* Petroleum Press Service (London), Vol. XV, No.7, July 1948, pp.148 -149. 
5 Ibid., pp. 145-148. 
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Russia, in the Ishimbayevo area, in Northern Sakhalin, the steppes 
of Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan and the Emba region. 

Even in Europe, where the production of crude oil is very small 
and far from sufficient to meet the requirements, exploration is being 
carried on. The biggest single producer before the war was Rumania, 
where production of crude oil has slumped to a low ebb, though the 
figures for 1948 are showing better results. 


Expansion of Refinery Capacity 


The intensified search for crude oil is accompanied by an expan- 
sion of the refining industry, but the areas in which this is taking 
place differ from those in which the most extensive search is going 
on because refining is concentrated mainly in highly industrialised 
countries. In this respect the United States and Western Europe, 
in particular, are of more importance than areas which, although 
they play their part as producers, have not yet developed a manu- 
facturing industry on any considerable scale. 

The refineries of the United States have been working during the 
present year at an increasing pace; the daily average of runs-to- 
stills for the second half of August 1948 was 5,591,000 barrels.’ 
Yet the industry is embarking upon a still larger programme ; and 
according to a recent estimate the outlay for refinery expansion in 
1948 will exceed $1,000 million, a rate which will need to be main- 
tained for at least three years to keep pace with the rising demand for 
oil products. 

The countries of Western Europe which have a high standard of 
industrial capacity and development are well in the forefront as 
regards the manufacturing processes of the petroleum industry. 
Not being a producer of crude oil, Europe has to rely upon imports, 
and for both economic and financial reasons there is now a tendency 
to increase the imports of crude oil and to decrease those of finished 
products. This tendency finds expression in the European Recovery 
Programme, which gives a marked preference to imports of equipment 
for the petroleum industry—thus assuming that within a certain 
period of time Europe will become less dependent upon supplies of 
finished products coming from outside. In the United Kingdom, 
the White Paper on Capital Expenditure published in December 
1947 * stated that an extensive programme for establishing oil 
refineries had been prepared, the ultimate cost of which would be 
about £95 million for plant capable of handling 20 million tons of oil 
a year. The French refining industry has made a remarkable recovery 
since the war ; at the beginning of 1948 refining capacity had been 
raised to 86 per cent. of that of 1938, and it is estimated that during 
the year it should reach an annual rate of 9 million tons *, which by 
1952 will be raised to some 17 million tons.5 Italy is expected to 





1 Petroleum Press Service, Vol. XV, No. 7, Sept. 1948, p. 219. 

2 World Petroleum (New York), Vol. 19, No. 8, 18th annual refinery issue, 
1948, p. 61. 

° Cmd. 7268. 

* Petroleum Press Service, July 1948, pp. 154-155. 

5 World Petroleum, loc. cit., p. 66. 
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reach by 1951 a refining capacity of 4,504,000 tons annually’, and 
Western Germany one of 4,800,000 tons annually by 1950.* 

In other areas of the world, one of the most noteworthy plans is 
that for extending the refinery of Abadan in Iran, the largest refinery 
in the world, which at present has a daily capacity of 495,000 barrels.* 
It has also been planned to double the capacity of the Haifa refinery 
in Palestine, which, before it was put out of operation as a result of 
political disturbances in the area, had a daily capacity of 90,000 
barrels. The Far East refineries have made good progress ; in British 
Borneo, at Lutong, the refinery handled in 1947 some 1,100,000 tons 
of crude oil, and the output of the refineries of the Netherlands Indies 
was 1,543,000 tons. The American countries, other than the United 
States, have also made substantial strides in expanding their refining 
facilities. For example, in Canada, the Shell Oil of British Columbia 
is planning to raise its Shellburn refinery capacity to 60,000 barrels 
daily ; in Mexico, the Petréleos Mexicanos company decided to 
construct a 25,000-barrel-daily plant at Salamanca; in Venezuela, 
the four main foreign companies plan to expand their refining capacity 
—at present totalling 133,000 barrels daily—to 323,000 barrels 
daily. 


Development of Synthetic Fuels 


Despite the vastness of the natural petroleum resources and the 
likelihood that further exploration will show them to be even greater 
than they seem at present, it is considered that the rapidly rising 
demands will make it necessary to supplement them by producing 
synthetic fuels. Moreover, where a country is situated at a consider- 
able distance from any oilfield, it may encounter difficulties as regards 
access to supplies and their transport, and may have to rely on 
domestic production, particularly in an emergency. 

The development of the synthetic fuel industry is a subject of 
much controversy in the United States. The Director of the Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior has expressed the view 
that recent shortages of oil have accentuated the need for such 
development to supplement available supplies of oil and gasoline. 
The new synthetic fuel industry, if properly developed, would aim 
at a production of 2 million barrels daily, a plan involving an expen- 
diture of $9,000 million. On 15 March 1948 President Truman 
approved legislation extending for another three years the nation’s 
five-year programme adopted in 1944 for the development of synthetic 
fuels and providing for an additional appropriation of $30 million ; the 
purpose is to develop processes by which oil can be made from coal 
and lignite, oil shale and coal gas. A project of the oil industry itself 
for making oil from natural gas is well under way.” The Navy, the 
Bureau of Mines and several petroleum companies are carrying on an 
intensified programme of exploratory drilling and essay work to 





1 Petroleum Press Service, July 1948, p. 158. 

2 Idem., Aug. 1948, pp. 177-178. 

3 Petroleum Times, loc. cit., p. 94. 

* Petroleum Press Service, July 1948, pp. 148-149. 
5 World Petroleum, loc. cit., p. 68. 

® Modern Industry (New York), July 1948, p. 100. 
7 Coal Age (New York), Apr. 1948, p. 127. 
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determine the character and extent of western Colorado oil shale 
beds ; the area of search is 640,000 acres in the Green River Forma- 
tion, which has been called the world’s largest single mineral deposit 
and is believed to contain 300,000 million barrels of shale oil—the 
equivalent of 150 years’ supply of liquid fuels for the United 
States at the 1947 rate of use.1 Natural gas and coal can also 
be utilised in this direction. The natural gas reserves of the United 
States are estimated at 170,000,000 million cubic feet, whereas the 
known coal reserves are 3,200,000 million tons.? 


Investment Programme 


As appears from this short survey, the petroleum industry of the 
world is embarking upon a vast programme of expansion, both for 
the extension of natural wealth resources and with regard to all 
manufacturing processes likely to supplement the resources or to 
facilitate the handling of the increased output of raw material. 
Dr. Joseph E. Pogue, Vice-President of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, has estimated that the gross investment of the industry 
will reach $32,000 million in 1948 and $40,000 million at the end of 
1952.* Out of these totals, the investments of the United States will 
reach $22,000 million by the end of 1948 and those of other countries 
$10,000 million, and by the end of 1952 the United States will 
invest $25,500 million and other countries $14,500 million. 

There is, however, one limiting factor of a temporary nature 
which is hampering and delaying the operations, namely, the world- 
wide steel shortage. The shortage is most acute in Europe, but in so 
far as the European needs lead to the export of more steel from the 
United States than would otherwise be the case, it affects the United 
States domestic market also. It is expected, however, that the gap 
between steel requirement and production will be gradually reduced 
in 1949 and the following years. 





1 INTERSTATE Or, Compact ComMIssion : Compact Comments (New York), 
1 Aug. 1948, p. 6. 

2 Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York), 10 June 1948, p. 8. 

* World Oil, Feb. 1948, p. 78. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


OBITUARY 


The International Labour Office has learnt with deep regret of 
the death at the age of 53 of Francis P. Fenton, International Repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Labor and a member of the 
workers’ group of the Governing Body of the Office. He died after 
suffering a heart attack in his Washington office while preparing 
a report on the 31st Session of the International Labour Conference 
in San Francisco, which he attended as the United States workers’ 
delegate. 


~ When he succeeded the late Robert J. Watt ! in 1947 as International Repres- 
entative of the A.F. of L., Francis Fenton was the Federation’s National Director 
of Organisation. He attended the 103rd (December, 1947) and 104th (March, 1948) 
Sessions of the Governing Body as a deputy member of the workers’ group. During 
the San Francisco Conference, when the Governing Body was elected for a new 
term, he was chosen as a full member of the workers’ group. 

Fenton was born in Boston, Mass., in 1895. He went to work at an early age 
and studied at night at the Suffolk Law College. Later he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar and to practice before the United States Supreme Court. His 
father was an official in Boston of the A.F. of L. International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Warehousemen of America, and Fenton himself also 
joined the Teamsters International and soon became active in the affairs of his 
local union. He served successively as Vice-President and President of the Central 
Labor Union in Boston, as State representative of the Teamsters’ Union, and later 
as regional director for the A.F. of L. In 1940 he became A.F. of L. National 
Director of Organisation. 

In addition to his work with the A.F. of L. he served on many U.S. Federal 
Agencies as labour member. He was a mediator on the War Labor Board, and a 
member of the Labor Policy Committee of the War Production Board. He was a 
consultant on vocational education to the United States Department of Education, 
a member of the Labor-Management Advisory Committee of the United States 
Department of Labor, a labour member of the National Planning Association, and 
a member of the Management-Labor Policy Committee for Training within Industry. 
He was also one of ten members of an advisory committee set up as a result of a 
conference of representatives of trade union organisations in countries concerned 
with the European Recovery Programme, held in London in March 1948. * 

Francis Fenton was deeply religious and he devoted his life to the service of 
his fellow-men, as a practical expression of his religion. He was a newcomer to 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July, 1947, p. 59. 
* Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 1948, p. 667. 
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the I.L.0., but with his genial personality he soon made friends. Although his 
previous experience had been exclusively in the national labour movement of his 
own country, he was quickly gaining a good grasp of the international aspects of 
labour matters, and had already become a prominent figure in the workers’ group 
of the Governing Body and an active and outspoken member of several of its 
committees. He was a close friend of the late Robert J. Watt, with whom he 
worked in the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. The death of both A.F. 
of L. International Representatives within a year is a heavy blow both to the 
American and to the international labour movement. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE 32ND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


In addition to publishing a memorandum on the 32nd Session 
of the International Labour Conference, setting forth the agenda of 
the Conference, the Office has recently published two reports for 
the Conference, dealing respectively with vocational guidance and 
with the proposed revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies 
Convention. 


REPORTS CONCERNING INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Records of the first sessions of the Textiles Committee and the 
Petroleum Committee have now been published, together with the 
general report which forms the first item on the agenda of the 
Petroleum Committee’s second session. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


NINTH MEETING OF THE PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


The Ninth Pan American Child Congress met at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, from 5 to 10 January 1948. The Congress was attended by 
delegates from all but a few of the American Republics and by 
official observers from the Pan American Union, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, the International Children’s Emergency Fund of 
pogo or and the International Union for the Protection 
tH) ood. 


The work of the Congress was carried on in four sections which conducted their 
work through technical commissions, dealing respectively with pediatrics and 
maternal and child health, social welfare and legislation, education, and inter- 
American co-operation. 

Three resolutions were adopted on the basis of the report of the first of these 
technical commissions. The first, concerning the organisation and financing of 
maternal and child health services, recommended their integration with local 
public health services, sanitary units, health centres or rural health stations, and 
the inclusion of such services as mental hygiene services, dental health services 
and nurseries and kindergartens. The resolution also stressed the importance of 
the work of the general public health nurse. The second resolution, dealing with 





? For notes~on these publications, see the “ Bibliography ” section below. 
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diseases arising as a result of various deficiencies, recommended greater protection 
of family life through the extension of social insurance and family allowances, the 
creation of nutrition institutes, the training of personnel for nutrition work, 
measures for increasing food production and reducing the cost of living, and mass 
feeding. The third resolution dealt with tuberculosis and urged early discovery and 
isolation of cases, systematic and periodical examination by the Abrue method, 
and B.C.G. vaccination. 

The commission on social welfare and legislation adopted a recommendation on 
the organisation of social services for mothers and children, urging, among other 
things, that Governments should recognise their responsibility for child welfare 
by vesting in an appropriate agency the authority to initiate and develop social 
services for families and children, that they should participate in the financing of 
these services, that efforts should be made to improve general social conditions 
important to family life, and that the importance of case work should be stressed. 

A special resolution recommended that each country taking a census in 1950 
should arrange to obtain statistical data which would contribute to a knowledge 
of the condition of children in America. 

The final report adopted by the Congress contained the text of the new Vene- 
zuelan Children’s Code }, the final drafting work on which had been completed by 
the Venezuelan delegation with the assistance of one of the subcommissions of the 
Social Welfare and Legislation Commission.? 


THE BULGARIAN TWwo-YEAR PLAN 


REVISION OF THE PLAN 


Revised objectives for output in 1948 under the Bulgarian 
Two-Year Plan for 1947 and 1948 * were approved by an Order of 
the Council of Ministers of 30 January 1948.4 The plan covers the 
whole field of industry, agriculture, transport and commerce. 


Industry. 
The plan calls for the following increases in output for the year 1948 over the 
results actually achieved in the course of 1947 : 


Percentage 
increase 
Industry in general (excluding handicrafts). ....... 36 
Manufacturing industry ........-..+4++4+s4ee-s 37.8 
DT << cs 6 ke ee eee eee ewe 38 
Ce i « « sa 6 6 6 b+ ee Oe eS 35 
Dy gestae nee en scent eeeeesceaees 15.7 
ee Gs 6 6% 6 kee eS a ee oe ee eee ee oo 15 
Die facade i ir a a oe A a ae ee 19 
Eg ee ae ee ee 133 
i sae 64g. 6 ae ree eb ww wee ee Sa 5 


It specifies a number of measures which must be taken with regard to certain 
industries, the main points of which are mentioned below : 


(1) active prosecution of the studies of available mineral resources ; 


(2) improvement of the technical installations in lignite mines with a view to 
the increased use of lignite both as a domestic fuel and in industry ; 


(3) determination of calorific standards for the various grades of coal and 
lignite, and establishment of a special agency to ensure the rational use of the 
various types of coal ; 


1 The new Venezuelan Constitution, of 5 July 1947, requires the adoption of such a Code. 
Gaceta Oficial, 30 July 1947, 194 Extraordinary. 
* Bulletin of the Pan American Union, June 1948, p. 334. 
_ * For the original objectives of the Two-Year Plan, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, 
No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 313. 
* Durzhaven Vestnik, No. 37, 16 Feb. 1948. 
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(4) preparation and publication within six months of a handbook on technical 
standards for manufactured goods to be observed in the principal branches of 
industry, and organisation of methods of supervision ; 

(5) determination within six months of quantitative standards concerning 
the use of raw materials, power, lubricants, etc., per unit of output, their observance 
in each industrial undertaking, and submission of monthly reports on output 
in relation to these standards ; 

(6) study and report to the State Planning Commission within three months of 
the plan for the technical and economic reconstruction of the metal, chemical and 
rubber industries with a view to the enlargement, specialisation, modernisation 
and reallocation of undertakings so as to obtain the most rational use of equipment 
and raw materials ; 

(7) submission within two months of plans for new foundries at Pernik, expan- 
sion of the “ electro-metal ” works and establishment of a factory for the manufac- 
ture of spare parts for motor vehicles, etc. ; 

(8) organisation of the production, by the end of 1948, of ultramarine blue, 
amilacetate and other chemicals, and study and preparations in view of the pro- 
duction of organic chemical products ; 

(9) organisation of a Central Research Institution and establishment of study 
and research laboratories in the main industrial centres. 


The various ministries concerned are also instructed to get into touch with the 
undertakings or central groups thereof for the supply of raw materials and equip- 
ment and the marketing of the output. 

In addition, a report is called for on the steps to be taken for the execution of 
the agreement with Rumania and Yugoslavia on industrial co-operation. 


Handicrafts. 

The Ministry of Industries and Crafts and the Ministry of Communal Property 
are instructed to consolidate the handicraft establishments which have recently 
been set up, to group them in the sectors of State and communal undertakings, 
thus creating favourable opportunities for the expansion of handicraft undertakings 
and for the raising of the cultural and material standards of Bulgarian handi- 
craftsmen. 


Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The plan aims at increasing the output of agriculture in 1948 by 60 per cent. over 
that of 1947. For this purpose the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has set the 
following tasks : 

(1) to increase the cultivable area by 18,200 hectares ', by drainage, levelling 
and irrigation ; 

(2) to increase the average output per acre by the introduction of appropriate 
technical methods, increased use of natural and artificial fertilisers, use of selected 
seeds, and action against pests and plant diseases ; 

(3) to organise and carry out the mechanisation of agricultural work by conso- 
lidating the tractor stations on an economic basis, by increasing their number to 
70 in 1948 and by supplying the required equipment to these stations in accordance 
with the plan ; 

(4) to improve the organisation of agricultural producers’ and work co- 
operatives, to increase their number to 800, and to provide them with equipment 
according to the plan ; 

(5) to set up stock-raising farms in certain centres ; 

(6) to seek out suitable public land near towns, villages and industrial undertak- 
ings and to arrange for its use by trade union committees, wage earners and 
handicraftsmen, for the growing of potatoes and other foods ; 





11 hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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(7) to organise the production of certain important commercial crops, such as 
sugarbeet, cotton, flax and soya bean, on the basis of contracts with State or public 
undertakings. 


The Ministry of Trade and Supplies is to provide the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forests with the necessary seed, fertiliser and other supplies. 

The output of animal products other than fish is to be increased in 1948 by 
25 per cent. as compared with 1947, and that of fish by 91 per cent. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forests is to purchase two modern fishing boats with full equip- 
ment, and to arrange for the building of 32 others, and for the conclusion of the 
necessary fishing agreements with the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. Fish breeding 
is to be developed in 2,000 hectares of rice plantations, as well as in 700 hectares of 
other areas. Contracts for 25 tons of fishing nets are to be placed in Yugoslavia. 


Transport, Communications and Trade. 
Traffic is to be increased in 1948 by the following proportions over 1947 : 














Percentage increase 
Traffic 
Goods traffic Passenger traflic 

a ee a ee eee eo 17 4.0 
Waterway 2... - ee ee ee ee 92 18.7 

| 
Motor vehicle 48 5.0 
Air ° | 1,076 538.0 














Targets are also set for postal traffic, telephone calls and telegrams, and for the 
number of broadcasting stations and their power. 

The increases in rail traffic are based on a better utilisation of railway wagon 
capacity, the reduction of the average turnround of a railway wagon to six days, 
the reduction of empty running of railway wagons to 25 per cent., and the prompt 
repair of wagons in bad order. The number of lorries is to be increased by 9 per cent. 
and of buses by 8 per cent. Plans are to be prepared within two months for the 
organisation of State undertakings for the motor transport of passengers and goods. 

The volume of retail trade is to be increased by 15 per cent. over 1947. State 
trading is to be increased by 100 per cent. and co-operative trading by 94 per cent., 
whereas private trading is to be reduced by 62 per cent. 

Exports are to be increased by 70 per cent. and imports by 60 per cent. The 
measures to be taken include the strengthening of the new import-export agencies, 
the establishment of commercial relations with countries with which Bulgaria has 
not yet concluded trade agreements and the standardisation of and control over 
the quality of exports. 


Investment and Finance. 


Investment is to be increased in 1948 by 54 per cent. as compared with 1947, 
and is to be allocated as follows : transport and communications (including roads), 
22.9 per cent. ; electrical works and dams, 21.2 per cent. ; manufacturing industry 
and mining, 20.3 per cent. ; agriculture and forestry, 11 per cent. ; building for 
cultural and social purposes, 10.4 per cent. ; housing, 8.7 per cent.; other, 5.5 per 
cent. Of the total, 79 per cent. will be for new construction and 21 per cent. for 
the expansion of existing plant repairs, and reorganisation. 

This investment is to be financed as to 42.9 per cent. out of the State budget, 
as to 24.2 per cent. out of the budget of the autonomous age: ‘es, and as to 32.9 
per cent. out of bank credits. The Ministry of Finance is to prep: »: an extraordinary 
budget designed to ensure the continuation of the work which the plan requires 


6 
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to be financed out of budgetary resources. The autonomous agencies, self-financing 
undertakings, co-operatives and municipalities, or the ministries using the funds 
of the above bodies for certain constructional works, must deposit the appropriate 
amounts, as specified in the 1948 plan, with the Bulgarian Investment Bank. * 


Labour Problems. 


Manpower. This is to be increased by 7.7 per cent., the greatest increase being 
in mining, where the plan provides for an increase of 16.7 per cent. In order to 
enable this to be carried out, the Labour Division must card index the workers 
of all planned undertakings and follow their movements, seek out with the help 
of local authorities and card index all building workers throughout the country, 
issue special cards to them, and ensure their immediate placement in employment 
so as to satisfy the labour requirements for all the building planned. 

The Directorate for Compulsory Labour must in 1948 place at least 50,000 
workers at the disposal of the construction agencies and supply the voluntary 
youth brigades with the necessary tools and equipment. The Central Committee 
of the Peoples’ Youth is to take the necessary steps to place at the disposal of the 
construction agencies, for two months each, three units of youth brigades, each 
consisting of 30,000 young persons. 


Training. All State undertakings covered by the plan must submit a list of 
their requirements for managerial and supervisory staff for the next three years, 
organise within their undertakings courses for the preparation, retraining and 
training of workers, and organise special courses for the training of the planning 
experts required by the central administrations and by the undertakings them- 
selves. 

The central production agencies and the central authorities must jointly arrange 
for school pupils to have a period of training in the undertakings. In addition, new 
technical centres are to be set up. 


Labour productivity. The Institute of Labour Standards, with the assistance 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions, must revise within four months all labour 
standards which have been set at too low a level. The Labour Directorate, the 
Social Insurance Institute, the managers of undertakings and trade union com- 
mittees must take steps to ensure that normal hours of work are utilised to the 
full, that labour discipline is strengthened, and that absenteeism and transfers 
from one undertaking to another cease. 

The competent authorities are to take steps to promote individual and collective 
interest in increasing labour productivity, and to arrange for prizes in cash and in 
kind to be given to those who deserve them. 

Wages and conditions of work. Total payrolls should reach the figure of 36,010 
million leva *, or an increase of 17 per cent. over 1947, and the average wage should 
rise by 3.8 per cent. 

Managers of undertakings must strictly observe the salaries and wages laid 
down in the standard wages list, and higher payments may be authorised only 
in cases where labour output is increased. They must also guarantee to the workers 
the enjoyment of their rights and privileges as laid down in social legislation and 
collective agreements, as well as the use, according to a prescribed plan, of their 
holidays with pay. 


Cultural and Social Welfare. 
The plan sets targets for the increase in children’s holiday facilities, for beds 


in hospitals and sanatoria, and rest hours, and for school facilities. 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PLAN 


In May 1948 the Minister of Industry published a Decree regarding 
the accomplishment of the Two-Year Plan, which discusses the causes 





? For the establishment of the Bulgarian Investment Bank, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1948, p. 375. 
71 U.S. dollar = 288 leva. 
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of the falling-off in production observed in all branches of industry 
and indicates the exceptional measures required to redress the 
situation. 


During the first quarter of 1948 the revised production plan was carried out 
to the extent of 90.4 per cent., apart from handicrafts. In industry it was carried 
out to the extent of 90.8 per cent., and in agriculture, 89.1 per cent. The manpower 
plan was met to the extent of 99.4 per cent. ; labour productivity, 101.2 per cent. ; 
and total payrolls, 100 per cent. The daily average wage during this period was 
415 leva. There was a marked decline in May, the preliminary figures for the 
month showing a 76 per cent. figure for industry as a whole, as against 103 per 
cent. for April. Some of the figures for particular industries in the two months 
were as follows : metallurgy, 98 per cent. and 66 per cent. ; metalworking, 102 per 
cent. and 72 per cent. ; cotton, 96 per cent. and 71 per cent. ; rubber, 124 per 
cent. and 104 per cent. ; food, 184 per cent. and 88 per cent. 

This decline in output is described in the Decree as due mainly to a deterioration 
in the morale of the managerial staff in the nationalised industries, following the 
cessation of the “ industrial competition’ which had been organised to celebrate 
May Day. Managers had neglected to combat growing absenteeism among their 
personnel and had passed over in silence various signs of negligence which 
endangered the achievement of the production plan. 

In order to provide a remedy, the Minister has instructed the central directorates 
for all industries to arrange immediately for tours of inspection in the industrial 
centres and undertakings of the economic branch concerned. All the administrative 
personnel available are to participate in this work, and will be empowered to take 
any necessary action. The inspectors will be assisted by representatives of the 
Central Council of Trade Unions and by inspectors from the Ministry of Industry : 
they must report regularly to the central directorates, and point out, in particular, 
any cases of abuse or negligence on the part of managers of undertakings. 

Undertakings are required to take appropriate action to bring the workers back 
to work and to fight absenteeism. All those who leave their work without good 
reason are to be punished by fines, loss of leave or forfeiture of the title “ shock 
worker ” and the privileges going with it. Lost time must be made good by work on 
Sundays and public holidays and by overtime. 

Managers of undertakings are also required to submit reports to the competent 
central directorate whenever the target cannot be reached owing to difficulties 
which it is impossible to overcome by action within the undertaking itself. 


AGRICULTURAL CENSUS IN RUMANIA 


The agricultural census held in Rumania on 25 January 1948 
brings out the profound changes made by recent agrarian legislation. 
Provisional results, from which the particulars given below have been 
drawn, have already been published relating to the system of tenure, 
the number and size of holdings, the number of workers engaged, 
livestock and equipment. 


Number and Extent of Holdings. 


According to the replies to the census, the area of holdings totals 20.7 million 
hectares out of a total territory of 23.7 million (the difference of 3 million hectares 
consists of agriculturally non-productive areas—lakes, rivers, built-up land, etc.). 
The number of landowners is 5,500,000, of whom 90 per cent. have holdings not 
exceeding 3 hectares (7 4% acres) in extent. This proportion is made up as follows : 
under 0.5 hectare, 16.4 per cent. ; 0.5 to 1 hectare, 20 per cent. ; 1 to 2 hectares, 
26.8 per cent. ; 2 to 3 hectares, 26.8 per cent. Only 0.3 per cent. of all owners have 
over 50 hectares. 





2 Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Sofia. 
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There are 3,096,177 agricultural holdings, over one third of which are from 
1 to 3 hectares in extent. 


Manpower. 

There are 8,000,000 persons between 14 and 65 years of age engaged in agricul- 
ture. Of this total, 181,000 are permanent employees and 800,000 are seasonal 
workers. 

The density of the agricultural population is greatest in the Carpathian region 
of Wallachia (78 occupied persons per 100 hectares of agricultural land), while the 
lowest rate is found in the Dobrudja (27 persons per 100 hectares). Taking the 
country as a whole, the average area of land per occupied person is 1.8 hectares of 
farm land, or 1.2 hectares of arable land. 


Equipment. 

The livestock counted in agricultural holdings was as follows : 4,277,437 head 
of cattle ; 938,786 horses ; 10,935,331 sheep ; 571,149 goats ; 1,458,938 pigs over 
2 months old ; 15,918,299 head of poultry. There were also 472,312 hives of bees. 

The number of tractors registered was 10,754. The number of machines, etc., 
belonging to the different holdings is usually very small ; calculated per 100 holdings, 
the averages are as follows : 0.3 tractors ; 52.2 carts ; 43.5 ploughs ; 27.7 harrows ; 
10 cultivators ; 4.38 sprinkler pumps ; 2.4 seeders ; 0.6 threshers.* 


SocrAL Poticy IN IRAN 


When presenting his programme to Parliament on 22 June 1948, 
Mr. Hagire, the new head of the Iranian Government, announced 
that the Government intended to introduce immediately a series of 
social reforms for improving the conditions of life of all classes of the 
population, and referred in particular to the introduction of Bills on 
labour, social insurance and the extension of smallholdings.? 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN BURMA 


Among recent developments in the field of industrial relations in 
Burma have been the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act, the 
establishment of a tripartite Labour Legislation Committee, and the 
establishment of a Standing Joint Labour Advisory Board, also 
tripartite. 


Trade Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1947. 


The Indian Trades Disputes Act 1929 *, which was maintained in force in Burma 
after the separation from India in 1937, provides for the settlement of trade disputes 
through the employment of courts of enquiry and boards of conciliation. Sugges- 
tions for the amendment of legislation in Burma were made at intervals by the 
Director of Labour from April 1946 onwards and eventually resulted in the amend- 
ment of the Act by the Trades Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1947 4, which intro- 
duced two additional facilities for the prevention, investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes, namely, the appointment of individual conciliation officers, and 

1 Agerpres, No. 260, 17 May 1948. 

? Elteladt, 22 June 1948. 

3 Cf. LL.O.: Legislative Series, 1929, Ind. 2. 

* Burma Gazette Extraordinary, 16 July 1947. 
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a Court of Industrial Arbitration. Trade disputes may be referred to the Court 
of Arbitration in certain instances without the consent of either party. The awards 
of the Court are binding upon the parties and are enforceable under the Act.* 
The major changes effected by the amendments are summarised below. 


Conciliation officers. The competent authority may appoint conciliation officers, 
either permanently or for a specified period, for a specified area or for specified 
businesses, industries or undertakings in a specified area. Such officers are empow- 
ered, for the purpose of enquiring into an existing or apprehended trade dispute, 
to enter, upon notice, premises occupied by any industry, business or undertaking 
and are entitled to call for and examine any documents which they have ground 
for believing to be relevant to a dispute. Information furnished to the officer is 
to be treated as confidential, if the person supplying it so requests, and may not 
be disclosed by the officer except to his superior authority or the parties concerned 
in the dispute, for purposes of mediation or promotion of a settlement. 


Court of Industrial Arbitration. The competent authority is empowered to 
constitute an Industrial Court composed of three or more members. The chairman 
must be a barrister or advocate of not less than five years’ standing and each 
member must be an independent person. In particular instances the Court may 
be assisted by persons having expert knowledge of industriai matters. 

Any trade dispute may be referred by the competent authority to arbitration, 
at any time, if satisfied that (a) by reason of the continuance of the dispute, a 
serious outbreak of disorder or a breach of the public peace is likely to occur, or 
serious or prolonged hardship to a large section of the community is likely to be 
caused, or the industry concerned is likely to be seriously affected or the prospects 
and scope of employment therein curtailed ; or (b) the dispute is not likely to be 
settled by other means ; or (c) it is necessary in the public interest to do so. 


Awards. The Industrial Court makes such awards in the disputes referred to 
it as it thinks fit and proper after due enquiry and consideration. A copy of the 
award is then forwarded to the competent authority for publication in the official 
gazette, and to each of the parties. The award becomes operative upon the date 
specified therein, or if undated, upon the date on which it is published. The publi- 
cation of the award terminates the arbitration proceeding and the award may not 
be called into question in any civil or criminal proceeding. 

An award of the Industrial Court is binding: (a) on all parties to the trade 
dispute who appeared or were represented before it ; (b) on all parties who were 
summoned to appear as parties to the dispute whether they appeared or not, unless 
the Court is of the opinion that they were improperly made parties ; (c) in the 
case of an employer who is a party to the proceeding before the Court in respect 
of the undertaking to which the dispute relates, on his successors, heirs or assigns 
in respect of the undertaking to which the dispute relates ; (d) in the case of a 
union registered under the Trade Unions Act which is a party to the proceeding, 
on all persons represented by the union at the date of the award, as well as there- 
after ; and (e) in the case of an association which is not registered under any law 
for the time being in force, on all persons who are members of its working or 
managing committee. 


Penalties. Any party or person upon whom the award is binding who fails to 
carry out its terms may, upon conviction, be punishable with a fine, which may 
extend to 1,000 rupees for each day on which the terms of the award are not carried 
out. When the employer is a corporation, company or other association of persons, 
any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with its management 
may be punishable for the failure of the corporation, company or association, as 
the case may be, to comply with the terms of an award. 


Tripartite Labour Legislation Committee. 
During the year 1947 there were 20 strikes involving 135 premises and resulting 
in the loss of slightly more than one million man-days.?, Among the many demands 





1 Burma Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1, June 1948, p. 3. 
* Strikes involving less than 100 man-days lost were not included in these figures. Burma 
Labour Gazette, Vol. 1, No. 1, June 1948, pp. 5-6. 
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accompanying such strikes was one for a general review of labour legislation, which 
led to the establishment of the Labour Legislation Committee. The Committee is 
tripartite in character, being composed of representatives of employers, workers 
and Government. 

Since its formation the Committee has held more than 50 meetings and has 
examined or is examining the following Acts : the Factories Act ; the Apprentices 
Act ; the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act ; the Dock Labourers Act ; the Mines 
Act ; the Oilfields Act ; the Payment of Wages Act ; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act ; the Emigration Act ; the Trade Unions Act ; and the Trade Disputes Act. 
In addition the Committee has under consideration proposals for the following new 
Acts : an Employment Statistics Act ; a Minimum Wages Act ; a Shops and Estab- 
lishments Act ; an Act providing against unemployment ; and an Act providing 
against old age. 

Several reports have been issued by the Committee, notably those dealing with 
the Factories Act 1, Payment of Wages Act, Employment Statistics Act, Minimum 
Wages Act and Mines Act. Other reports are to be submitted in the near future.? 


Standing Joint Labour Advisory Board. 


A Standing Joint Labour Advisory Board has been set up to advise the Govern- 
ment on all labour matters and particularly on the problem of unemployment. The 
Board is composed of representatives of Government, labour and industry, appoint- 
ed for a term of three years dating from its first meeting. At the end of that period 
it will be reconstituted, the existing members being eligible for reappointment.* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN FRANCE 
THE QUESTION OF THE “ Most REPRESENTATIVE ORGANISATIONS ” 


Since the beginning of 1948, a number of decisions have been 
taken by the French Government and Ministry of Labour with a 
view to determining the organisations which should represent the 
workers for various statutory purposes. Particulars of these measures, 
together with a brief review of the background of the question, will 
be found below. 


The problem of the most representative workers’ organisations is of particular 
importance in France. Legislation in different matters—regarding the right to 
submit lists of candidates for the election of staff representatives and members of 
works committees, the composition of the boards of nationalised undertakings, 
the method of appointing members of the Economic Council, the discussion and 
conclusion of collective agreements, the composition of various other joint agencies, 
particularly those connected with social security and industrial output—has 
usually entrusted the “ most representative trade union organisations ” with repre- 
sentation of the workers as a whole. The principles by which the authorities should 
be guided in their appreciation of the representative character of a trade union 
organisation were first defined by a ministerial circular in 1936, the substance 
of which was restated, in the light of subsequent events, in another circular dated 
28 May 1945.* 


Changes in Trade Union Structure. 


During the past year, there were various new developments which profoundly 
altered the structure of the French trade union movement. These, taken in chrono- 
logical order, were the establishment of a number of “ autonomous” unions, 
independent of the principal confederations ; the split in the General Confederation 
of Labour (C.G.T.) ; the establishment of a new trade union centre entitled C.G.T. 
—Force ouvriére (referred to here as C.G.T.—Labour Force), bringing together the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 3, Mar. 1948, p. 246. 
* Burma Labour Gazette, Vol. I, No. 1, June 1948, pp. 3-4. 

* Ibid., p. 4. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LII, No. 6, Dec. 1945, p. 680. 
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organisations which had left the C.G.T. as well as some previously established 
independent unions ; and, thirdly, the formation of an Inter-confederal League 
(cartel) made up of representatives of the C.G.T.—Labour Force, the Confederation 
of Christian Workers and the General Confederation of Supervisory Personnel. 
Furthermore, several administrative decisions which had not recognised the 
representative character of the General Confederation of Supervisory Personnel 
were annulled as ultra vires by the Council of State, the highest administrative 
authority in the country (these include the Order of 5 December 1947 regarding 
the composition of the board of the nationalised coal mines, that of 6 February 
1948 regarding representation on departmental wage boards, and that of 27 
February 1948 regarding the joint committees in the National Railway Company). 

These changes in the trade union situation necessitated a number of official 
decisions modifying the composition of several boards and other bodies. Two 
decisions of a general character were taken, with respect to works committees 
and collective bargaining, which are briefly analysed below. 


Trade Union Representation within the Undertaking. 

In a circular dated 26 January 1948 *, the Minister of Labour and Social Security 
indicated, for the benefit of divisional inspectors of labour and manpower, the 
criteria by which the representative character of trade union organisations should 
henceforward be determined. They are : size of membership (“ important but not 
decisive, and should not be statically viewed ”) ; independence (whether the stated 
membership is composed of persons having joined voluntarily) ; regularity and 
genuine character of contributions ; experience and seniority (it would appear, 
the circular states, that these qualities cannot be contested in the case of unions 
affiliated with the C.G.T.—Labour Force, since this is the re-establishment of an 
older organisation with a long trade union record); and, finally, the patriotic 
attitude of the organisation or its leaders. 

The circular states, further, that if the representative character of an organisa- 
tion at the level of the undertaking cannot be sufficiently demonstrated, its affilia- 
tion to one of the principal trade union centres, recognised at the national level, 
may be taken into account as a supplementary criterion, but this affiliation may 
in no case automatically carry with it recognition of representative character, and 
each organisation must be examined in every instance with all due impartiality. 
Lastly, the representative character of a iegally constituted organisation whose 
independence cannot be contested, and which has obtained one or more seats at 
the last election, may not be questioned except where new circumstances have 
arisen since that election. 


Representation for Purposes of Collective Bargaining. 

A Decree dated 8 April 1948 ! concerns the determination of the organisations 
which are to take part in the discussion and negotiation of collective agreements. 

Following the Act of 23 December 1946, which redefined the collective agreement 
system *, a Government decision of 13 March 1947 had provided that, in order to 
take part in the discussion and negotiation of collective agreements, a trade union 
organisation must prove that its membership included a certain proportion—10, 
25 or 33 per cent., as the case might be—of the total organised workers in the 
grades concerned. The application of this decision was at once found to be a delicate 
matter ; and it also caused protest as involving an investigation into the mem- 
bership of organisations which might wish to have their representative character 
recognised. With the split in the C.G.T., the number of organisations increased 
and the mathematical criteria on which the decision was based became inaccurate 
and, in the words of the ministerial circular referred to above, might have led to 
the elimination of all trade union organisations, since none might be able to show 
the required percentage. A change was therefore necessary. This was effected by 
the Decree of 8 April 1948, which rescinded the 1947 decision and issued new rules. 

Section 2 of the Decree states that “ with a view to the conclusion of national 
collective agreements for the principal branches of activity, and in order to ensure 





+ MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE LA S&CURITE SOCIALE: Teztes officiels, E.T. 131. 
* Journal officiel, 9 Apr. 1948. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, p. 287. 
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fair representation of the trade union organisations which are to discuss the general 
clauses of such agreements, applying to all grades of employed persons, the national 
trade union organisations affiliated with the following confederations should be 
considered as the most representative : the General Confederation of Labour, the 
C.G.T.—Labour Force, and the French Confederation of Christian Workers (for all 
grades of employed persons including supervisory staff) ; the General Confederation 
of Supervisory Personnel (for supervisory grades only) ”. 

The Decree provides further that, with a view to negotiating national agree- 
ments of limited scope or the special chapters of national agreements of general 
scope (chapters applying to specified classes of workers only), the Minister of 
Labour and Social Security shall judge the representative character of the trade 
union organisations concerned ; he will also decide whether, in particular cases, 
representative character may be conferred on other organisations than those 
referred to in section 2. 


Membership of National Committees. 

In pursuance of these Decrees, two Orders issued by the Minister of Labour 
on 8 June and 28 July 1948 1, modified the representation of labour on the Superior 
Collective Agreements Board and the Superior Works Committees Board. Of the 
five persons representing the workers on the Collective Agreements Board, two 
will belong to the C.G.T., one to the C.G.T.—Labour Force, one to the Christian 
Workers’ Confederation and one to the General Confederation of Supervisory 
Personnel ; of the eight representatives of employed persons on the Works Com- 
mittees Board, three will be nominated by the C.G.T., two by the C.G.T.—Labour 
Force, two by the Christian Workers’ Confederation and one by the General Con- 
federation of Supervisory Personnel. 


FRENCH EMPLOYERS AND THE WorKS COMMITTEES 


After the national conference of members of works committces 
which was arranged by the General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.) 
in April 19482, the National Council of French Employers has 
restated its point of view regarding the whole question of works 
committees and the spirit in which, it considers, the legislation on 
this subject should be applied. 

After recalling that the preamble to the Order of 22 February 1945 stressed 
that “ fruitful union of all the factors in production ” which was to be characteristic 
of works committees as an institution, the Council urges that “ the co-operation 
which should exist in the undertaking between management and personnel can 
only be obtained through an honest, continuous effort on the part of all members 
of the committee within the economic and social unit formed by the undertaking ”. 
The Council then points out that the directives issued by the C.G.T. for workers’ 
members of works committees have all tended towards “combat and not co- 
operation ” ; it warns employers against “ any attempt to divert the new institution 
from its proper purpose ” ; considers that “ all outside interference in the work of 
the committees and particularly any trade union intervention, can only hamper 
the committees’ proceedings and impede achievement of their object ” ; and asks 
its members to “ oppose most vigorously any intrusion of political considerations 
and instructions in the proceedings of the works committees, such as would divert 
them from their object and transform an institution established for better agree- 
ment among all into a seed-bed of provocation and struggle ”.* 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYEES’ ORGANISATIONS 
AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN POLAND 


Co-operation between responsible heads of departments and 
employees’ unions in the Polish fiscal administration was regulated 





1 Journal officiel, 3 July and 7 Aug. 1948. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1948, p. 399. 
° L’usine nouvelle, No. 25, 17 June 1948. 
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early in 1948 by an Order of the Minister of Finance. The ten sections 
of the Order cover questions relating to employee representation, 
conditions of employment, union consultation in matters affecting 
the economic interests of employees, and other staff matters. 


The employees will be represented by unions for each grade of the service. 
The interests of employees will be represented in discussions with the Minister of 
Finance by the Central Committee of employees’ unions in the fiscal administration. 
The responsible heads of departments belonging to the first and second grades of 
the service are to maintain regular contact with the central committees concerned, 
and to hold joint meetings whenever any question arises relating to employees’ 
social welfare, improvements in productivity, discipline, or health and safety. 

To assist the proper performance of union business, free time on normal pay 
is to be granted to one member of the union committee whenever the department 
concerned employs more than 500 workers. 

Close co-operation is to be established in the field of social welfare. The union 
is to share in the management of the staff canteen. 

The responsible head of a department may not, without previous consultation 
with the union, call on the staff to work overtime outside normal working hours, 
if the overtime is expected to continue on more than two days of any week. The 
granting of annual leave and special holidays and the payment of welfare allow- 
ances are to be decided by agreement with the union. 

The union concerned is to be consulted in connection with all intended promo- 
tions or any transfer of workers to another locality. No member of a union com- 
mittee may be dismissed or transferred to another locality without the agreement 
of the Central Committee in the Ministry of Finance. 

The promulgation of this Order was requested by the Central Committee of 
employees’ unions in the fiscal administration, which considered that the two 
parties had accumulated sufficient practical experience of joint consultation since 
the war to serve as a basis for a final regulation of the question and guarantee its 
effective application. As the fiscal administration is the first branch of the public 
service in which co-operation with the employees’ unions has been regulated in 
this way, it is expected that a similar system will gradually be introduced in all 
the public services and that the new public servants’ statute will be based on the 
same principles." 


EMPLOYMENT 


USE OF MANPOWER IN HUNGARY 


DISMISSAL OF WORKERS IN NATIONALISED UNDERTAKINGS 


With a view to rationalising the employment of manpower, two 
Hungarian Orders were published on 6 April 1948 regulating the 
dismissal and engagement of workers.” 


The Orders, which apply to undertakings which are nationalised or administered 
by the State, and also to those in which the State has at least a 50 per cent. share, 
cover all manual and non-manual workers employed in such undertakings, with 
the exception of workers on temporary contracts. 





» Zwiazkowec (Warsaw), 14 Mar. 1948. 
; * Order No. 3950/1948 Korm. provisionally regulates the dismissal and engagement of workers 
in State-owned or partially State-owned industrial undertakings, and is supplemented by Order 
No. 2570/1948 E.K.M. of the same date, which gives details of the application of the previous 
Order (Magyar Kézlény, 6 Apr. 1948). 
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The head of any undertaking covered by the Order was required to decide 
whether he was in a position to dispense with a certain number of the workers 
whom he employed. The result of this examination had to be communicated to the 
Manpower Board before 15 April 1948, with details concerning the occupation and 
the vocational training of the workers to be dismissed or, if necessary, to be engaged, 
together with reasons for the contemplated dismissals or engagements. This 
declaration had to be accompanied by the report of the works council or of the 
principal shop steward of the undertaking. The Manpower Board is entitled to ask 
for supplementary details or to propose that the competent Minister should enquire 
into the working of the undertaking in question. 

If the Manpower Board considers that the employer can do without a certain 
numbers of workers, it requests him to name the superfluous members of his staff, 
in accordance with principles already laid down by the Board and also in agreement 
with the works council. The Board may decide that such persons shall be : (a) given 
some other work in the same undertaking ; (b) transferred to another undertaking 
covered by the Order ; (c) held at the disposal of the authorities ; or (d) dismissed, 
in accordance with the legal and constitutional provisions dealing with contracts 
of employment. The Board may also invite the head of the undertaking to choose 
another worker to replace any worker who may have been affected by one of the 
above measures. 


Conditions of Transfer and Dismissal. 


In the event of transfer, full account must be taken, if possible, of the worker’s 
vocational training and, in any case, he must be transferred to an occupation suited 
to his age, general health and physical condition. He receives the wages or salary 
appropriate to the occupation to which he has been assigned. In particularly 
deserving cases, the worker may, within three days, request that the decision 
concerning his assignment to new work shall be revised. If the Board maintain its 
decision, and if the worker does not accept it, his contract of employment may be 
rescinded. 

The same provisions are applicable in the undertaking to which the worker is 
transferred. He is not entitled to any dismissal allowance, but the period of service 
which he has completed in the former undertaking must be considered as if he had 
done it in the new undertaking, especially as regards any pension rights acquired. 
If the new undertaking is in another district, it must supply him with suitable 
lodging, and the former undertaking must pay removal costs. 

During the period when he is held at the disposal of the authorities—a period 
which may not last more than three months—the worker receives his normal 
wage or salary. If during this period he has not been assigned to another under- 
taking or transferred, his contract is rescinded according to the regulations in force. 
He is free during this period to enter the service of any employer not covered by the 
Order, but he must inform his former employer within three days. The former 
employer then terminates the contract of employment and deducts from the 
dismissal allowance the sums received by the worker on account of being placed at 
the disposal of the authorities. If the worker omits to notify his new employment, 
he loses all right to dismissal allowance and must, in addition, repay the employer 
the wages which he received subsequent to his entry into the service of the new 
employer. On the proposal of the Manpower Board, the Minister of Construction 
and Public Works must refund to the undertaking the wages paid out to workers 
placed at the disposal of the authorities. 

If a non-manual worker is transferred or placed at the disposal of the authorities, 
the undertaking concerned needs the authorisation of the Council of Ministers to 
fill his post, and for this purpose must submit an application, accompanied by a 
statement from the Manpower Board that it does not intend to fill this post by the 
transfer of another worker. In the case of manual workers, it is sufficient to obtain 
advance authorisation from the Manpower Board. 


The Manpower Board. 


The Manpower Board is composed of a chairman nominated by the Secretary- 
General of the Superior Economic Council, and of six members chosen respectively 
by the Minister of Construction and Public Works, the Minister of Industry, the 
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Minister of Commerce, the Minister of Finance, the National Planning Office and 
the Trade Union Council. The decisions of the Board are final except as regards 
the assignment or transfer of workers, who have the right to apply to the Board for 
a reversal of its decision. Furthermore, workers are still entitled to take judicial 
proceedings with a view to upholding their rights under their contract. 

The Board has a permanent secretariat which is under the authority of the 
Minister of Construction and Public Works. With a view to the placing of any 
workers dismissed or held at the disposal of the authorities, the secretariat acts in 
collaboration with the trade union employment offices and with any public bodies 
which deal with vocational retraining. 


PLACING OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


An Order was issued on 25 April 1948, concerning the establish- 
ment of priority in the placing of agricultural workers, for the 
purpose of ensuring a more efficient utilisation of manpower. 


The agricultural employment offices are required to observe the following 
order of priority when referring workers to employment : 


(a) persons normally engaged in agriculture, who live in the area covered 
by the employment office, to the extent to which such persons are without means 
and have family responsibilities ; 

(6) persons normally engaged in agriculture and who live in the area covered by 
the employment office, who own property not exceeding 5 cadastral yokes of arable 
land or 1 cadastral yoke of vineyard, orchard or garden, with a proper system of 
irrigation, and with not less than four dependants ; 


(c) persons as defined under (a) and (b) above who live in a neighbouring 
town or commune, in cases when the competent employment office is not in a 
position to procure employment for them ; 


(d) persons defined under (a), (b) and (c) above who have less than four 
dependants or no family responsibilities ; 


(e) persons defined under (a) and (b) above, who live in a town or commune 
at a distance from the place of work ; 


(f) persons who are not normally engaged in agriculture, and who live at the 
place of work or, failing that, in another commune. 


Among persons belonging to the same group, priority must be given to workers 
who have returned from captivity or deportation and to persons in receipt of war 
relief. The employment office must comply with the request of any employer 
who chooses by name a worker coming under heads (a) and (b) ; but it retains the 
right, in the case of a worker belonging to group (b), to refuse to place him if it 
is in a position to propose a worker belonging to group (a). 

The Order also contains provisions concerning the weekly reports which the 
various employment agencies must address to their superiors on the employment 
situation in their areas, in order to ensure equilibrium between the supply of and 
demand for manpower.* 


REDISTRIBUTION OF MANPOWER IN GREAT BRITAIN 


During the month of April 1948, the total number of persons in 
civil employment in Great Britain increased considerably, and unem- 
ployment decreased slightly. An examination of the progress made 
in redistributing manpower between various industries in accordance 









? Order No. 50800/1948, F.M. (Magyar Kézlény, 25 Apr. 1948.) 
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with the target set by the Economic Survey for 1948 | indicates that 
the movement of workers to essential industries is still slow. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


The total working population * declined during April by 13,000, a decrease 
of 19,000 men being offset by an increase of 6,000 women. This is the first time 
since November 1947 that the number of women has shown an increase. The decline 
in the total working population is less than the average monthly rate forecast 
for the first half of the year. 

In spite of this decrease, the total number in civil employment (industry, 
commerce and services of all kinds) rose by 56,000 during the month (44,000 men 
and 12,000 women). This is a greater increase than during the whole of the first 
quarter and is partly due to the rise in the rate of releases from the armed forces 
in the early part of the year. The number of insured persons registered as unem- 
ployed was 290,000 on 12 May, compared with 300,800 on 12 April, representing 
at both dates about 2 per cent. of the insured population. The size of the armed 
forces was reduced in April by 32,000, leaving a total of 896,000. Nearly 49,000 
releases were reported during the month, a considerable decrease on the rate of 
release during the first quarter. The estimated number of men and women on 
release leave who had not yet taken up employment fell to 165,000. The number 
of foreign workers (including ex-prisoners of war given civilian status) placed in 
employment during April was 9,400, a decline from the average of 12,500 during 
the first quarter of the year. 


Redistribution of Manpower. 


The following table indicates the numbers employed (in thousands) at the 
end of 1947 and in March and April 1948, together with the estimates for the end 
of 1948 found in the Economic Survey for 1948. The increase or decrease since 
31 December 1947 is also shown, as well as the total increase or decrease forecast 


in the Survey for the period 31 December 1947 to 31 December 1948. 


Employment in Essential Industries. 


It is clear from the table that some difficulty has been experienced in 
applying the manpower programme outlined in the Economic Survey for 1948. 
Manpower is not flowing to some of the essential industries at the rate expected. 
This is the case, particularly, for coal mining and the textile industries. In the 
coal mines, the total number on colliery books at the end of April 1948 was 724,000, 
showing an increase of 6,000 over the figure for 31 December 1947. An additional 
26,000 workers will have to be recruited during the remaining two thirds of the 
year in order to reach the target set by the Economic Survey, and for that purpose 
the rate of recruitment will have to increase from a monthly average of 1,500 at 
present to a monthly average of 3,250 during the remainder of the year. In the 
textile industries, although 18,000 new workers were found between 1 January 
and 30 April, bringing the total up to 670,000, this compared with an additional 
80,000 workers needed during the remaining eight months of the year. 

In agriculture, the total number employed rose from 1,055,000 at the end of 
1947 to 1,075,000 at the end of April 1948, with an objective of 1,110,000 employed 
by the end of the year. Although this increase is explained to some extent by a 
seasonal rise in the spring and summer, which is customary in agriculture and 
usually gives place to a decline during the autumn and winter, the situation is 
considered satisfactory. The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour 
explained that the immediate effective demand had in general been satisfied. 
For coal mining and the textile industries, however, he stated that all possible 
steps were being taken in order to bring about a considerable increase in the rate 
of recruitment. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 205. 

2 That is, the total number of persons in work or available for work, up to the age of 65 (men) 
and 60 (women), including the armed forces, demobilised members of the armed forces not yet 
in employment, and the unemployed, but excluding private indoor domestic servants. 

* Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 22 June 1948, col. 1116. 
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Coal (total manpower) ...| 758 763 | 760 | 790 +11 32 
(on colliery books) ... | (718) (724) (724) (750) + 6 
Other mining and quarrying 73 74 74 75 +1 
Public utilities 270 271 272 280 + 2 
Transport and shipping .. | 1,438 | 1,451 | 1,459 | 1,460 
1,055 | 1,069 | 1,075 | 1,110 
35 35 35 37 


t+++t+4¢4+4 





1,364 | 1,355 | 1,365 | 1,200 





Manufactures : | 
Building materials 590 586 | 585 575 
Metals and engineering . | 2,876 | 2,890 | 2,891 | 2,900 
Textiles 652 664 670 760 
Clothing ... 831 832 830 800 
Food, drink, tobacco. ... 623 616 618 600 
CEEEE oon cncesowces | $36) 337 338 
Other manufactures .... | 1,343 | 1,342 | 1,338 


Distribution | 2,351 | 2,841 | 2,847 
Consumer services 2,120 | 2,128 | 2,142 
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Public services : | | 
Other National Govern- | | 
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| 1,105 | 1,118 1,121 
| 





Employment in Non-Essential Industries. 


The slow progress made by essential industries in recruiting the necessary 
manpower is explained to some extent by the fact that difficulties are experienced 
in reducing the number employed in other industries. One of the most striking 
instances is building and civil engineering, in which a decrease from 1,364,000 
at the end of 1947 to 1,200,000 was expected during 1948. There was, in fact, 
a fall of 24,000 during the first two months of the year, but 15,000 went back in 
March and 10,000 in April, so that the total figure by the end of April was slightly 
higher than at the end of 1947. Other industries which showed a marked tendency 
to increase, in contrast with the targets set in the Economic Survey, are distribution, 
which rose by 6,000 during April, and consumer’s services which rose by 14,000 
during the same period.* 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN SWEDEN 


An enquiry into the employment situation in Sweden on 20 May 
1948 made by the State Employment Board ? showed that there had 
been an increase in the total number of vacancies during the preceding 
quarter, which was ascribed primarily to seasonal changes, although 
substantial increases were also noted in industries with normally 





1 MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE : News Release, No. 7, dated 14 June 1948. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 4, Apr. 1948, p. 367. 
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small seasonal variations. The housing shortage proved, as usual, a 
serious obtacle to placement. 


The total number of vacancies was 97,000 (51,000 for male and 46,000 for 
female workers), as compared with a total of 60,000 (33,000 male, 27,000 female) 
on 15 February 1948. Out of the total, 58,000, or 63 per cent., could be filled with 
unskilled workers, as against 34 per cent. in February. This change was largely 
due to the fact that unskilled workers went from factories to outdoor work during 
April and May. The abolition of the rationing of electricity was another reason 
for the increase in the demand for unskilled workers. There was a slight decrease 
in the demand for skilled workers in industrial occupations. 


Influence of the Housing Shortage. 

The employers concerned reported that housing accommodation was available 
for only 20 per cent. of the vacancies in industrial occupations, 12 per cent. of the 
accommodation being intended for married couples. 

The following table shows the distribution of vacancies for the principal branches 
of activity and the number of cases in which housing was reported to be available. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VACANCIES AND AVAILABLE HOUSING 
ACCOMMODATION BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 20 MAY 1948 





Vacancies |Number of persons 
for unskilled capable of being 
workers housed 


Number 
Occupational of vacancies 
group 


| 
| 
| 





| Males | Females Males Females | Single Married 


| 


Agriculture and forestry | 17,974 | 979 8,476 706 | 12,963 
Industry and handicrafts | 25,704 | 13,080 | 14,232 | 10,056 6,722 
Communications 1,200; 193 852 118 300 


Commerce... .. «| 4,789 | 3,229 








Administration, techni- | 
cal and liberal profes- | 
| eee rarer 


Health care 
Domestic work . 
Other occupations .. 2,647 2,600 209 














Totul . ... .; 50,950 | 45,998 | 27,449 80,080 | veal 1,932 


{ 














EMPLOYMENT IN THE BurILpING INDUSTRY 


A special investigation has been undertaken with regard to 
employment in the building industry. 


Building and construction activity, which had decreased considerably during 
the second World War, reached the pre-war level in 1945, and in 1946 there was 
a further increase (between 10 and 20 per cent.) in the volume of building, raising 
by 10,000 the number of workers employed in the industry. However, in 1947, it 
became evident that the shortage of materials and manpower called for a slowing 
down in activity, and it was decided to reduce building investments to about two 
thirds of the 1946 volume.? At 1 August 1948, the total number of building workers 





? Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Stockholm. 
* The building industry has been under central control since 1943, when a system of permits 
was introduced. 
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was about 215,000, of whom 198,000 were employed in undertakings subject to 
control, 13,000 in undertakings (of small size) not coming under the central control, 
and 4,000 were unemployed. Those working in controlled undertakings included 
83,900 unskilled workers, 50,000 carpenters, 21,200 bricklayers, and 42,500 other 
workers. 

No building permits were granted during the autumn of 1947, and they were 
very restricted during the spring of 1948. However, there was a reserve of permits 
already granted which could not previously be used for lack of materials and 
manpower, so that the decrease in employment did not go very much beyond that 
expected for seasonal reasons. For purposes of comparison, it is of interest to 
note that while the number of workers employed in controlled undertakings was 
130,000 on 1 February 1947, there were 197,600 on 1 August 1947 and 127,300 
on 81 January 1948. The figures show that although efforts have been made by 
the authorities to smooth the seasonal differences in employment in the building 
industry-—by granting more permits for building to be carried out during the winter 
season—the variations are still substantial. 

The following table shows the percentage unemployment among building 
workers in towns with a population of over 30,000 at the beginning of each month 
from February to June in 1947 and 1948. 





Year 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 





12.8 14,1 





| 
9.5 | 18.8 

| 

| 











Unemployment was higher in 1948 than in 1947. The high figure (18.8 per cent.) 
at 1 March 1947 was caused by the temporary standstill due to exceptionally cold 
weather. However, the reduction in employment has probably been greater than 
the unemployment figures suggest, because there has been a transfer of building 
workers to other trades. During the first half of 1948, about 4,000 building workers 
were placed in other employment by the public employment service." 


APPRENTICESHIP REGULATION IN JAPAN 


The Japanese Ministry of Labour issued on 31 October 1947 an 
Ordinance (No. 6) concerning apprenticeship. The Ordinance came 
into force on 1 November 1947, except for Article 31, which requires 
the employer to draw up an apprentice roster and was to be enforced 
on 1 March 1948. 


Definition of Apprentice. 

According to the Ordinance, the apprentice is defined as one who learns one of 
the skills designated by the Ministry of Labour and who is employed with the 
permission given under the Labour Standard Law. The 15 skills designated are 
those of machinist (scientific instruments), precision instrument mechanic, electrical 
instrument mechanic (assembly), foundryman, blacksmith, engraver, pressman 
(precision), ornamental metalware maker (handwork), glassware engraver, lens 
grinder, pottery worker, lacquer-ware worker, bamboo and cane worker, pattern 
dyer (handwork), and hand-weaver. 


The Apprenticeship Contract. 

The apprenticeship contract under which, on the one hand, the employer 
promises to give the apprentice systematic training on the job, and on the other 
hand, the apprentice agrees to offer his labour in accordance with the agreed con- 
ditions, is required to be made in writing in duplicate and to be kept by the employer 





? Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Stockholm. 
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and the apprentice respectively during the contract period. The contract must 
specify the following : (1) name, occupation and address of employer, kind of 
enterprise and locality of working place ; (2) name, date of birth, permanent and 
present address of apprentice ; (3) kind of occupation engaged in ; (4) period of 
apprenticeship ; (5) period of probation, if set ; (6) matters in which the duty of 
employer and apprentice is particularly prescribed ; (7) wage rates, wage incre- 
ments and method of payment, and other matters pertaining to payment ; (8) seal 
and signature of employer, apprentice or legal representative of apprentice ; and 
(9) date of conclusion. The period of probation, which may not be longer than one 
month after employment, has to be included in the period of apprenticeship. 


Cancellation of Contract. 

The apprentice can cancel the apprenticeship contract if the employer ceases 
to have the qualifications as stipulated in this Ordinance ; or closes down the 
undertaking ; or becomes unable to conduct the apprenticeship training because 
of mental or physical handicap ; or violates the stipulations of law, the Ordinance, 
the rules of employment, or the apprenticeship contract. The employer also is 
allowed, subject to the permission of the Chief of the Labour Standard Inspection 
Office, to cancel the apprenticeship contract if the apprentice becomes unable to 
learn the skill because of mental or physical handicap ; or frequently violates the 
stipulations of law, the Ordinance, the rules of employment, or the apprenticeship 
contract ; or if the apprentice does not show sufficient aptitude, application or 
capacity to complete the course. During the period of probation, both parties can 
cancel the contract. 


Period of Apprenticeship. 

The period of apprenticeship is fixed according to the requirements of the 
different occupations, generally at three or four years, e.g., machinist (scientific 
instruments), three years ; precision instrument mechanic, four years ; and elec- 
trical instrument mechanic (assembly), three years. The period may be extended 
by not more than one year, with the permission of the Chief of the Labour Standard 


Inspection Office. 


Eligibility for Providing Apprenticeship Training. 

Persons eligible to train apprentices are those who have passed the examination 
for the qualification of instructors ; or who have a number of years’ specialised 
experience in the skill concerned with educational courses or other designated 
qualifications 1; or who have the qualifications for apprenticeship training 
recognised by the accredited trade or labour associations or stipulated in other 
laws and regulations. Persons who have lost the right of being elected as members 
of the House of Representatives are not allowed to train apprentices. 


Responsibilities of Employer. 

In carrying out the training the employer must decide the course, training 
hours, and other related matters to assure to the apprentice the necessary know- 
ledge and skill, and make any necessary adjustments in the course of training, in 
accordance with the apprentice’s aptitude, health, progress in learning and other 
factors. He must also test the skill of the apprentice at least once a year and decide 
the grade of skill attained. When the apprenticeship period is completed, the 
employer must test the skill of the apprentice and report the results to the Chief 
of the Labour Standard Inspection Office ; a certificate attesting the completion 
of apprenticeship must be given to the apprentice. 

The employer is responsible for entrusting the whole or a part of the appren- 
ticeship training to a qualified person, in case of his illness or other reasons which 
may make the apprenticeship training impossible. 





1 Persons eligible to undertake the training of machinists (scientific instruments), for ins- 
tance, are : (1) those who have had experience on the job for 10 years or more after their appren- 
ticeship contract is completed ; (2) those who have had experience on the job for five years or 
more after the completion of a course in an industrial middle school or training institution ; (3) 
those who have had experience on the job for three years or more after the completion of studies 
in the craft in a university or college or of a course in a machinist foremen’s training institution ; 
(4) those who have obtained official approval under the Act concerning engineering examinations. 
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Treatment of Apprentice. 


The Ordinance further stipulates that the hours necessary for the apprentice 
to learn the skill should be considered as working hours, whether in the workplace 
or not ; and that the wages to be paid to the apprentice, in reference to the Labour 
Standard Law, should not be less than the amount of money decided on by the 
Minister of Labour in consultation with the Apprenticeship Committee. The 
employer is allowed to deduct a part of the wages as charges for board and lodging, 
but he may not apply piece rates or other contract wages to an apprentice under 
18 years of age. Tools, working-dress and other necessary supplies for training, 
are to be provided free by the employer. 

The employer is required by the Ordinance to train new workers who have not 
completed their apprenticeship training. In certain dangerous and harmful jobs, 
permission is given to employ young persons under 18 years of age, women and 
inexperienced workers wishing to acquire the skill, provided that measures of 
protection such as direct instruction or other appropriate steps are taken.' 


YSTABLISHMENT OF A POLISH STATE COUNCIL FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


By an Order of 22 January 1948, which was issued by the Polish 
Minister of Public Education and came into force on the same day, 
a State Council for questions of vocational training was set up 
within the Ministry, to advise and report on the questions and pro- 
posals referred to it by the Minister. 


The Minister himself acts as Chairman of the Council and is replaced if necessary 
by the competent Under-Secretary of State. 

The Council is composed of various sections to deal with vocational training in 
the following branches of the national economy : industry ; trade and administration ; 
agriculture and forestry ; household economy and domestic service ; co-operation. 
Other sections may be added if necessary. The membership of the sections is 
determined by the Minister of Public Education. Each section comprises repre- 
sentatives, selected by the Minister, of the following agencies, in addition to dele- 
gates of the Ministry of Public Education and other Ministries concerned, and 
vocational training experts: the Central National Planning Office ; independent 
economic authorities and industrial and economic organisations and institutions ; 
vocational training institutions and youth organisations ; the Central Committee 
of Polish Trade Unions and the Polish Association of Teachers. 

The various sections of the Council will in principle work separately, but may 
meet, if required, for consultation in common. 

The standing orders of the new Council are determined by the Minister of 


Public Education.? 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN CANADA 


An account is given below of the tenth meeting of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, held in April 1948. Informa- 
tion is also given concerning vocational training in peacetime, 
extension of vocational training agreements, extension of vocational 
training to unemployed persons and provincial apprenticeship 


standards. 





1 Official Gazette, Tokyo, English edition, Extra (2), 31 Oct. 1947. 
® Dziennik Urzedowy Ministerstwa Oswiaty, No. 2, 10 Mar. 1948. Communication from the 
1.L.0. correspondent in Warsaw. 
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The Vocational Training Advisory Council. 


The Vocational Training Advisory Council? held its tenth meeting in Ottawa on 
27-28 April 1948 under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred McNally. The meeting 
was attended by the Dominion Deputy Minister of Labour, who paid a tribute to 
the Council for its work in organising and assisting in carrying out the work of 
vocational and rehabilitation training, and who looked forward with confidence 
to the expansion of civilian training. 

The Director of Canadian Vocational Training, stated that owing to the con- 
tinued rapid decrease in the number of veterans under training, the staff had been 
reduced from 1,050 on 1 October 1947 to 638 on 1 April 1948. There had been a 
gradual transfer of certain responsibilities for the supervision of veterans’ training 
from the Canadian Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Labour to the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. The latter had assumed responsibility for the 
supervision of all veterans taking correspondence courses and in private schools 
and, except in a few areas, for veterans training on-the-job. As very few veterans 
were requesting apprenticeship training, it was felt that reliance would have to be 
placed mainly on vocational schools for apprenticeship recruits in the future. 
Under the youth training programme, which would be continued with a slightly 
smaller financial allocation to the provinces than in previous years, the schedule for 
assistance to university students and nurses in training continued to be the most 
extensively used. 

Up to 30 March 1948, the Branch had trained approximately 134,000 veterans. 
The number failing to complete their courses had been smallest in the pre-matricula- 
tion classes, and the C.V.T. vocational classes were next in order. 

The total expenditure on veteran training up to 31 March 1947 was over $18 
million ; a further sum of $6 million would be spent during 1947-48.? 

As to the training of immigrants from European displaced persons’ camps, 
efforts were being made to provide language and citizenship training. The Ontario 
Department of Education maintained in Northern Ontario seven railway cars 
equipped as schools, and conducted classes at points along the railways. 


The Council passed a resolution approving the preparation and publication of 
a booklet on vocational education in Canada. 


Vocational Training in Peacetime. 

With the veterans’ training in its final stage, the Canadian Vocational Training 
programme will be continued along five main lines, as follows : 

(1) youth training (with which is included financial assistance to nurses in 
training and university students) ; 

(2) assistance to vocational schools (under which the Dominion is helping the 
provinces to increase their resources for technical education) ; 

(3) apprenticeship training (a field in which steady expansion is being shown, 
and an approach made towards uniformity in standards) ; 

(4) supervisory training (to increase the efficiency of foremen and other super- 
visory personnel) ; and 

(5) training of persons released from gainful employment (carried on in co- 
ordination with the National Employment Service). 


The basis of these projects is that the instruction is carried out by the provinces, 
with the Dominion sharing evenly in the expense through Dominion-provincial 
agreement. 


Extension of Vocational Training Agreements. 


An Order in Council (P.C. 1146, of 25 March 1948), passed under the provisions 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, provides for the consolidation into 





1 The Council is a body representative of employers, organised labour, vocational educa- 
tion authorities, and veterans’ and women’s organisations, which advises the Minister of Labour 
on the Canadian Vocational Training Programme. 

* These figures include all costs in connection with buildings, capital and expendable equip- 
ment, salaries of instructors and administrative and field staffs. 
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one agreement of several types of training being carried on under financial arrange- 
ments between the Dominion and provincial Governments. The types of training 
are: training of veterans ; training of unemployed workers ; youth training and 
student aid ; training of foremen and supervisors. The new agreement will run for 
two years as from 1 April 1948, whereby the Dominion Government will pay dollar 
for dollar the cost of training all except war veterans. The entire cost of the training 
of war veterans, as has been the case in previous agreements, is to be borne by the 
Dominion Government. 


Extension of Vocational Training to Unemployed Persons. 


An amendment to the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, which was 
introduced in the House of Commons on 19 April and received the Royal Assent 
on 14 May 1948, extends the scope of the Act in regard to the training of unem- 
ployed persons. The original Act provided, inter alia, for the operation of a pro- 
gramme to fit for gainful employment persons directed for training by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The purpose of the amendment is to provide 
that training need not be confined to persons in receipt of unemployment insurance 
benefit, so as to include persons who have exhausted benefits or have not been 
working in insurable occupations. The provincial Governments have expressed 
their willingness to co-operate with the Dominion Government in plans for such 
training. 


Provincial Apprenticeship Standards. 


Each provinee has an Apprenticeship Act providing, except in Quebec, for a 
provincial system of apprenticeship under a director with an advisory board or 
committee. The Quebec Act provides for local schemes carried out by local appren- 
ticeship commissions, which may be incorporated for any trade. Most of the 
provincial Acts make provision for trade committees to advise concerning appren- 
ticeship rules and to supervise the scheme in particular trades. 

All the provinces, except Quebec and Prince Edward Island, have made agree- 
ments with the Dominion under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942, 
for financial assistance in promoting apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship in the building trades, sheet-metal work, motor mechanics and 
barbering is provided for in most of the provinces, but there are considerable varia- 
tions from province to province in the established standards to be met by appren- 
tices before being given journeyman rating. However, attempts are being made 
through the Canadian Vocational Training Advisory Council and other agencies 
to set up common standards, as far as possible on a Dominion-wide basis. * 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LEGISLATION IN HAITI 


An Act to regulate conditions of work was issued in Haiti on 
5 May 1948. It amends the previous legislation on this subject.? 
The new measure, which is more complete than that of 1934, contains 
fresh or extended provisions regarding, among other matters, night 
work, the employment of women, overtime, rest periods, closing 
hours, the weekly rest, paid holidays (which are extended to all 
employed persons), the minimum wage, and protection of wages. 





* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), June 1948, pp. 550-563. 
* Act of 17 Dec. 1947, itself amending the Act of 10 Aug. 1934 (cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 
1934, Haiti 1). 
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Hours of Work, Rest Periods and Holidays with Pay. 


Normal hours of work. The period during which the employee remains at the 
employer’s orders may not exceed 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week. By agreement 
between the parties, the 48-hour week may be spread unequally over the working 
days, provided that not more than 10 hours are worked on any one day. 


Overtime. Hours worked in excess of the normal must be paid at time-and-a-half 
rates ; extra hours worked to make good the worker’s own mistakes are not be 
reckoned as overtime. The working of overtime is not permitted in dangerous or 


unhealthy processes. 


Rest pauses. Each worker is entitled to a rest of at least 14% hours at midday, 
preferably between 12 noon and 2 p.m. This period is not to be counted as part of 
the working day. Nursing mothers are entitled to two rests of not less than half 


an hour each during the working day. 


Closing hours. Commercial establishments and, in general, establishments 
employing persons for remuneration, are required to calculate normal hours of work 
so as to stop business and to free their employees at 5 p.m. from 1 October to 30 
April and at 4 p.m. from 1 May to 30 September. Exceptions are permitted in the 
ease of the Christmas and New Year holidays and for certain trades or services 
(transport, laundries, hairdressers, pharmacies, restaurants, bakeries, factories 
working continuously, small groceries), on condition that rotation schemes are 
introduced or that payment is made for overtime. 


Weekly rest. No undertaking of any kind may employ any person for more 
than six days in the week. The weekly rest must be of at least 24 consecutive hours. 
It must fall preferably on Sunday, but exceptions are allowed on condition that 
each employed person has a complete day’s rest each week (except domestic ser- 
vants, who are entitled to two complete half days off in each week). Hours worked 
on Sundays and public holidays must be paid as overtime. 


Paid holidays. Each worker is entitled to two weeks’ uninterrupted holiday 
with pay after a year’s service. He may also take two weeks’ sick leave a year, 
without loss of wages, on the basis of a medical certificate. A worker who has 
qualified for a holiday, but leaves his post before he has received it, is entitled to a 


cash payment equal to two weeks’ wages. 


Maternity Leave. 

An expectant mother is required to leave her work three weeks before the 
presumed date of confinement ; she may not resume work until three weeks after 
the confinement. This leave is to be counted and paid as sick leave after a year’s 


service. 


Wages. 
Minimum wage. Every manual or non-manual worker is entitled to a minimum 
living wage enabling him to meet his own needs and those of his family. 


Wage protection. Wages may be paid on a time basis (by the month, fortnight, 
week, day or hour) or on a piece or task basis. They may be paid in cash, or in 
cash and kind, or take the form of a share in the employer’s profits, sales or takings. 
In places where there is a bank, the wages of commercial employees, and of all other 
employed persons except day labourers, must be paid by cheque. 

Wages agreed on for payment in cash must be settled in money of legal tender. 
Payment in the form of goods or of tokens purporting to replace money is absolutely 
prohibited. ‘‘ Wages paid in kind”? means only remuneration received by the worker 
or his family in the form of food, housing, clothes, or other articles for their imme- 
diate consumption. In agriculture and stock-raising, land transferred by the 
employer to the worker for cultivation by him may not be considered as a wage 


payment in kind. 
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Dates of payment may be freely determined by the parties, but wages must 
be paid at intervals not exceeding two weeks for manual workers and one month for 
commercial and office employees and other non-manual workers. If the remunera- 
tion consists of a share in the employer’s profits, sales or takings, an amount must 
be determined in proportion to the worker’s needs and to his probable share, for 
payment once a month ; final settlement must take place at least once a year. 

For each period of payment, the worker must receive his full wages, i.e., the 
remuneration corresponding to the normal day’s work and the overtime which he 
has done. 

Failing agreement to the contrary, payment must be made at the place of 
employment. Wages may not be paid in disorderly houses, places of amusement 
or places where alcoholic drinks are served, except in the case of employees of such 
establishments. 

An employer who has advanced money to a member of his personnel may not 
retain for that reason more than one third of the wages due on each successive 


pay-day. 


Company stores. An employer may not set up a company store in or adjacent 
to his establishment unless he undertakes to sell all goods at cost. 


Payment for night work. Work done between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. must be paid 
at a higher rate than day work. The rate will be determined by agreement between 
the parties. 


Enforcement of the Act. 


An employer or employing establishment contravening the provisions of the 
Act is liable to a fine of between 50 and 500 gourdes for each offence. + 


Hours OF WORK IN ITALY IN 1947 


The results of one of the periodical enquiries into actual hours 
worked in industrial establishments which are undertaken by the 
Italian Ministry of Labour were published recently.* 


These show that after the big depression during the winter of 1946-47, due 
mainly to the seasonal shortage of electric power, hours of work became more normal 
during 1947. The number of workers doing less than 40 hours a week decreased 
considerably, and there was a corresponding rise in the number doing over 40 hours. 
The proportion of workers on a 40-hour week remained fairly steady. This tendency 
was particularly marked in the textile and engineering industries. In Decem- 
ber 1946, 26 per cent. of the workers were doing less than 40 hours a week, 22 per 
cent. were on a 40-hour week and 52 per cent. were working more than 40 hours. 
In April 1947 the corresponding percentages were 10.8, 19.5 and 69.7. The general 
daily average was 8 hours 2 minutes in December 1946 and 7 hours 59 minutes 
in April 1947. 


HouRS OF WORK AND OUTPUT IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States Department of Labor has published a report 
on the results of a survey made in 1947 of the effects on output and 
efficiency of the changes in hours of work introduced in a number 
of industrial plants during and after the war.® 





* Le Moniteur, 5 May 1948, p. 465. 

* Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, 10 July 1948, p. 117. 

* Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, BuREAU OF Lasor Statistics, Bulletin No. 917: 
Hours of Work and Output (Washington, D.C., 1948). 
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General Results. 


According to the report, the survey shows that there is no such thing as an 
optimum workweek. Workers perform differently under the same hours because 
of a variety of factors: the incentive to produce ; the physical demands which 
the job makes upon them; the degree to which they control the pace of their 
work ; the conditions under which they work ; whether they work on day, evening, 
or night shift ; whether or not, and how frequently, shifts are rotated ; and—less 
tangibly—whether their relations with management are cordial or otherwise. 
The study shows, furthermore, that the way in which a longer work schedule is 
achieved has a decided bearing on the results. Thus, a 55-hour schedule may be 
achieved by working 5 days at 10 hours and 1 day at 5, or 6 days at 9 hours, or 
5 days at 11 hours, or 7 days at 8 hours. The results in terms of efficiency, absen- 
teeism, and output may well be different for each of these schedules, even though 
the total hours worked are identical, or nearly so. Obviously, too, the labour cost 
per unit of output achieved may vary considerably under these various patterns. 

Generally speaking, the study indicates that, everything else being equal, 
the 8-hour day and 40-hour week are best in terms of efficiency and absenteeism, 
and that longer hours of work are less satisfactory, though the results of the same 
increases in hours may vary widely according to the physical exertion required 
and the degree of control which the worker has over the job. 

In the 78 case studies presented, covering 2,445 men and 1,060 women workers 
in 34 plants in a considerable variety of industries, it was generally found that 
the longer schedules resulted in larger output. In only a few instances were 
lengthened hours so long that no increase in output resulted. At times, the incre- 
ment of additional output hardly warranted the time expended and the cost 
involved. As a rule, however, the longer hours yielded higher output—but at a 
regressive rate. As hours went up, the proportionate return decreased, and unit 
labour cost increased. During the war, output was essential at any cost, but in 
a peacetime economy the emphasis is on efficient, low-cost operation, and the relative 
costs of production at various daily and weekly schedules of hours are very impor- 
tant. The survey does not include any studies—except in a few clothing plants 
—of the effects of working less than 40 hours per week. 

The survey throws light on the question of absenteeism during the war. Some 
managements, it is pointed out, attributed the higher absenteeism during the longer 
hours to the fatigue engendered by the longer work schedules. In addition, they 
realised that the long hours imposed considerable hardships on workers, particu- 
larly women, who had duties outside the plant. Others thought workers were 
earning so much money that they did not know what to do with it and consequently 
did not see the necessity of working a full schedule. At times, this explanation 
appeared to have considerable basis in fact. For instance, the workers in one 
large foundry had been recruited from the South and received much higher hourly 
pay than ever before. Absenteeism was high—presumably because these workers 
had not yet raised their standard of living to a point high enough to require the 
pay for a full week’s work. But, whatever the reason, one fact stands out clearly 
in the survey : the longer the hours, the more scheduled time is lost through absen- 
teeism. As a rule, there was greater absenteeism among women than among men, 
whatever the hours worked. 

Injuries also increased as hours increased, not only in absolute numbers, but 
also in the rate of incidence. In most of the observed instances, the number of 
injuries per million hours worked was very much higher when longer hours were 
worked. Sometimes an effective accident-prevention programme managed to hold 
the rates down to about the same level. 


Summary of Findings. 


The findings for the various types of daily and weekly schedules of hours are 
summarised as follows : 


Five-day week, with increases in daily hours. Men at moderately heavy, but 
essentially machine-paced work, were nearly as efficient during a 10-hour day as 
they had been during an 8-hour day. Absenteeism remained at about the same 
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level. Women at light and operator-paced work were 4 to 5 per cent. less efficient 
during a 9- or 94-hour day than during an 8-hour day. There was, however, no 
marked change in absenteeism. 


Adding a sixth day, with daily hours constant. Men at moderately heavy work 
performed about as well during the 6-day week as they had during the 5-day week 
in terms of efficiency and absenteeism. As a rule, not more than 8 hours were 
worked daily. Women at light work were about as efficient during a 6-day week at 
8 hours per day as they had been during a 5-day schedule, but absenteeism increased 
substantially. For both men and women, output increased in much the same pro- 
portion as hours. 


Eliminating the sixth day without changing daily hours. Men at heavy or moder- 
ately heavy work were 5 to 10 per cent. more efficient during a 10-hour day, but 
with the sixth day eliminated. Their efficiency was 13 to 15 per cent. better during 
an 8-hour daily schedule. There was little difference in absenteeism. Women at 
light work were about 7 or 8 per cent. more efficient during the 5-day week, with 
daily hours at 8 under both weekly schedules. Absenteeism tended to be less during 
the 5-day week. 

The reason for the differences in efficiency and absenteeism when adding a sixth 
day and when eliminating the sixth day appears to lie in two factors : (1) when hours 
are not too long for the physical demands involved, the pace characteristic of the 
5-day week can be maintained fairly well during the 6-day week, and absenteeism 
is held down fairly well because of the overtime pay for the sixth day ; (2) when the 
sixth day is eliminated, workers try to recoup some of the lost earnings by speeding 
up during the 5-day week. 

Any comparison of the 5- and 6-day schedules, with daily hours usually constant 
at 8, must take into account whether the sixth day is to be added or taken away. 
The results are quite different. 


Adding a sixth day and increasing daily hours. For both men and women at 
all types of work except entirely automatic work, increasing the daily hours from 
8 to 9 or 10 and adding a sixth day resulted in substantially poorer performance. 
Particularly was this true when daily hours were raised to 10 and weekly hours to 
60 or more. Absenteeism increased substantially for workers of both sexes, and 
particularly for women. 

In comparison with the pattern of the 6-day week without an increase in daily 
hours, the 6-day schedule with increases in daily hours to 9 or 10 was decidedly less 
desirable. In some instances the increases in daily hours appeared to have been a 
complete waste. 


Changing from 6 days to 5% and increasing daily hours. For women, this 
usually involved working 8%/, hours for 5 days and 4 hours on Saturday. Efficiency 
was better in every instance during the 5'%-day week. The difference in absen- 
teeism was obscured by opposite results. Some workers found it possible to take 
off the half-day Saturday because they had earned more per hour during the other 
days of the week. Other workers, who had the half-day off on Saturday, found it 
possible to work the other half, rather than take off the entire day to attend to 
other needs. 

For men, the number of cases observed was too few to warrant any conclusions. 
From results in other patterns, the guess may be hazarded that efficiency would 
rise during the 54-day week, but that there would be little difference in absen- 
teeism. 


The 6-day week with increases in daily hours. When daily hours were increased 
during the 6-day week, usually from 8 hours to 9 or 10, with increases in weekly 
hours from 48 to 54 or 60, efficiency was substantially poorer during the longer 
workweek for both men and women at all types of work. Absenteeism was consi- 
derably higher. Generally, it took about 3 hours of work to produce 2 additional 
hours of output when hours exceeded 48 per week. 
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The 6-day week with decreases in daily hours. At moderately heavy or heavy 
work, the efficiency of men was substantially better during the 8-hour day than it 
had been during the 9- and 10-hour day. Only 1 hour’s output was lost for every 
2 hours taken off the schedule. No observations could be presented for women 
workers. 


The 7-day week (Sunday work). Given a regular daily 8-hour schedule, workers 
performed better when no Sundays were worked. After protracted periods of 7 days 
of work per week, workers actually produced as much, or more, in 6 days as they 
formerly had in 7 days. In the cases studied, it was literally true that Sunday work 
meant 8 days’ pay for 6 days’ output. 

Absenteeism was high on Sunday. Men who worked on Sunday frequently took 
some weekday off. 

Occasional, but regularly scheduled Sunday work, appears to have been better 
than irregular overtime during other days of the week. 


Work injuries. These increased disproportionately as daily hours were raised 
above 8 and weekly hours were raised above 40. The frequency rate of work injuries 
rose even more sharply as weekly hours were raised to 54 or more. 


Output. With few exceptions, longer hours resulted in greater output than that 
produced during the shorter schedules. As arule, however, the increase in output 
fell considerably short of the increase in hours. For hours above 8 per day and 48 
per week, it usually took 3 hours of work to produce 2 additional hours of output 
when work was light. When the work was heavy, it took about 2 more hours of 
work to produce 1 hour of additional output. 


The foregoing observations apply primarily to workers at piecework or under 
some fairly direct form of wage incentive. When work was done at day rates, 
without any wage incentive, workers were as productive at longer schedules as they 
had been at shorter schedules. The work pace remained essentially the same. 
It is added, however, that long schedules had no adverse effect on workers operating 
under wage incentives if their pace during the shorter work schedule was moderate. 
Under such conditions they could not only maintain their efficiency at the longer 
hours, but even improve it. It is likely, however, that this would not hold true for 
weekly hours above 60, because of the cumulative effects of fatigue. 


Pre-War and Post-War Efficiency. 


The survey further presents comparisons between efficiencies at similar pre-war, 
war and post-war schedules, and comes to the conclusion: (1) that war-time effi- 
ciency was generally higher than pre-war efficiency in spite of longer hours ; and (2) 
that, where comparison was possible, the efficiency during the post-war week (after 
an adjustment period) was substantially higher than it had been for the same work 
schedules during the pre-war period studied. 

Frequently the higher efficiency during the war was offset in part, and sometimes 
entirely, by increased absenteeism during the longer work schedules. The data 
indicate very definitely, however, that men and women worked harder, particularly 
when stimulated by wage incentives. The efficiency indices during the war period 
were superior to those of the pre-war period in every instance in which comparison 
was possible. 

In some cases, the better wartime performance did not continue after the war 
ended. In spite of reductions in hours, the efficiency decreased from the wartime 
levels. In most instances, however, the reverse was true. In 15 cases out 
of 20 post-war performance was superior to performance during the war. The 
reasons for this, it is maintained, were that it was possible to maintain a faster 
pace because of the shorter hours, and that workers wanted to work harder so as 
to make up some of the pay they lost when hours were curtailed. 

In nine case studies it was possible to compare the efficiency during a post-war 
schedule with an identical pre-war schedule. The post-war performance was 
always better, and the improvement in efficiency was 10 per cent. or more in every 
instance but one, for which it was 6.9 per cent. Generally, the increase in average 
hourly output was about 15 or 16 per cent. and was in one case as high as 19.3 per 
cent. 
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It is pointed out, however, that no data are available to indicate the extent to 
which these results reflect the experience of industry in general. 


Hours oF WorK OF AIR CREWS IN ARGENTINA 


Argentine regulations issued on 11 June 1948 limit flying hours 
of personnel of air transport undertakings and prescribe the appro- 
priate rest periods. 


The object is to increase safety in the air and to avoid the dangers due to fatigue. 
No member of the personnel in question may fly more than 1,000 hours in any period 
of 12 consecutive months, or more than 100 hours in 30 consecutive days, or more 
than 82 hours in 7 consecutive days, or more than 8 hours without a break in 24 
consecutive hours. 

If an employee’s assignment involves more than 8 hours’ flying within 24 
hours, he must have a rest break after not more than 8 hours’ flying ; the length 
of this break must be at least double the time flown since the last break and in 
no case less than 8 hours. The employee must be free of all duty during the rest 
break. 

If a member of an aircrew has flown for more than 8 hours during 24 hours, he 
must receive a rest of at least 18 hours before starting a fresh assignment. Personnel 
must be free from all duties, for at least 24 hours, not less than once in each period 
of 7 days. 

Members of the flying personnel of an undertaking may not engage in any 
other flying without the undertaking’s authorisation. Should this be given, any 
flying time so done will be counted together with that done for the undertaking, 
and the above-mentioned limits for periods of 12 months, 30 days, and 7 days will 
continue to apply. ! 


MATERNITY PROTECTION IN BELGIUM 


A Belgian Act dated 17 March 1948 amends and supplements 
the legislative provisions hitherto governing rest periods for women 
workers before and after confinement. 


The new rules prohibit the employment of women during the six weeks following 
confinement. Furthermore, notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, 
women workers are entitled to leave during the last six weeks of pregnancy on sub- 
mission of a medical certificate indicating the date at which the confinement 
should normally take place. During the whole of the period of pre-confinement 
leave and during the six weeks following confinement when work is prohibited, 
the contract between the woman worker and her employer remains suspended. 
The object of this provision is to prevent the employer from terminating or breaking 
off the engagement before he has fulfilled his obligations under it. * 

The provisions previously in force merely prohibited employment during the 
four weeks following confinement. * 


PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR YOUNG WORKERS IN FACTORIES 
AND MINES IN CHINA 


In view of the widespread employment of young workers under 
the age of 14 years in factories and mines in China, in contravention 





* Boletin Oficial de la Republica Argentina, 11 June 1948, p. 1. 
* Moniteur Belge, 4 Apr. 1948. 
* Cf. I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1919, Bel. 2. 
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of the Factory Act, 19291, the Ministry of Social Affairs has intro- 
duced, as an additional safeguard, employment standards based 
on the physical development of the child worker. The standards came 
into operation on 1 July 1948. 


The findings of a research committee which examined child workers in Wusih 
and Shanghai were incorporated in a directive issued by the Ministry to the Social 
Affairs Bureau of the Shanghai Municipal Government. The following standards 
were set : at the age of 14, boys should register a minimum height of 140 cm. and 
a minimum weight of 34.5 kilograms, and girls a minimum height of 142.5 cm. and 
a minimum weight of 35 kilograms; boys over the age of 16 should register a 
minimum height of 161.1 cm. and a minimum weight of 50.5 kilograms, and 
girls a minimum height of 155 em. and a minimum weight of 47.5 kilograms. 

Young workers whose measurements do not conform to the standards prescribed 
are exempt from dismissal for the period of one year after the standards come into 
force. They must, however, be entered in a special register, and, if, after the lapse 
of one year, they still fail to reach the minimum standards, they must be removed 
from factory and mining employment. Selection of all new recruits must be made 
in accordance with the standards stipulated. If persons over the age of 16 years 
fail to reach the prescribed standards, they will be treated as young workers of 
14 to 16 years. 

The districts where these standards are enforceable are temporarily limited to 
Kiangsu province and the two municipalities of Nanking and Shanghai.? 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocraL SECURITY DEVELOPMENTS IN LUXEMBOURG 


Social security provisions have been considerably extended and 
improved in Luxembourg since the liberation, as compared with the 
pre-war situation. Family allowances were introduced for employed 
persons by an Act of 20 October 1947. The scope of the general 
schemes, of which there are three, one covering employment injury, 
the second sickness and maternity, and the third, old age, invalidity 
and death, has been extended so as to insure agricultural workers 
against sickness and maternity, old age, invalidity and death, 
workers in commercial establishments against employment injury, 
and domestic servants and workers in home-working trades against 
all physical risks. Benefits under the general schemes have been 
liberalised, and a marriage bonus has been introduced for insured 
women. 

Miners and workers in the metal industry, who were covered by 
a special pension scheme during the occupation, have been placed 
under the general scheme for employed persons but are entitled to 
supplementary benefits. 


Family Allowances. 


Scope. The scheme, which came into force retroactively on 1 June 1947, 
covers all persons who are ordinarily employed for remuneration in industrial, 





* Idem, 1929, Chin. 2. Persons between the ages of 14 and 16 years are deemed to be young 
persons, and special rules are prescribed for them in respect of conditions of work and hours. 
? Communication from the I.L.0O. Branch Office in China. 
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commercial or agricultural establishments, handicrafts, the liberal professions 
and other branches of economic activity. Only persons living with their employer 
and engaged in his private service are exempted. The State, the railway com- 
panies, the local authorities and public utility institutions are also liable to pay 
family allowances unless they already do so. All wage earners, salaried employees 
and officials of Luxembourg nationality are covered, as well as alien workers who 
have resided for at least one year in Luxembourg. The scheme may be extended 
by Grand Ducal Decree to persons not in employment. 

Benefits are payable in respect of children under 18 years of age or incapable 
of earning a living owing to physical or mental infirmity, provided they are not 
employed for remuneration nor in receipt, under a contract of apprenticeship, 
of a monthly remuneration exceeding five times the amount of the family allowance. 
Children who have been legitimised, adopted children, children of a spouse, illegi- 
timate children who have been acknowledged, dependent grandchildren, and other 
children dependent on the employee, also give a claim to the payment of an 
allowance. As a rule, it is required that the child should be educated in Luxem- 
bourg. Belgian and French frontier workers are admitted to the benefits of the 
scheme. 


Benefits. Family allowances are paid in respect of every dependent child 
at the rate of 250 frs. a month, so long as the cost-of-living index is 1,900; the 
rate is increased or diminished by 10 frs. for every change of 100 points in the 
index. The allowance is payable also during interruption of work due to sickness 
and employment injury, invalidity, old age or involuntary unemployment, pro- 
vided the beneficiary is entitled to benefits from the insurance institutions, to 
unemployment benefit or to his wages or salary under his contract of work or 
employment. 

If the beneficiary is an invalid but not entitled to benefits under the general or 
the salaried employees’ pension scheme, or is in receipt of an employment injury 
pension in respect of incapacity of less than 50 per cent., the family allowance 
is payable only for one year. In the event of death of the worker, his children are 
entitled to the allowance, provided that the qualifying conditions were satisfied 
at the time of his death. 

As a rule, the allowance is paid to the father. 

A maternity bonus is granted on the birth of each child. It amounts to 5,000 frs. 
for the first and 3,000 frs. for each subsequent birth. The bonus may be adjusted 
to the cost of living. 


Administration. Family allowances are administered by equalisation funds 
which have been placed under the Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance Institution 
administering the general pension scheme, on behalf of its members, and the 
Pension Fund for salaried employees in private employment, on behalf of all 
other persons covered. 

Allowances are paid through the post office on the 5th and 25th of every month. 
However, employers may be required to advance allowances to their employees, 
accounts being settled half yearly. Otherwise, the administrative rules are those 
governing the pension insurance funds concerned. 


Financial provisions. Family allowances are financed out of employers’ 
contributions. Employers are to form occupational groups for such branches of 
economic activity as handicrafts, agriculture, commerce, industry, liberal pro- 
fessions and public services, for each of which a rate of contribution will be fixed 
on the assessment system. In the meantime, contributions are collected at the 
uniform rate of 4.5 per cent. of payrolls. 

Provisionally, the State pays the maternity bonus pending the determination 
of contribution rates which will be sufficient to cover the cost of this bonus. The 
administrative expenses of the equalisation funds are defrayed by the State.? 


Reforms of General Insurance Schemes. 


By a number of Acts passed and Decrees issued since the liberation of Luxem- 
bourg, social security measures taken by the occupying power have been repealed 





1 Echo de U Industrie, 22 Nov. 1947. 
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or amended, and the three schemes of social security, namely sickness and mater- 
nity insurance, employment injury insurance, and old-age, invalidity and survi- 
vors’ insurance, have been extended in scope and improved as regards benefits, 
as compared with the situation in 1939. 


Scope. Among other measures, sickness and maternity insurance has been 
extended to include agricultural workers, domestic servants, employees in liberal 
professions, workers in home-working trades and pensioners. Employment injury 
insurance has been made applicable to commercial establishments, and domestic 
servants, workers in home-working trades, and non-manual technical workers 
irrespective of their remuneration ; formerly, an income limit was prescribed for 
this last group. The scope of pension insurance now includes agricultural workers, 
all domestic servants, and workers in home-working trades. 


Benefits. Benefits and, in certain cases, qualifying conditions have been 
considerably liberalised. Sickness benefit is granted without qualifying condition, 
medical care without the time-limit previously applying. Medical care for the 
dependants of insured persons has been made a statutory benefit, whereas formerly 
it was an additional benefit. Under employment injury insurance, the widow’s 
pension has been raised from 20 to 30 per cent. of the insured person’s annual 
earnings, and orphans’ pensions are granted until the child reaches the age of 18, 
as against the former 16 years. The widow’s pension is increased to 40 per cent. 
of earnings if she is incapacitated for work. The maximum aggregate amount 
of survivors’ pensions has been increased from 662/, to 80 per cent. of earnings. 
The amount of funeral benefit granted has also been increased. 

Under the general pension insurance scheme, invalidity and old-age pensions 
now consist of a fixed share payable by the State and a fixed share of equal amount 
payable by the Insurance Institution, both these shares depending on the cost 
of living. In addition, an annual bonus is granted which amounts to 1 per cent. 
of earnings in respect of years prior to 1946, and 1.2 per cent. of earnings in respect 
of later years ; earnings during the first five years of insurance are not taken into 
account. Before the war, the Insurance Institution paid an amount varying 
according to the earnings, and the State granted an amount which varied in turn 
with that payable by the Institution. A family benefit is added to the pension 
in respect of each child under 18 years. The widow of an insured person is hence- 
forth entitled to a pension if the latter was insured for at least ten years, and the 
marriage lasted not less than five years. Formerly, in order to be entitled to a 
widow’s pension, the widow had to be either disabled, or 55 years of age, or mother 
of three children under 18 years or of an invalid child. 

A new benefit in the nature of a marriage or withdrawal bonus has been intro- 
duced : a female insured person who ceases to be employed as a result of marriage 
or any other cause except incapacity for work or superannuation is entitled to the 
repayment of one half of all contributions credited to her account after 1 October 
1944, provided she was insured for at least five years. 

Wages and current pensions have been reassessed. 

In the case of certain particularly arduous or unhealthy trades, public adminis- 
trative regulations may reduce the pensionable age or may grant additional bene- 
fits, subject to a readjustment of contributions. Such supplementary insurance 
has in effect been introduced for miners and metal workers (see below). 


Administration. The administrative structure of social insurance has been 
unified by the creation of a Service of Inspection of Social Institutions, responsible 
to the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, and by the establishment of a 
tripartite Social Insurance Arbitration Board and a Superior Social Insurance 
Council. Appeals from decisions of insurance carriers are brought before the former 
and, in final appeal, before the latter. The State bears the cost of arbitration 
proceedings. 





* Act of 21 June 1946 to repeal or to amend certain provisions in force on 31 Dec. 1945, in 
respect of social insurance (Mémorial, 22 June 1946) (Cf. 1.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1946, Lux. 1) ; 
Grand-Ducal Decree of 23 Oct. 1944 to establish inspection of social institutions ; Grand-Ducal 
Decree of 13 Oct. 1945 concerning the seat, competence and organisation of the Social Insurance 
Arbitration Board and the Superior Social Insurance Council. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INSURANCE OF MINERS AND METAL WORKERS 


By two Grand-Ducal Decrees of 2 February 1948, wage earners 
in mining and metal industries, who were covered by a special 
pension scheme during the occupation, have been placed under the 
general pension scheme for employed persons governed by the Act 
of 17 December 1925, as amended, but are entitled to benefits 
supplementary to those provided for workers in general. 


Benefits. 


In the event of invalidity the miner whose earning capacity is reduced by at 
least two thirds, or who has been disabled for 26 consecutive weeks or has ceased to 
be entitled to sickness benefit, receives in addition to the ordinary invalidity 
pension a supplement equal to 0.8 per cent. of the wages in respect of which con- 
tributions were paid since 1 October 1940 under the special scheme or under the new 
supplementary insurance scheme ; he must, however, have had at least five months 
of special or supplementary insurance. A minimum supplement of 500 frs. per 
month—which may be adjusted to the cost of living—is guaranteed when the 
claimant is covered by supplementary insurance and has worked for ten years in 
mining since 1 January 1912, or when he is not covered by supplementary insurance 
but has worked for at least 20 years in mining. 

Old-age pensions, normally payable at the age of 65 years under the general 
pension scheme, are due to the miner at the age of 60 after 20 years of work in 
mines, or at the age of 58 years after 30 years of mining, provided he retires from 
employment; they are supplemented in the same way as invalidity pensions. The 
year is counted as 270 working days or 2,160 working hours. 

The widow of a miner who satisfies the qualifying conditions for a widow’s 
pension under the general pension scheme is entitled to a supplement of 6/10 of the 
supplement to which her husband was entitled, or to which he would have been 
entitled in the event of invalidity. 

Orphans are entitled to the pensions of the general scheme increased by 2/10 
of the supplement mentioned above ; where both father and mother have died, an 
additional benefit of 100 frs. a month is granted in respect of each child. 

Somewhat similar provisions apply to male wage earners in the metal industry, 
the minimum supplement being in this case lower than that granted to miners. 
The pensionable age for metal workers is 62 years after 35 years of work in the 
metal industry, or in that industry and mining together. 

Technical salaried employees working underground in mines, who were covered 
by the special scheme for miners during the occupation, have been placed under 
the pension scheme for salaried employees in private employment. They also have 
the benefit of a supplementary insurance. 

Supplements to pensions calculated in accordance with the general scheme are 
granted also where an insured person has been covered at different times by one or 
other of the special or supplementary pension schemes, or by the pension scheme 
for private salaried employees. 


Financial Provisions. 


Supplementary insurance of miners and metal workers is financed by supple- 
mentary contributions of the insured person and his employer. Contributions should 
in the long run be sufficient to cover future expenditure on benefits, administration 
and other items. The rate of contribution for miners is provisionally fixed at 8.5 per 
cent. of such part of the wage as does not exceed 5,400 frs. a month ; 7 per cent. 
are paid by the employer and 1.5 per cent. by the insured miner. For metal workers, 
rates are fixed at 90 frs. per month, irrespective of the duration of employment, the 
employer paying two thirds and the worker one third of the contribution. The 
contribution in respect of technical workers in underground mining amounts to 11.5 
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per cent. of insured remuneration, 10 per cent. being paid by the employer and 
1.5 per cent. by the insured person. 

Every three years, the actuary of the pension institution concerned will establish 
a balance-sheet in order to verify the accuracy or otherwise of the estimates of the 
cost of supplementary insurance and make proposals for balancing accounts if 
necessary. } 


NORTHERN EUROPEAN COLLABORATION IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


At a meeting on 7 October 1947 of delegates from Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden, it was decided that meetings to 
discuss common unemployment insurance problems should be held 
regularly every four years in connection with the northern social 
insurance meetings ; the first meeting was held on 10 and 11 May 
1948. 


In accordance with an agreement between Danish and Swedish unemployment 
funds concluded in 1946, a member of an unemployment insurance fund in one 
country is entitled to transfer his claims for insurance benefits to a fund in the 
other country. This possibility proved to be of great importance during 1947, 
when Danish workers taking employment in Sweden made use of it to a large 
extent. 

On 1 March 1947, the first payment of unemployment allowances from a 
Swedish fund to a member who was abroad and unemployed took place. Through 
the assistance of the Norwegian Employment Directorate, the Swedish Seamen’s 
Unemployment Fund was enabled to pay benefits to a member staying at Narvik 
waiting for employment. Owing to the shipping of Swedish iron ore which takes 
place from this port, there are as many Swedish seamen waiting at Narvik for job 
openings as at a Swedish port of medium size. Checks on their unemployment 
were arranged through the seamen’s employment exchange at Narvik. 

On 8 October 1947, a meeting in Stockholm of delegates from Norway and 
Sweden discussed collaboration between the two unemployment insurance systems, 
especially regarding an arrangement for the transfer from one country to the other 
of claims for unemployment insurance benefits. It was stated that there were no 
legislative provisions preventing such an arrangement. The Swedish delegates 
submitted a plan for such collaboration, to be studied by the Norwegian authorities.* 


EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


Tuirp Atti-INDIA CONFERENCE OF THE INDIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The Third All-India Conference of the Indian Federation of 
Labour (I.F.L.) was held in Bombay on 31 December 1947 to 1 January 
1948 under the chairmanship of Miss Maniben Kara. In consequence 
of the division of the Federation into the Pakistan and the Indian 


1 Mémorial, 14 Feb. 1948. 
* Information supplied by the Swedish State Employment Board, and Dagens Nyheter 
(Stockholm), 10 and 11 May 1948. 
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Federations of Labour, it was announced, membership had declined, 
and on 31 December 1947 it comprised 232,293 workers organised 
in 116 unions. 


Presidential Address. 

Miss Maniben Kara, in her presidential address, declared that in the present 
national and international context it was necessary to redefine the aims and objects 
as well as the functions and methods of the trade union movement in India. The 
education and information of the workers were particularly important in this 
connection. Without education and information, workers could not take their 
legitimate place in public life and function as intelligent and responsible citizens. 
With education and information, they could appreciate the value of the democratic 
way of life and resist attempts to impose on them a totalitarian régime. 


Resolutions. 

The Conference adopted nine resolutions, one of which noted with grave concern 
the progressive narrowing down of civil liberties which, it alleged, was taking place 
all over India. A resolution on the present policy of the Government in India in 
the matter of economic controls expressed “ grave concern over the policy of 
decontrol of food grains and other essential commodities adopted by the so-called 
popular Governments both at the centre and in the provinces ”. In another resolu- 
tion, the Conference protested against what it characterised as the “ unfair and 
discriminatory treatment ” accorded to the Indian Federation of Labour by the 
Central and provincial Governments in the matter of representation on committees 
and at conferences. 


Tasks of the Indian trade union movement. A resolution on this subject deplored 
the present division in the Indian trade union movement caused by the existence 
of three central organisations—the Indian Federation of Labour, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian National Trade Union Congress—and the 
prospect of another being formed soon. The Indian National Trade Union Congress 
was denounced as the “ labour front of totalitarian nationalism”. The All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the resolution stated, was for all practical purposes a Com- 
munist organisation which believed that frequent strikes were necessary to aggravate 
the class struggle. Socialists were competing with Communists for the control of 
the trade union movement, and trade unions were therefore not being conducted 
as trade unions. The situation could be changed only by a strong trade union 
movement which would spread education and culture among the workers and 
enable the ranks of labour itself to produce capable men and women to occupy 
places of honour in public life. The Conference therefore resolved that, in addition 
to their work in connection with wages and conditions of employment, affiliated 
unions should also undertake educational, cultural and co-operative activities, 
such as the setting up of night schools, workers’ clubs, medical aid, sanitary 
improvement and consumers’ co-operatives, 


Industrial truce. The resolution on this subject stated that, while the Confer- 
ence welcomed the efforts made by the Government to concentrate public attention 
on the alarming fall in production, and to bring labour and industry into contact 
for the purpose of devising ways and means to step up production, it was of opinion 
that it would not be possible to secure a stable rise in production in India, without 
changing the nature and forms of Indian economy and without framing and 
enforcing a plan for an all-round economic development of the country on the 
lines of the People’s Plan. The Conference rejected the allegation that labour 
was responsible for the decline in production, and, stating that the large mono- 
polistic industrial concerns were deliberately sabotaging production in order to 
reap high profits out of an artificially stimulated scarcity, it demanded a thorough 
investigation into the matter and the adoption of appropriate steps to stop anti- 
social practices of this nature. While the Conference generally welcomed the 
recommendations made by the Industries Conference *? with regard to the setting 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 632. 
? Idem, Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, p. 64. 
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up of machinery for the settlement of disputes and the provision of fair wages and 
conditions of work, it was not willing to accept any limitations on the workers’ 
right to strike. Also, tripartite machinery on the lines proposed, in order to yield 
fruitful results, should be motivated by a progressive and enlightened labour 
policy. The Conference therefore urged both Central and provincial Governments 
to adopt and declare such a labour policy as early as possible and to take imme- 
diate steps to give effect to it. 


Labour policy. Another resolution expressed the disappointment of the Con- 
ference at the slow pace of labour legislation in India. Despite the repeated requests 
of the Federation, the Government had not framed any definite plans for solving 
the problems likely to be created by the impending unemployment. Standards 
of living and conditions of work had been continually deteriorating, and even 
the elementary rights of workers to improve them had been severely restricted. 
In some cases, where money wages had been allowed to increase, the Government 
had also simultaneously raised the prices of commodities to an extent unjustified 
by any increase in the cost of production. Such steps, while they failed to give 
any relief to the workers, created a false impression in the minds of consumers and 
the general public that labour was the cause of the rise in prices. The Conference 
emphatically denounced these attempts to enrich industrialists by fleecing con- 
sumers under the cloak of giving concessions to labour. 


Asian Conference of the I.L.0. A resolution on this subject adopted by the 
Conference welcomed the steps taken by the International Labour Organisation 
to hold the Preparatory Regional Conference in India‘! and its decision to hold 
an Asian Regional Conference in China in 1949 ; and urged the Organisation to set 
up a Permanent Regional Commission for Asia. 


Pakistan Federation of Labour. Finally, the Conference approved the decision 
to divide the Federation into two separate organisations, one for Pakistan and the 
other for the Indian Union. It instructed the General Secretary to take the neces- 
sary steps to form a confederation or a joint council of the Indian Federation 
of Labour and the Pakistan Federation of Labour in order to continue and develop 
friendly relations between the workers of Pakistan and India and to take concerted 
steps for improving the conditions of workers in both the Dominions.” 


First SESSION OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The First Session of the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(I.N.T.U.C.) *? was held in Bombay on 16-17 May 1948 under the 
chairmanship of the President, Mr. Hariharneth Shastri. 


The Congress expressed its great sorrow at the death of Mahatma Gandhi, 
affirming that his guidance, had he lived, would have been invaluable during the 
convulsions which invariably accompany economic and social revolution. 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening speech, Mr. Shastri said that, with the attainment of Indian 
independence, the working class in India could look forward to the realisation of 
its goal of a Socialist democracy. It was with this object that the I.N.T.U.C. had 
been set up. The membership of the Congress had increased to nearly 900,000 
during the last twelve months. Referring to post-war problems, he said there had 
been little improvement in the conditions of the workers ; there was still a lag 
between wages and prices. With regard to housing, he urged the Central and pro- 
vincial Governments to put into immediate effect their schemes for working- 
class housing. Unemployment was increasing because of the retrenchment that was 





1 Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, May 1948, pp. 425-437. 

* Indian Labour, Dec. 1947 and Jan. 1948 ; and communication from the I.L.O. Branch 
Office, New Delhi. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 628. 
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taking place in munition plants and in private industry, and the Government 
should utilise the surplus manpower by producing capital goods, of which there 
was an acute shortage in India. Speaking of the increase in industrial disputes, 
he stressed the urgency of suitable legislation to regulate industrial relations. 
Experience had shown, he said, that the Industrial Disputes Act of 19471, although 
a distinct improvement on the old 1929 Act, was inadequate to meet the situation, 
and he went on to suggest that the Central Government should remodel its legis- 
lation on the lines of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946.2 He referred 
to the “ industrial truce ’’ resolution adopted at the Indian Industries Conference, 
and said that the principles embodied in this resolution responded in some measure 
to the aspirations of the workers, but unfortunately the employers on their part 
had failed to abide by the truce. Even if there were an increase in wages, the 
workers’ standard of living could not be improved without an increase in produc- 
tion. Lastly, he stressed the need for a study of agricultural labour and stated 
that the Congress should undertake the task of organising agricultural workers. 


Statement of Policy and Programme. 


A 23-point “ statement of policy and programme” was adopted by the Con- 
gress. Among the desired objectives was a guaranteed minimum basic wage of 
100 rupees monthly for every family in the large towns, the average cost of living 
remaining at the 1947 level, with suitable differentials for skill and output and 
corresponding adjustments outside the towns in relation to local conditions and 
cost of living. The statement further declared that the return on invested capital, 
that is to say, capital plus reserves, should be restricted to a maximum of 3 per cent. 
as long as the workers did not receive a living wage, and urged that profits remaining 
after appropriation for dividend on the foregoing basis and for reasonable reserves 
should be equitably shared between the workers and the owners of capital. The 
return on invested capital, however, including the investors’ share in surplus 
profits, should not exceed 5 per cent. 

The chief features of the more important of the 15 resolutions adopted by the 
Congress are summarised below. 


Formation of federations in different industries. In view of the large number 
of workers in industries of national importance, such as cotton, jute, engineering, 
coal, transport and plantations, the Congress instructed its General Council to set 
up national federations for these industries with the purpose mainly of uniting 
and consolidating the workers in the industries, co-ordinating the activities of their 
unions, studying their conditions on a national basis, and generally adopting 
measures calculated to improve their conditions of work. 


Implementation of the industrial truce. The following steps were recommended 
for the implementation of the industrial truce : the appointment of a committee 
of experts charged with the fixing of wages on a fair and equitable basis; the 
laying down of a basis for a fair return on capital and provision for reserves and 
the working out of a scheme for profit-sharing ; the setting up of machinery to 
watch the progress of the implementation of the truce and to investigate and 
report on violations of the principles agreed to. 

In another resolution the Congress urged that it should be made illegal to 
dismiss or victimise workers when a dispute was sub judice. A committee was 
appointed, consisting of the Chairman of the I.N.T.U.C. and four other members, 
to examine the Indian Industrial Disputes Act and the provincial labour legislation 
with a view to their amendment in order to facilitate the implementation of the 
industrial truce. 


Settlement of disputes between the Government and its employees. A resolution 
adopted on this subject stated that the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments were the largest employers of labour in India, and urged the need 
for the setting up of permanent machinery for settling disputes between the 
Governments and the civil servants. The setting up of permanent tribunals under 
the Industrial Disputes Act was recommended. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 176. 
2 Idem, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, p. 67. 
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Report of the Central Pay Commission. The resolution on this subject welcomed 
the recommendations of the Central Pay Commission as “ a first step in the direc- 
tion of a progressive socio-economic policy of the State ’’. The Congress, however, 
did not accept the conclusion that wages should be stabilised when the cost-of-living 
index reached 160, which was a device for avoiding the payment of the cost-of- 
living allowance. It was of opinion that for a considerable time the cost of living 
would not decrease and that a minimum scale of 30 rupees would hardly be adequate 
even when the index reached 160. The Central Pay Commission’s decision to fix 
the maximum salary at 2,000 rupees in addition to the cost-of-living allowance was 
also disapproved, and the resolution suggested that the State itself should fix the 
maximum salary and enforce it on management. 


Other resolutions. These urged the Government to amend the Factories Act 
so as to give the workers 14 days’ leave with pay, instead of 10 days as at present ; 
to ensure that labour legislation in the acceding States was on a level with such 
legislation in the Indian Union ; and to take immediate steps to implement the 
decisions of the Tripartite Industrial Committee on Plantations held in New Delhi 
in April 1948.1 

Mr. Hariharneth Shastri was re-elected President and Mr. Khandubhai Desai 
was re-elected General Secretary.? 


MINE WORKERS’ CONGRESS IN BOLIVIA 


The 5th Ordinary Congress of Bolivian Mine Workers was held 
in mid-June 1948 at the mining town of Telemayo. Thirty-eight 
unions were represented. 


The Congress adopted a resolution stating that the Bolivian Mine Workers’ 
Confederation and the Miners’ Parliamentary Group would consider the question 
of the nationalisation of the mines and railways and their supervision by the 
workers. 

According to another resolution, the Miners’ Parliamentary Group will take 
action in the legislature to secure promulgation of the Collective Agreements Act. 

Other resolutions approved by the Congress relate to the scheduling of rheu- 
matism as an occupational disease ; the recourse to lawyers as advisers to the 
miners’ unions ; the extension of trade union immunity in favour of workers’ 
leaders who are victimised ; the introduction of social insurance for workers on 
piece rates ; the payment of annual bonuses, etc. 





? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, p. 215. 

* Bombay Chronicle, 18 May 1948 ; Times of India, 18 May 1948 ; and communication from 
the I.L.0. Branch Office, New Delhi. 

* Communication from the I.L.0O. correspondent, La Paz. 
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STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries are 
at present published in the Review as follows : 


Unemployment, Employment, Cost of Living : April, June, July, September ; 
Wages, Hours of Work : August, November. 
In accordance with this plan, statistics of wages and hours of work are 


given below. The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical 
order of their English names. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data 
in two sections, namely : 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings ; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


The tables on hours of work relate to: 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker ; 
(6) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 
has been replaced by another or revised series. 


Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets : series subject to certain reservations. 


*- 


coon | 


iii d d dead 


Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables XIV and XI of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1948, pp. 107-117. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
AMERICA EvuROPE I 
Canada [eee Argentina Austria * Czechoslovakia * 
Date Mines . —$—$— 
Industries} ind.,' | Industries _~y — Industries 
transp. C _ 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | Ww. | M.W. 1 
Earnings| Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Rates 1 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Ke. Ke. Ké 
1937 ‘ 4 62.4 P ° 1 
1938 ; j 62.7 : . . ‘ 
1939 ° ‘ 63.3 3.86 * 2.22 * 3.45 * 1 
1940 ° ° 66.1 5.12 2.99 4.58 1 
1941 ‘ ‘ 72.9 5.86 3.46 5.25 1 
1942 ‘ ‘ 85.3 6.25 5.82 5.64 
1943 * ‘ 96.1 6.26 3.95 5.68 194’ 
1944 ‘ ‘ 101.9 ° ‘ 6.26 3.97 5.69 
1945 69.4 pe 102.3 ° ‘ 6.88 4.51 6.28 
1946 70.0 ° 108.4 ° . 11.09 8.70 10.49 
1947 80.3 $ 122.1 . é 11.39 9.09 10.81 ° 
1948 
1947: June 80.8 ‘ 122.6 ° ‘ 11.45 9.07 10.85* 
Sept. 83.4 ‘ 124.9 ° . 11.52 9.12 10.92" 
Dec. 86.6 a 127.8 ° ° 11.52 9.12 10.92° 
1948 : Mar. 89.0 . 128.9° ° ° 11.52 9.12 10.92° 1 
June ee . 131.7 ° ‘ 11.52 9.12 10.92 1 
1 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 1 
1 
1937 , 100 100 ° . . ° : 
1938 . 103 100 . 100 ° P e i 
1939 . 103 101 e ° 100 * 100 * 100° 1 
1940 ‘ 107 106 ° Pe 133 135 133 1 
1941 , 117 117 ‘ é 152 156 152 1 
1942 ‘ 127 137 ‘ ° 162 172 163 
1943 ‘ 138 154 100 ‘ 162 178 165 1947 
1944 ‘ 143 163 109 . 162 179 165 
1945 100 147 164 126 7 178 203 182 
1946 101 160 174 161 ° 287 392 304 
1947 116 181 196 226 191 295 409 314 1948 
1947: June 116 ‘ 196 217 150° 297 409 314° 
Sept. 120 . 200 217 244° 298 411 316° 
Dec. 125 . 205 450 258° 298 411 316° 
1948: Mar. 128 . 207 one 255 298 411 317 
June oes ° 211 eee eee 298 411 316 : 
1 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 1 
1 
1937 100 100 ; : P : 
1938 ° 102 102 . 100 ° . ° 1 
1939 . 103 105 i ‘ (100) * (100) * (100) * 1 
1940 . 103 109 Fe . (104) (105) (104) 1 
1941 . 106 114 ‘ . (102) (105) (102 1 
1942 é 110 121 . ‘ (100) (106) (101) 
1943 e 118 128 (100) . (101) (111) (103) 1947 
1944 . 121 134 (109) ° (101) (111) (102) 
1945 100 120 131 (105) ‘ (105) (120) (107) 
1946 98 131 128 (114) é (93) (127) (99) 
1947 102 135 126 (142) 91 (100) (139) (106) 1948 
1947 : June 102 . 128 (132) 94 (100) (138) (106) 
Sept. 101 . 126 (132) 84 (105) (144) (111) —_——_——_ 
Dec. 101 . 126 (266) 85 (103) (142) (110) Person 
1948 : Mar. 101 . 127 a 82 (102) (140) (108) L__ ithe 
June pom ‘ 126 = eee one ‘al = 
31 
Persons cov. ‘ ‘ 
theusnndel 770 . 717 ° . ° 























2 Vienna. * Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. * Mar. * Average for 1947. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Denmark Finland France 
Date . Mi : : 
° ines, industries. Metals 
Industries, transport®, etc. toomapert , (Paris) 
M.sk. | M. unsk. | Ww. | M. W. M. | Ww. M. 
Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 
Ore Ore Ore Ore Frs. 
1937 158 133 88 135 ‘ ‘ 9.41 
1938 166 140 94 142 . ‘ 10.62 
1939 172 146 96 147 " " 11.11 
1940 191 161 108 163 . ‘ 11.19 
1941 203 175 119 176 ° 11.93 
1942 213 182 123 184 : 12.56 
1943 227 199 130 198 14.11 
1944 238 212 140 210 17.81 
1945 256 224 155 225 29.39 
1946 286 247 174 249 39.79 
1947 304 259 186 263 58.45 
1947: June 298 256 183 259 54.74 
Sept. 306 263 188 266 60.21 
Dec. 317 267 192 273° 67.84 
1948 : Mar. 77.95 
June oe eee 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ 100 
1938 105 105 107 105 , 113 
1939 109 110 109 109 100 100 118 
1940 121 121 123 121 eee 119 
1941 128 132 135 130 —_ eee 127 
1942 135 137 140 136 176 177 133 
1943 144 150 148 147 205 209 150 
1944 151 159 159 156 235 243 189 
1945 162 168 176 167 420 510 312 
1946 181 186 198 184 563 675 423 
1947 192 195 211 195 ~~ ese 621 
1947: June 189 192 208 192 582 
Sept. 194 198 214 197 640 
Dec. 201 201 218 202 721 
1948: Mar. ee eee 828 
June - owe one 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 ° 100 
1938 103 103 105 103 ‘ . 100 
1939 105 106 105 105 100 100 96 
1940 93 94 95 93 oes oa $1 
1941 85 87 90 87 on — 74 
1942 86 88 90 87 105 107 67 
1943 91 95 93 93 109 111 59 
1944 94 100 99 97 118 122 58 
1945 100 104 109 103 150 183 70 
1946 112 115 123 115 126 152 57 
1947 117 118 128 118 ese eae 53 
1947: June 114 117 126 116 55 
Sept. 117 119 129 119 48 
Dec. 126 126 137 127 47 
1948: Mar. -~ 48 
June . sae 
Persons covered 682 942 472 2092 59? 35? ‘ 
(thousands) 
*31 Dec. 1947. * June 1946. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
France (concl.) Germany* | Hungary 
Industries, etc." Metals 
Date : and ~~ ey a 
Paris Other towns industries mead we 
M. w. M. W.* 
chiefly skilled chiefly sk. chiefly sk. M. W. be M. W. 
Rates Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Frs. Frs. Frs. RM. Pengé 
1937 10.06 5.60 3.08 ‘ . 0.45° 
1938 10.67 6.20 3.42 ‘ 0.74 § 0.48" 
1939 10.90 6.30 3.42 e ‘ 0.53 
1940 10.90 6.34 3.50 ‘ ‘ 0.56 
1941 12.11 7.17 4.15 é ‘ 0.67 
1942 12.27 8.22 5.19 . 0.79 
1943 12.73 9.11 5.75 ‘ 1.13 
1944 22.68 15.82 11.10 ‘ ‘ 
1945 34.78 27.46 22.16 é . . 
1946 47.99 37.19 31.74 i 0.87 * 1.34 
1947 55.98 43.80 38.58 A 0.92 1.67 
1947 June ‘ " - 0.91 1.31 
Sept. 55.98 43.80 38.58 0.93 1.54 
Dec. 7 ° ° 0.96 1.56 
1948: Mar. 0.97 1.82 
June ooo 1.93 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 . 100 
1938 106 111 111 110 1005 107 
1939 108 112 111 112 " 118° 
1940 108 113 114 113 124° 
1941 120 128 135 127 149° 
1942 122 147 169 143 176 
1943 127 163 187 158 251 
1944 225 282 360 272 ‘ 
1945 . 346 490 719 473 . ‘ 

1946 477 664 1 031 654 118* 298 
1947 556 782 1 253 784 124 371 
1947: June ‘ P , P 123 291 

Sept. 556 782 1 253 784 126 342 
Dec. ‘i ‘ ; . 130 347 
| 
1948: Mar. 130 404 
June eee 429 
| 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 5 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘ (100) 
1938 94 97 98 97 1005 (106) 
1939 88 92 90 91 ° (119) 
1940 74 74 74 74 ' (116)* 
1941 70 69 72 68 (117) 
1942 61 68 78 66 (119) 
1943 50 61 70 59 (142) | 
1944 69 84 107 80 ‘ | 
1945 77 104 152 100 . . | 
1946 53 60 93 59 94° (83) | 
1947 42 46 73 46 99 (85) | 
1947: June ‘ ° ° ° 97 (61) 
Sept. 42 46 73 46 99 (83) | 
Dec. ‘ i ; < 103 (69) | 
1948 : Mar. ; 101 (80, 
June ° ose (95) 
Persons cov. coal “| 
(thousands) . . 251° 401° 
































* Annual figures, Oct. of each year. 
Mm calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. 
uilding. 


* Mar. 


* Average of June and Sept. 


? Average for 1947. 











* United States Zone only; 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. 


* Including 
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Persons c 
| (thousan: 


1 Inch 
time week 
31 Dec. ; : 
* June 193 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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Ireland se Italy | Netherlands| __ | Norway 
: Indus- Mines, Mines, | Mines, 
Date Industries tries, indus- indus- | indus- 
etc. tries __ tries | tries 
M. w. | Mowe M. W. M. W. M. M. M. 
Earnings * Rates * Rates | Earnings Rates‘ | Earnings 
Money wages 
e d, s. d. se «4 Kr. 
| 1937 1 3.2 0 7.9 0 11.4 ‘ 
| 1938 1 3.3 0 8.2 0 11.9 P 
| 1939 1 3.6 0 8.5 1 O01 | i 
| 1940 1 4.2 0 9.0 1 0.6 | 4.72 
| 1941 1 45 0 9.2 1 0.9 1.76 
| 1942 1 5.2 0 9.3 1 1.5 1.83 
| 1943 1 6.2 0 10.3 1 2.6 1.88 
| 1944 1 74 0 11.1 1 3.6 1.92 
1945 Ss FJ 0 11.3 1 3.8 2.17 
| 1946 1 92 1 04 1 48 252 
1947 in cme one av 
| 1947: June 2.79 
Sept. one 
} Dec. 
| 
1948 : Mar 
June 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 1937 100 100 100 ‘ 100 100 
} 1938 101 104 104 ‘ 100 104 103 
| 1939 103 108 106 100 § > 106 104 . 
1940 107 114 111 106 113 108 100 
1941 109 116 113 109 119 111 102 
| 1942 113 118 118 109 128 112 106 
1943 120 130 128 117 134 112 109 
| 1944 128 141 137 123 140 113 112 
1945 131 143 i139 125 163 135 126 
| 1946 140 157 174 131 . 189 168 147 
1947 eee eae ons 150 4130 203 173 om 
| 1947: June ‘ 7 056 200 * 172 162 
Sept. 155 5 021 : 175 ee 
Dec. : 5 182 206 179 
1948 : Mar. 6 213 180 
June 5 216 180 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 . 100 100 ‘ 
1938 101 104 105 ° 100 103 102 . 
1939 95 99 98 100° ° 104 102 . 
1940 88 94 91 91 97 93 100 
1941 81 87 85 84 88 83 8&7 
1942 73 76 77 78 ° 89 78 86 
1943 72 79 77 73 . 90 76 86 
1944 76 84 82. 72 ° 91 73 87 
1945 78 85 82 74 93 77 96 
1946 84 95 89 78 P 98 87 109 
1947 join one one 85 90 102 a ons 
1947: June ‘ 87 98.4" 84 118 
Sept. 8&4 94 . 88 ° 
Dec. ° 106 102 113 " 
1948: Mar. a 106 89 
June ° 108 one 
| Persons cov. 97 * 727 1527* 94° 350° 
| (thousands 
































_ * Including juveniles. 
time week assuming no change in normal hours. 
31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. 


* June 1938. 


* Annual figures, week in Oct. 


* Average for 1945. 


* Sept. 


* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full- 
* Annual figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 
* Week in mid.-Oct. 1946. 


” Sept. 1947. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 































































































Europe (cont.) 
Sweden Switzerland 
Date Mines®, ind., transp., Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. Date 
commerce 
M. sk. M. M. M. Semi- 
M. | W. | M. W. semi-sk. | unsk.,* | Ww." | M. W." sk. * i unsk. | Ww. 
Earnings Earnings = 
| 
Money wages = 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs, 1937 
1937 1.29 0.77 1.15 1.32 1.05 0.69 . ° ° ° 1938 
1938 1.37 0.80 1.22 1.37 1.06 0.7 " ° ° . 1939 
1939 1.43 0.84 1.28 1.37 1.07 0.72 ° 1.55%} 1.18% 0.75 * 1940 
1940 1.53 0.93 1.38 1.41 1.10 0.74 i ji ° ‘ 1941 
1941 1.64 1.01 1.48 1.51 1.21 0.80 ‘ f . : 1942 
1942 1.79 1.09 1.61 1.65 1.36 0.90 ° 1.91 1.51 0.97 1943 
1943 1.86 1.14 1.68 1.78 1.49 0.99 ‘ 2.03 1.63 1.05 1944 
1944 1.90° 1.19 1.72 1.88 1.60 1.06 - 2.14 1.73 1.16 1945 
1945 1.98 1.27 1.80 1.99 1.69 1.14 ‘ 2.26 1.85 1.29 1946 
1946 2.15" 1.38 1.95 2.19 1.87 1.32 rl 2.47 2.04 1.45 1947 
1947 2.44 1.62 2.27 2.36 2.03 1.46 2 2.19 2.57 
| 1947: Jt 
1947: June ° r ‘ 2.33" 2.01° 1.45° | S 
ept. ° ° ° ° ° ° D 
Dec. ‘ * ‘ 2.39 2.06 1.48 
1948: M 
1948 : Mar. 1 
June 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ° . m 1938 
1938 106 104 106 104 101 104 103 . ‘ ‘ 1939 
1939 111 109 111 104 102 104 103 100° 100° 100? 1940 
1940 119 121 120 107 105 107 106 ° ° ° 1941 
1941 127 131 129 114 115 116 115 ° ‘ ‘ 1942 
1942 139 142 140 125 130 130 128 124 128 129 1943 
1943 144 148 146 135 142 143 139 131 138 141 1944 
1944 147 155 150 142 152 154 148 138 147 155 1945 
1945 153 165 157 151 161 165 157 146 157 173 1946 
1946 166 179 170 166 178 191 174 160 173 194 1947 
1947 189 210 197 179 193 212 189 171 186 209 
1947: June P ; ; 176" 191" 214" 187" ‘ : P 1947: Ji 
Sept. ; . ‘ > ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; ; S 
Dec. ; x : 181 196 214 231 ; : ; D 
1948: Mar. a . ° ' ° ° ° ° ° ‘. 1948: M 
June ° : ‘ wits “a one soe ° . . Ji 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ; ; ’ | 1937 
1938 104° 102" 104° 104 101 104 102 ° . . | 1938 
1939 107° 105° 107 103 100 103 102 100 * 100 * 100° | 1939 
1940 102 104 103 96 95 96 96 . ° ° 1940 
1941 96° 99° 97° 90 90 91 90 ‘ " ° | 1941 
1942 97° 99° gsr 88 92 92 90 86 89 90 | 1942 
1943 99r 101° 100° 91 95 97 93 88 92 94 1943 
1944 101° 106° 103° 94 100 101 97 91 97 102 1944 
1945 106° 114° 108" 99 105 108 103 96 103 114 1945 
1946 114° 123° 116° 109 117 126 115 103 112 125 1946 
1947 128 140 132 113 122 133 119 105 114 129 1947 
| 
1947: gone . ‘ ‘i 111 120 131 118 2 * ‘ 4947: J 
pt. . . . . . . . . . . | Ss 
Dec. ° ‘ . 112 122 133 143 ‘ ° . D 
1948 : Mar. ‘ ‘é ° n ° ° ‘ ° . . 
June . . . ‘pit a nan ‘i x r ; 1948: 
J 
Persons cov. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ s 5 28 * 
(thousands) 477 89 566 41 42 13 96 131 161 1 a 
| (thousar 
1 Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. * Annual figures,Oct. * June. ‘ Average an nein 
for 1947. * Oct. 1947. 1 Incl 
women. 
normal we 
‘Oct. ¢ 


for weight 
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Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
Agr., mines, Mines®, ind. Mines®, industries. Agr.°, mines®, ind., 
Date pote transport transport®, etc. transp.°, com. 
mew. | mM | w. [Mw mM | ow. [Mwe) m. | w. | Mw. 
Rates* Earnings * Rates | Rates 
} Money wages 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. oe & s. d. 
1937 m ° ° ° 2 0 1 1 2 4.39 . 2 2.23 
1938 Pa 1 5.4* 9.05) 1 1.7°|}2 1% 1 1% 2 5.82 e 2 3.56 
1939 ° ° ° ° 2 2% 1 2 2 6.35 ‘ 2 4.12 
1940 e ‘ . 2 3 1 2% 3 7.81 2 5.02 
1941 ° ° . 2 4% 1 3% 2 8.55 2 6.14 
1942 ° r ‘ 27 1 4% 2 9.90 2 7.40 
1943 ‘a 2 3.5 1 4.3 1 10.5 2 8% 1 6% 2 10.68 2 8.15 
1944 ° 25.17| 15.3°| 111.9°|}2 8% 17% 2 11.08 2 842 
1945 ° 2 5.37| 15.5'| 2 O37 |/2 9 1 7% 3 1.72 2 11.11 
1946 . 2 6.47*| 1 6.475) 2 2.27512 9% 1 8 3 3.00 3. 0.54 
1947 ° 2 9.075) 1 8.175) 2 4.77513 0% 1 10 3 4.77 3 2.23 
| 1947: June , ; : 211%/ 1 9% 
} Sept. 2 9.0 1 8.1 2 4.7 3 1% 110% 
Dec. e ° ° 3 2%" 111% 
1948: Mar. 3 6%; 2 2% 
June oes ose 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 ° ° ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 103 100 * 100 * 100 * 105 106 105 105 104 105 
1939 104 ° ° ° 109 108 109 107 109 107 
1940 115° ° . 113 112 112 110 113 111 
1941 126° ° ° 6 120 119 120 115 113 115 
1942 135 . ‘ ‘ 129 129 129 119 122 120 
1943 141 158 181 163 136 140 137 122 128 123 
1944 148 168* 193° 174° 136 150 138 124 128 124 
1945 155 169° 195* 177° 137 150 139 133 145 134 
1946 167 175** 205" * igi" * 141 154 142 137 155 139 
1947 00* | 190"+| gears} gogrs|| 153 169 155 144 162 146 
1947: June 100 ° . " 149 163 151 
Sept. 101 190 224 209 155 173 158 
Dec. 103 ° ° ° 160 181 163 
1948: Mar. || 105 = , 177 202 182 
June 106 ain ne we 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 P . P 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 101 100 * 100 * 100 * 103 103 103 102 101 102 
| 1939 101 e ° a 104 103 104 100 102 100 
| 1940 97 e ° 103 102 103 98 100 Sv 
} 1941 97 e ° ‘ 104 103 104 99 97 99 
| 1942 104 i ° A 104 103 103 99 101 100 
1943 109 124 142 128 105 109 106 100 104 100 
1944 113 130 149 134 106 116 107 101 104 101 
1945 117 129 148 135 107 116 108 108 118 109 
1946 126 134° 158 * 147° 107 118 109 111 126 113 
| 1947 1oo* | 145*| 170*| ysgs || 113 124 114 113 128 115 
| 
| 1947: June 100 ° ° : 111 122 112 . ° 
Sept. 100 145 170 159 114 127 115 ‘ . 
Dec. 99 ° ° *. 114° 129 116 ° 
1948 : Mar. 99 124 141 127 ; 
June 96 one en ooo ° 
Persons cov. ? P s 
| (thousands) ° 6 000 ° ° ° 187 















































* Including juveniles. 


women. 


normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. 
* New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill in 1946 
* Average for 1945. 


* Oct. 


for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. 


7 April 


1947. 


® Series calculated by the 1.L.0.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 


* Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the 
* Annual figures, July. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 












































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ~ 
‘ Argentina 
Egypt? Canada United ~~ Whole Buenos Chile | Colombia ? 
States ¢ } 
country Aires + 
Date Mi., ind., Ind Mi. j | Date 
i., ind. : . | Indus- _ — m End., 
ee Industries aa teles Mi., ind. Pag Ind. transp., | 
serv. +» S€rv. serv. 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. | 
Weekly Weekly | Weekly | Weekly Mthly. Mthly. Daily Daily | —————— 
Money wages | j_—_— 
Piastres $ $ $ Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 193’ 
1937 ‘ 24.05 104.4 * 126.63 12.60 . 193: 
1938 : 22.30 104.6 125.28 14.35 1.41 ¢ | 1935 
1939 . 23.86 106.8 128.61 16.61 1.48" 194¢ 
1940 ‘ 25.20 106.0 132.70 20.20 1.52" | 194: 
1941 f 26.16 § 29.58 109.7 136.70 24.98 1.51 | 194: 
1942 95.0 * 28.56 36.65 117.1 148.58 32.67 1.577 194: 
1943 86.0 30.78 43.14 124.7 157.84 36.33 1.67" 194 
1944 106.5 ‘ 31.84 46.08 135.2 170.36 43.30 2.06" 194! 
1945 117.5 30.71 31.99 44.39 148.1 192.31 48.98 2.30" 194( 
1946 124.0 29.87 32.38 43.74 184.5 243.00 56.51 2.56" | 194’ 
1947 34.16 36.15 49.25 258.1 a 76.41 3.08 | | 
| 1947: Ju 
1947: June 134.0 33.94 36.15 49.33 264.7 78.72 3.05 | Se 
Sept. ‘ 35.95 37.39 50.47 260.3 80.18 3.01 | | Di 
Dec. 33.17 36.28 52.69 483.3 85.46 3.31 | 
| | 1948: M 
1948: Mar. 36.98 39.04 52.07" im | Ju 
June 38.81 40.50 52.95 | 
\ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 193% 
1937 100 100 100 100 F \ 1938 
1938 93 100 99 114 100 * 1938 
1939 99 102 102 132 105° | 194( 
1940 ° P 105 102 105 160 108" 1941 
1941 ‘ 100’ 123 105 108 198 107 1945 
1942 100 * 111 152 112 117 259 111 S| 194: 
1943 91 120 179 119 125 288 118" =| 194 
1944 112 » 124 192 130 135 344 146" | 194! 
1945 124 100 125 185 142 152 389 163" | 194¢ 
1946 131 97 126 182 177 192 448 182° 47 
1947 me 111 141 205 247 fa 606 218 | 1947 
7:3 
1947: June 146 111 141 205 254 625 216 a 
Sept. ‘ 117 146 210 249 636 214 De 
Dec. 108 141 219 463 678 235 
1948: Mi 
1948 : Mar. 120 152 216 is | Ju 
June 126 158 220 | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
193" 
1937 100 100 100 100 , pene 
1938 94 (101) 100 109 100 * : 
1939 4 102 (102) 101 125 102" 194¢ 
1940 . . 107 (99) 102 134 108" 1941 
1941 : 1007 120 (99) 102 144 109 194: 
1942 100 * 103 134 (100) 105 150 104 194: 
1943 69° 110 149 (106) 110 144 96" 1944 
1944 74° ‘ 113 157 (115) 119 153 98 194! 
1945 78" 100 113 148 (105) 113 159 98 194¢ 
1946 84" 79 111 134 (111) 121 159 100" 194" 
1947 han 82 113 132 ines ae (161) 102 | 
1947: Ju 
1947: June 94 97 113 134 (137) (166) 101 | Se 
Sept. ; 98 111 132 (135) (160) 98 | De 
Dec. 87 103 135 wee (168) 106 | 1948 : M 
1948 : Mar. 95 109 133 | a 
June 98 109 132 —_—— 
| @ Persons co 
(thousanc 
Persons cov. rs ’ ’ ’ « 
+ emma 122 770 1 936 717 617 29 13 Price 
lurnings est 
* Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. * Bogota. * Absolute earnings estimated from ‘the indices une. 5 A 
on the basis of the money wages paid in 1937. * May-Dec. Mar.-Dec. * July. 7 Mar. 947. 


* Average for 1946. 





* Average for 1947. 


















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 




























































































































g AMERICA (concl./ | ASIA 
lombia * | Mexico | Uruguay China : Be SN . Japan . | Palestine 
a, Shang- Chung- a 
_ Date Ind. Ind. hai king Industries Mi.,ind., 
i., ind., | sine) transp.* 
ransp., | Ind. | 3 a 
sie M.W. | M.W. || Mow. | Mow. | M. |W. M.W. | M.W. 
ae | |] Mthly. | Mthly.* || Daily | Daily |  ——_ Daily ; | Daily 

voves J | Money wages 

Pesos Ch.$ Ch.$ Yen Yen | Yen Mils 
Pesos 1937 ; 0.597 0.787 2.48 0.78 | 1.96 : 

° 1938 45.80 0.590 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 333 * 
1.41 ¢ 1939 45.59 0.719 1.728 2.57 0.89 2.03 350 
1.48" | 1940 47.01 1.423 3.332 2.78 1.05 2.28 345 
1.52" 1941 47.73 2.731 7.783 3.03 1.17 2.54 372 
1.51 1942 49.15 ° 14.547 3.29 1.32 2.82 _ 516 
1.57" | 1943 55.40 35.480 3.75 1.50 3.27 738 
1.67" 1944 58.42 128.476 4.67 1.88 3.88 906 
2.00" 1945 65.00 ° 477.600 5.224 2.38 ¢ 4.33 * 1 086 
— 1946 79.51 7050°*; 2150 23.96" | 10.36" | 19.89" | 1257 
aa 1947 42 119 14 682 75.45 33.53 69.07 
| f 1947: June 35 230 11 974 69.66 30.74 58.34 1 362 
3.05 | Sept. 49 124 20 996 92.87 40.56 77.58 1 375 
a Dec. 95 214 26 699 117.72 54.48 98.80 aw 

7 | | 1948: Mar. 300733 | 100068 

a | June 1 007 373 320 804 

‘es | a 

a Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 1937 100 ° 100 100 * 100 100 100 , 

. 1938 116 109 * 99 180 101 108 105 100 * 
100 1939 1.0 109 120 226 104 114 104 105 
105° 1940 135 112 238 439 112 134 117 104 
Joss | if 1941 139 114 457 1018 122 149 130 112 
107 | 1942 149 117 ° 2 082 133 168 144 155 
a. | 1943 188 132 4 823 151 191 167 | 250 
146" | 1944 214 139 16 808 189 240 198 304 
163" 1945 242 155 ° 53 025 211 ¢ 304 * 221 ¢ 360 

a if 1946 296 190 834 270 * 267 405 968 1 321 1 016 419 
182 ae es! _ 

218 1947 4 984 453 1 826 348 3 047 4277 3 529 

216 1947: June 308 4 169 261 1 489 602 2 813 3921 2 981 456 

214 Sept. a 5 813580 | 2611 875 3751 5174 3 964 461 

235 | Dec. 11 268 017°| 3352931 4 754 6 949 5 048 enn 
1948: Mar. 35 589 899 | 12524 151 

tee June ese ose 

nll Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 

saa 1937 100 ‘ 100 100 * 100 100 100 . 

1938 102 107? 76 155 94 101 98 100 * 

100 « 1939 112 101 70 18 06|)—lt | lO TC 

102" 1940 116 100 66 80 78 93 81 93 

108 1941 115 102 27 55 83 101 88 83 

109 1942 107 102 ° 50 86 110 94 — 

104 1943 102 109 42 92 116 101 114 

96" 1944 93 112 43 101 128 106 134 

98 1945 98 109 ° 37 eos oes _ 148 

98" 1946 96 123 152 * 103 100" | 1008 100 * 168 

a4 1947 131 115 102 101 111 

“| Bf 1947: June 90 137 154 1111 1010 996 174 
101 Sept. ose 124 135 1140 1 261 1 353 eve 
98 | Dec. 122 76 1 488 1 203 1 498 
106 | E1948: Mar. 153 96 

| June wi int 
| Persons cov. ‘ 
— (thousands) 82’ ° 646 * 272° 917* 54° 
13 
* Prior to 1943, Government undertakings preponderantly and manufacturing. * 1936=100; absolute 
rnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for 1936: 41.94 pesos. * Jan. * Jan.- 
indices Pane. * Average from Aug. 1946 to Mar. 1947=100. * May-Dec. ’ Average for 1946. * Average for 


7 Mar. 
















































































M47, 


* Jan. 1943. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 










































































































EuROoPE 
Bulgaria Czecho- F 3 
8 slovakia * wens Germany * 
. Agr., ind. 
Date a some transp., Ind. Industries * 
com., etc. Date 
M. w. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Daily * Daily * Weekly * Weekly 
Money wages 
Leva Leva Leva Ké, RM. 
1937 52.8 39.0 44.9 17.09 
1938 54.2 42.2 47.5 17.71 35.67 7 
1939 56.6 42.9 49.0 18.92 ° 1937 
1940 60.5 46.6 52.7 ° 1938 
1941 72.9 54.6 62.4 1939 
1942 88.4 59.3 72.6 1940 
1943 113.2 77.7 93.5 1941 
1944 184.5 142.5 162.7 1942 
1945 318.1 244.9 278.0 : ‘ 1943 
1946 308.1 e250" 35.01 1° 1944 
1947 351.5 101.51 36.50 1945 
1946 
1947: June 347.4 98.15 37.32 1947 
ept. : 103.52 37.12 
Dec. 109.08 38.21 1947 : Ser 
1948: Mar. 39.77 De 
June ae 
1948: Ma 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) Jui 
1937 100 100 100 100 100 ‘. 
1938 103 108 106 104 106 100" 
1939 107 110 109 111 * 114 ‘ | 1937 
1940 115 120 117 ° 100 1938 
1941 138 140 139 120 | 1939 
1942 167 152 162 147 | 1940 
1943 214 199 208 176 1941 
1944 349 366 362 291 | 1942 
1945 602 629 619 _— 500 ; | 1943 
1946 686 100° 703 98° ] 1944 
1947 783 110 870 102 | 1945 
| 1946 
1947: June 774 106 ‘ 105 | 1947 
Sept. ; 112 878 104 
Dec. " 118 . 107 1947: Jur 
| Sep 
1948: Mar. 112 : | De 
June | 
1948 : Ma 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1937 = 100) oa 
1937 100 100 100 (100) 100 , 
1938 99 105 102 (99) 93 100’ | 
1939 101 104 103 (96) * 93 ° 1937 
1940 97 101 99 . 65 ‘ 1938 
1941 96 98 97 64 ° | 1939 
1942 89 81 86 68 } 1940 
1943 89 83 87 66 | 1941 
1944 97 102 101 86 ; | 1942 
1945 112 116 115 ‘ 106 | 1943 
1946 113 100 * 85 7a | 1944 
1947 116 116 66 81 1945 
1947: June 113 111 : 83 nn 
Sept. e 124 51 82 } 
Dee. ‘ 128 ‘ 85 1947: Jur 
Ser 
1948: Mar. 87 De 
June —_ 
1948 : Ma 
Jur 
Persons cov. 26 Q7 53 3374 251 
(thousands) i 
1 Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. *? United States Zone only ; 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. nee 


* Including building. 
of each year by the sum of the numbers of workers in receipt of the wages. 
Figures since Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war figures, owing to increased coverage. 
by I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked 
1 Average of June and Sept. 


* Annual figures derived by dividing the sum of the total wages paid in Jan. and July 
* Insurance statistics (sickness). 

* Series calculated 
* Jan.-July. °* Nov. 


11 Average for 1945. 








per week. 7 Mar. 
‘8 Average for 1947. 







* Annu: 


Insurance 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


699 








ustries * 


M. W. 
Veekly 





RM. 


35.67 7 


35.01 1° 
36.50 


37.32 
37.12 
38.21 


39.77 


100" 
. 


98 10 
102 
105 


104 
107 


112 


} 
1 ed 


| Bremen. 
and July 
sickness). 
alculated 


* Nov. fF Insurance statistics (accidents). 


i 
| 


















































Europe (cont.) 
Nether- 
Ireland * fends Sweden 
Mi., ind., 
Date Industries —— Mines®, ind., 
public transp., com. 
serv. 
M | w. | Mmwe | Mw. M. W. M. w. M. W. 
Weekly Daily * Weekly 
Money wages 
s. 4d. s. d. s. d. Fl. | Ee. Kr. Kr. 
1937 56 3¢; 28 104; 41 114 3.52 61.48 35.40 54.75 
1938 58 3 29 «#410 43 10 3.54 64.75 36.69 57.40 
1939 59 4 31 6 44 10 3.56 67.19 38.85 59.82 
1940 61 4 32 7 46 6 3.71 | 72.10 42.40 64.49 
1941 62 2 32 5 47 0 3.99 | 77.13 45.45 68.56 
1942 64 4 31 «ii 48 7 4.26 | 83.24 49.48 74.50 
1943 68 8 35 3 52 9 ° 4.60 87.56 52.32 78.58 
1944 73 4 38 4 56 10 i | 90.10 55.30 81.40 
1945 76 1 40 5 58 5 ae | 93.88 58.20 85.62 
1946 81 7 44 10 62 7 5.81" | 100.92 63.30 92.56 
1947 i en ona ae ae 
1947: June | 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1948: Mar, | 
June 
| 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 
1937 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 100 | $00 | 100 100 
1938 104 103 105 P 101 105 104 105 
| 1939 105 109 107 100 * 101 ; 109 110 109 
| 1940 109 113 111 103 105 117 120 118 
| 1941 111 112 112 105 113 | 125 128 125 
1942 114 111 116 106 121 |} 135 140 136 
| 1943 122 122 126 117 131 | 142 148 144 
1944 130 133 136 126 _— } 147 156 149 
1945 135 140 139 131 sae 153 164 156 
1946 145 156 148 139 166 | 164 179 169 
1947 ns me os 160 ees an oe ote 
| 
1947: June ‘ 
Sept 169 
Dec ° 
1948 : Mar 178 
June ° | 
Inder numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1937 100 ¢ 100 ¢ 100 ¢ ° 100 100 100 100 
1938 104 104 105 ° 100 103 101 102 
1939 97 101 99 100 * 99 105 105 105 
1940 90 93 92 89 90 101 103 101 
1941 83 84 84 82 84 94 96 94 
1942 74 72 75 74 84 93 96 94 
1943 74 74 76 72 88 96 100 97 
1944 78 79 74 ban 98 105 100 
1945 80 83 83 77 isi 102 110 105 
1946 88 94 89 83 86 109 119 112 
1947 “se 90 mene on -_ as 
1947: June e 
Sept. 91 
Dec. ° 
1948 : Mar. ‘ ‘ 
June . . 
| 
| Persons cov. ‘ ? s 8 . 
(thousands) 97 71 1 501 469 91 592° 



































* Annual figures : (first series) week in Oct. ; (second series) averages of Mar. and Sept. 
* Average for 1947. 


* Oct. 


* Sept. 


* Oct. 1946. 


* Including juveniles. 


* Average 


for 1946. 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 
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EurorPe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Switzerland United Kingdom New Zealand 
Mi., ind., some transp. , . ‘ ; 
Date com., a. ° Mines®, ind., transport® Industries | 
M. sk. M. , , | 
| oe | we. | M.W.'| M. | w. M.W.? || M. |_w. | M. W, 
Daily Weekly * Weekly * 
Money wages D 
Frs. Frs Frs. Ss & tt BLS < s. d. | s djs. d 
1937 11.90 9.69 6.24 ° ° ° 88 9 37 6/ 75 7 
1938 12.11 9.58 6.34 69 O58 32 65 53 3° 94 6 38 4) 80 8 
1939 12.20 9.69 6.21 ° ° ° 98 5 41 7) 84 4 
1940 12.62 9.95 6.34 89 0 38 11 69 2 101 9 44 10| 86 10 
1941 13.34 10.75 6.97 $9 5 43 11 75 10 109 10 49 1) 92108 __ 
1942 14.66 12.05 7.76 111 5 54 2 85 2 121 8 53 2/101 0 
1943 16.03 13.22 8.55 121 3 62 2 93 7 132 9 59 5/110 5 1! 
1944 16.90 | 14.03 9.13 124 4 64 3 96 8 130 3 62 0/109 11 1! 
1945 17.64 | 14.70 9.56 121 4 63 2 96 1 134 10 63 9/114 5 1s 
1946 19.25 16.02 10.91 120 95 65 35] 101 0O%|| 143 8 69 0/125 5 is 
1947 21.23 17.69 12.41 128 15 69 7°| 108 25 one eee a | 1! 
{ 
1! 
1947: June 20.60 | 16.85 | 11.87 , . ‘ } 1! 
Sept. ° . ° 128 1 69 7 108 2 1s 
Dee. 21.67 18.30 12.49 ° ‘ 1! 
1948: Mar. af 
June 1¢ 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 1947: 
1937 100 100 100 100 . . . 100 100 100 
1938 102 99 102 101 100° 100 * 100 106 102 107 
1939 103 100 100 101 " . ; 111 111 112 1948 : 
1940 106 103 102 104 129 120 130 115 120 115 
1941 112 111 112 112 144 135 142 124 131 123 
1942 123 124 124 124 161 167 160 137 142 134 =a 
1943 135 136 137 136 176 191 176 150 158 146 
1944 142 145 146 144 180 198 182 147 165 145 = 
1945 148 152 153 150 176 194 180 152 170 151 19 
1946 162 165 175 165 175 * 2015 190% 162 184 166 19 
1947 178 183 198 182 186 * 2145 203 § iit ie it 19 
1947: June 175" | 178" | 198" | 179" ; , ' - 
Sept. ° P R 2 186 214 203 1 
Dec. 182 189 200 187 . é ; - 
1948 : Mar. = 
J 
une 19 
19 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1947: 
1937 100 100 100 100 ‘. , . 100 100 100 
1938 102 99 101 100 100 © 100 © 100 § 103 99 104 
1939 101 99 99 100 . ° ° 103 103 104 
1940 96 93 92 94 108 109 108 102 107 102 1948 : 
1941 88 87 88 88 113 106 112 106 113 106 
1942 87 88 88 88 125 129 123 114 118 111 an 
1943 91 92 92 91 138 150 138 122 129 119 Persor 
1944 93 95 96 94 139 152 140 120 135 119 (thous 
1945 97 99 100 98 134 149 138 124 138 123 
1946 106 109 115 109 135 * 1545 146 * 131 149 135 1 Up 
1947 112 115 125 115 141° 163° 155° an an os 1945, stati 
cover an 
1947: June 112° 113° 126° 114° i ‘. . figures: 
Sept. : , : ‘ 141 163 155 ommenci 
Dec. 113 117 124 116 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ept. 
Cabinet, v 
1948 : Mar. of Statisti 
June for 1947. 
Persons cov. 6 6 6 ‘ ? 8 28 113 * 
ee 9 7 1 18 6 000 5 
1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. * Including 


uveniles. 
Oct. 1947. 





* Annual figures July. 
* Week at end Mar. 1946. 


* Annual figures week nearest 31 Mar. 


5 Oct. 


* Average for 1947, 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 














































































































and 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 
es — — gereeveeenncncneensusiegessananeneee — —— 
| AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 
M.W. | | a3 | Argentina) ho- | 
i Egypt Canada * | — (Buenos Japan b nom = | Finland*| France | 
+a | Aires) 
oan Mi., ind Ind., | 
——__—_— “ ” Ind.* ¢ Ind. transp., Ind. Ind.* Ind. | Ind. 
: s. d. serv. com. | 
| EEE ee ee ef ED 
: = 7 Per Per | Per Per Per Per Per | Per 
7) 84 7 week ° week week week day * week fortnight | week? | 
0; 86 10 Number of hours | 
1/ 92 10 
2/101 0 
5/110 5 1937 48.8 38.6 45.49 9.91 | 89.9 40.2 | 
0| 109 11 1939 46.7 35.6 45.49 9.94 * 91.7 | 388 | 
9/114 5 1939 47.2 37.7 44.50 9.46 44.98 * 90.1 40.9 
0/125 5 1940 50.1 38.1 45.25 9.45 89.6 | ° « 
ove 1941 > 50.6 40.6 45.05 9.50° 88.3 | 38.0 
| 1942 55.0 7° 50.2 42.9 45.05 9.58" 90.1 | 41.3 
| 1943 51.5 48.8 44.9 46.31 9.67" ° 91.3 4.9 | 
1944 50.5 47.5 45.2 46.34 10.17° ‘ 91.2 43.1 
1945 50.5 44.3 43.4 46.68 9.92 ° 89.8 42.5 | 
1946 51.0 42.7 40.4 “— . 45.16" 88.5 43.5 | 
1947 ons 42.5 40.3 eee ° 46.10 88.7 44.7 
J | 
| 
| 1947: June 52.0 42.0 40.2 . . 45.89 89.4 45.3 
Sept. ° 43.1 40.4 ° . 44.64 84.8 45.0 
100 Dec. an 38.3 41.2" , ; 47.76 89.5 om 
4 1948 : Mar. i 41.6 40.4 . . 45.62 91.2 
115 June on 42.0 40.2 : ‘ rae | 90.4 | 
123 § 
i% - a =f 
146 Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
“5 jf }— en 
aa 1937 ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 ‘ 95.7 92.2 160.0 100.3° ° 102.0 96.5 
ees 1939 ° 96.7 97.7 97.8 95.4 100.0 ° 100.2 101.7 | 
1940 . 102.7 98.7 99.5 95.4 ; = ss oe 
1941 ‘ 103.7 105.2 99.0 95.9" . 100.0 | 94.5 
1942 100.0 * 102.9 111.1 99.0 || - 96.0" ; 102.0 | 102.7 
1943 93.6 100.0 116.3 101.8 97.6" . 103.4 111.7 
1944 91.8 = 97.3 117.1 101.9 102.6 * ° 103.3 107.2 
1945 91.8 100.0 112.4 102.6 100.1 ‘ 101.7 105.7 
1946 92.7 96.4 104.7 eee . 100.4** 100.2 108.2 
sneemeee: 1947 ais 95.9 104.4 nie ‘ 102.5 100.5 | 111.2 
‘ 1947: June 94.5 94.8 104.1 . ‘ 102.0 101.2 | 112.7 
100 | Sept. ° 97.3 104.7 ° ° 99.2 96.0 111.9 | 
104 Dec. om 86.5 106.7" ; ‘ 106.2 101.4 | ae } 
104 
102 1948 : Mar. 93.9 104.7 ° ° 101.4 103.3 
106 June ase 94.8 104.1 . ° ron 102.4 | 
111 | 
119 | Persons cov. 
= (thousands) 122" 33 oof 770 * 717 ° 1 265"* ' 90°* | 2200 | 
12: ———_ —_— — ———————— 
135 ‘Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Yearly figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing 
eee 1945, statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * Since 1941, the statistics 
cover an increased number of establishments. * Including mining. * Including building. * Annual 
figures : averages of Jan. and July. * After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. 7 Annual figures, 
‘ommencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and 
sept. * For 1937 and 1938 statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939 to 1941, statistics of the Imperial 
Cabinet, with which the former series were incorporated ; and commencing 1941, figures of the Cabinet Bureau 
of Statistics. * Mar. 2” July. "™ Average of Feb. and Oct. 18 Average for 1946. 18 Average 
for 1947. 4 June 1945. 18 Jan. 1947. 
113 * 
Including 


e for 1947. 








STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont. ) 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 



















































































mining. 


1° Oct. 1 June 1947. 
%® Oct. 1947. 


* Including a part of mining and transport. 
averages for the second half-year; 1939-1945: one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
except 1937, July, and 1938 and 1939 averages of semi-annual figures. 
18 Average for 1947. 


* Annual figures, Oct. 


13 Average for 1946. 


* Annual figures, July. 
14 Oct-Nov. 1946. 


Europe (concl.) 
ian ' Hungary Ireland ——- Sweden | Switzerland Kingda 
Date 
Ind. ? Ind. Ind. Ind. * Ind.* Ind. Ind.* 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
week day week ° week * week ’ Per week week * 
Number of hours } 
— 
1937 . 8.59 . 47.1 47.2 47.1" . | 
1938 48.2° 8.42 44.2 47.7* 46.3 46.3" 46.5" | 
1939 8.24 44.6 48.1 45.6 47.1° | 
1940 8.36 44.4 44.7° 46.6 47.3 | 
. 1941 8.36° 43.5 45.7° 47.0 47.0 
1942 8.60" 43.1 48.5" 47.2 46.8 : 
1943 8.83" 43.3 49.8 47.3 47.1 50.0 
1944 ‘ 43.6 ‘ 47.2 47.3 48.6 
1945 8.31" 44.4 46.8 47.4 47.6 47.4" | 
1946 — 8.53 44.7 48.8 46.8 47.9 46.2" | 
1947 39.6 8.71 nae am ae 47.9 45.27 1° | 
1947: June 41.0 9.23 45.5 47.9 A | 
Sept. 39.9 9.02 nia 47.9 45.2 
Dec. 39.8 8.70 47.7 _ 
1948 : Mar. 41.0 8.85 47.7 
June one 8.33 47.8 
Index numbers (1937= 100) | 
1937 . 100.0 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 ‘ 98.0 100.0 101.3" 98.1 98.3" 100.0 *° 
1939 100 * 95.9 100.9 102.1 96.6 100.0 
1940 ‘ 97.3 100.5 94.9" 98.7 100.4 
1941 ‘ 97.3° 98.4 97.0" 99.6 99.8 
1942 116.0° 97.5 103.0" 100.0 99.4 : | 
1943 102.8 ° 98.0 105.7 100.2 100.0 107.5 
1944 98.6 ‘ 100.0 100.4 104.5" 
1945 96.7" 100.5 99.4 100.4 101.1 101.9" 
1946 99.3° 101.1 103.6 99.2 101.7 99.4" 
1947 82.2 101.4 wes oie no 101.7 97,2" 
1947: June 85.1 107.4 96.4 102.6 ‘ 
Sept. 82.8 105.0 nel 102.6 97.2 
Dec. 82.6 88.9 102.1 , 
1948 : Mar. 85.0 103.0 102.1 
June se 97.0 102.4 
Persons cov. 235 401 32 97 3 262 4 543 35 3422 6 000 ** 
(thousands) 
1 United States Zone: 1938 and 1946, excluding Land Bremen. * Including building. 3 Including 


* Annual figures 1935-1938: 
? Annual figures: Nov., 


* Mar. 


18 May 1946. 
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193 
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194 
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Up 
non-agricu 
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97.2 


ee 


} 000 * 








Including 
135-1938 : 
»s : Nov., 

* Mar. 
fay 1946. 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 703 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 


















































































































































AMERICA EvuroPs 
Canada * United States Finland 
Date Per week Per week * Per fortnight 
Upto| 41- | gy. | 4% | SB | upto| 4o- | 9% | under| so.0- | 96 >. 
40h. | 47h. 54h. | more | 39 B | 49B. | more || 80 b- | 95-9 hb.) Done 
1937 11.8 25.3 22.1 19.6 21.2 ° ° ° 0.0 65.7 34.3 
1938 21.0%} 25.64] 20.7 17.4 15.4 ° ° 0.3 73.3 26.4 
1939 18.0*| 24.74] 22.2 19.1 16.0 > ° ° 2.9 74.1 23.0 
1940 13.2%} 17.14] 19.3 20.7 29.7 19.4°| 63.6"*| 17.074 0.0 78.5 21.5 
1941 11.6%] 15.84] 19.5 21.8 31.3 18.1 63.4 18.5 6.6 70.0 23.4 
1942 12.8%} 14.84] 21.4 22.1 28.9 14.3 61.5 24.2 3.3 74.3 22.4 
1943 16.8%| 15.74] 20.5 22.1 24.8 12.6 62.3 25.1 0.0 79.0 21.0 
1944 20.1*| 18.64)| 20.6 20.6 20.0 15.8 58.3 25.9 0.1 80.8 19.1 
1945 . ese ese 18.3 62.3%] 19.4*|} 0.0 84.8 15.2 
1946 ne ‘ ie en 15.7 | 67.7°| 166*|| 0.0 | 81.3 | 18.7 
1947 . io on we 15.9 | 67.2*| 15.9*]] 0.1 | 86.0 | 13.9 
Persons cov. ? ® 
(thousands) and oe . 
Europe (concl.) 
France Sweden ° Switzerland 
Date Per week Per week '° Per week 
Under Over | Up to 41- Over | Under| 36.0- Over 
4oh. | *9™ | gon. | son. | 47h. | ™ | ach. | sen. [47.9 n.| 48™ | ash. 
1937 6.7 84.9 8.4 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 . , , ° 
1938 21.5 76.6 1.9 8.5 46.1 36.6 8.8 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 11.17) 63.2%) 25.7") 16.3 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.7 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940 ° ° 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 17.5 
1941 32.5 42.5 25.0 7.1 42.3 31.6 19.0 0.8 18.3 69.7 11.2 
1942 19.6'*) 40.9'*) 39.474) 44 45.4 29.8 20.4 0.8 20.2 70.6 8.4 
1943 6.6 23.9 69.5 3.1 47.8 31.9 17.2 0.7 20.3 70.9 8.1 
1944 12.3 23.3 64.4 2.7 51.5 27.3 18.5 0.9 17.5 73.8 7.8 
1945 11.1 34.8 54.1 3.2 49.1 27.0 20.7 0.3 16.1 75.8 7.8 
1946 3.9 40.3 55.8 3.3 55.6 23.1 18.0 0.0 12.5 77.5 10.0 
1947 ° ese eee eee eee eee eee 0.0 11.8 79.4 8.8 
| Persons cov. 13 14 1s 
| (thousands) 2 200 479 342 
* Up to 1939, overtime excluded ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Bureau of the Census ; 
non-agricultural employment including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. * Up to 43 h. * 44-47 h. 
* 40-48 h. *49 h. and over. * Average for 1944. * Oct. 1947. * Including mining. *™ Annual 


figures: from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures; 1938, July; 1939, June. ™ Jan.-July. 
“* Mar., June, Sept. 1* Jan. 1947. * Nov. 1946. ‘* Average for 1947. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 
Cost-of-Living Index Numbers 4 


(concluded ) 
Europe. 


Spain (50 cities). 
July 1936=100. 


The index is weighted on the basis of the expenditures of a skilled wage earner 
or low-paid salaried employee’s family composed of 4-5 persons with a monthly 
income of 600 pesetas. 

The group and total indices are computed separately for each of the 50 cities ; 
weighted average indices for all capital cities are then computed, weights being 
based on population ; this average index is used to measure variations of the cost of 
living in Spain. Besides the general index, five group indices are computed as 
follows : food, rent, other housing, clothing and footwear, and miscellaneous. 

The quotations are obtained directly by local statistical offices ; prices obtained 
are not limited to official prices, but cover, so far as possible, prices on the free 
market ; individual monthly rations are taken into account. 

The information is transmitted by the offices to the Central Office of Investiga- 
tions which computes the final indices. 


Publication. 


Source: National Institute of Statistics: Boletin de Estadistica (monthly 
release). 


Sweden (60 towns). 
July 1914 or 1935=100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows: food, 80; rent, 1 ; 
heat and light, 10 ; clothing, 45 ; miscellaneous, 100. Miscellaneous items include 
furniture, kitchen utensils, tools, linen, soap, laundry, medical expenses, contribu- 
tions and premiums, amusements, trips, telephone, stationery, servants, tobacco, 
alcohol, etc. 

Direct taxes are included in the index. The method of computation of the direct 
tax index is as follows : the income to be used for the calculation is first estimated 
each year on the basis of the variations of the yearly statistics of wages of industrial 
workers. The rate of taxation is then applied to the income thus found. The tax 
expenditure index is then computed by comparing the absolute amounts of taxes 
in various periods. This computation is done not only for the one average family 
with a given composition and income but for a number of average families derived 
from a sample of families of different types and different incomes as drawn from the 
classes of the population to which the final index applies. By so doing, violent 
changes in the tax index, which might be due entirely to brusque changes in the 





1 For earlier notes on cost-of-living index numbers in countries of Africa and North 
America and the British West Indies, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, June 
1948, pp. 692-702; for other countries in America, see Vol. LVIII, No. 1, July 1948, pp. 124- 
135 ; for countries in Asia, Vol. LVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1948, pp. 267-277; and for other countries 
in Europe, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, Sept. 1948, pp. 419-426 ; Vol. LVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1948, pp. 562-568. 
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METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 705 


taxation system, are avoided as much as possible. The index based on 1935=100 
is published separately with and without taxes. The index including direct taxes 
is the one used in wage determination. 

Prices are obtained in 60 localities for food, heat and light ; in 25 localities for 
clothing and miscellaneous. Rent is estimated on the basis of special enquiries 
(the last one took place in 1945). 

The index is described as applicable to wage earners’ and lower salaried 
employees’ families with incomes considered normal for the respective cities and 
localities (5,600 kronor on the average for the year 1946). 

Computations of cost-of-living indices for other income groups, social categories, 
family types and geographical groups will be undertaken from time to time. Such 
computations, however, are made difficult, if not completely impossible, by the 
absence of information derived from family living studies and of information 
on prices. Certain estimates have nevertheless been drawn up for the City of 
Stockholm and for various income groups (whole country). 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is a chain index with yearly link using current 
weights. 

Yearly averages are based on quarterly figures. 

For the year 1946 the weights of the main expenditure groups were as follows 
(in percentages) : food, 28.1 ; rent, 10.2 ; heat and light, 4.9 ; clothing, 14.6 ; direct 
taxes, 9.7; miscellaneous, 22.5. 

The weighting diagram is based on a family living study conducted during 
1941 among urban wage earners and lower-salaried employees’ families with 
from 0 to 4 children. Quantities consumed are brought up to date by means of 
quarterly consumption studies. 

Prices refer to the middle of the month. Prices which are uniform for the 
whole country are obtained directly by the Social Board. For the other items, 
questionnaires are filled out by paid special agents. 

Prices are obtained twice a month for fish and fresh vegetables and once a 
month for the other foodstuffs. Rent is estimated as a rule once a year ; heat and 
light once a month. Prices of items in the other expenditure groups are obtained 
once a quarter. 

Prices are gathered from outlets which are most representative for wage earners 
and lower-salaried employees ; the number of outlets considered depends on the 
size of the town. Co-operative stores are always represented in proportion to 
their share of total turnover. 

No account is taken of seasonal variations of clothing and fuel items. For food 
items, the method adopted is as follows : prices of seasonal items are first adjusted 
(without taking account of quantities) ; a normal seasonal price curve is computed 
on the basis of price fluctuations over the past five years and the observed prices 
are adjusted on that basis. The adjusted price will thus remain unchanged if the 
observed price shows only a seasonal change. As far as is possible with the informa- 
tion available, the adjusted price will then be given a weight corresponding to 
the importance of the seasonal item during the month considered. The weighting 
diagram over the 12 months is as close as possible to the actual conditions during 
the current year. During the months in which the quantities consumed are above 
the yearly average, the price (adjusted as shown above) is used in the computation ; 
during the months in which the quantities consumed are below the yearly average, 
the price used in the computation is a weighted average of the price for the month 
of the computation and the price for the nearest preceding month of high con- 
sumption (both prices adjusted seasonally) ; the weights for this theoretical price 
average are the (small) quantities actually bought during the month of com- 
putation on the one hand and the difference between these quantities and those 
set down in the consumption budget on the other. 


Publication. 
Source : Sociala Meddelanden. 


An advance press release is published approximately one month after the date 
to which the index refers. 
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Switzerland (34 towns). 
June 1914=100. 


Scope. 

The number of items included in the index is as follows.: food, 28 ; rent, 1 ; 
heat and light, 8 ; clothing, 8. Miscellaneous expenditures are included in a supple- 
mentary index (based on 1939) and are priced in June of each year only ; they cover 
over 30 items and include furniture, crockery and kitchen utensils, soap, wax and 
cleaning materials, laundry, hairdressing, personal hygiene, stationery, newspapers 
and magazines, cinema tickets, tram and rail fares, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. 
Direct taxes are not included in the index. 

The enquiry covers 34 towns for food and heat and light, 27 towns for rent, 
and the whole country for miscellaneous. A separate index is computed for the 
large towns (over 100,000 inhabitants) and for the “other towns”. For food 
and rent, separate indices are available for every one of the towns included in 
the enquiry. Complete indices, on the same basis, are also available for Zurich, 
Berne, Basle and St. Gall. 

No separate indices are available for salaried employees or for the rural popula- 
tion. 


Computation. 

Weights of the index based on June 1914 are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 57; heat, light and soap, 7; rent, 21; clothing, 15. The index based on 
August 1939 includes miscellaneous items, the weight of which is 17 per cent., 
the weight of the other groups being reduced proportionately. 

The weighting diagram is derived from a family budget study conducted 
during 1920 among wage earners’, salaried employees’, and civil servants’ families 
living mostly in towns. There were no limits with regard to family size or family 
income. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly indices. 

Prices relate to the end of the month. 

For food, heat and light, prices are obtained by means of questionnaires sent 
to municipal statistical offices wherever such offices exist or to the relevant muni- 
cipal authorities in all other cases. For clothing, questionnaires are sent to 
retail outlets directly. 

The enquiry concerning rents takes place each year in May; the enquiry 
concerning miscellaneous articles and services takes place also once a year in June. 


Publication, 
Source : La Vie économique, published by the Department of Public Economy. 
An advance press release is published approximately eight days after the date 
to which the index relates. 


Turkey (Istanbul). 
1938 = 100. 


Scope. 

The number of items priced in the index is 84: 28 for food, 1 for rent, 5 for 
heat and light, 29 for clothing and 21 for miscellaneous. 

A separate index is available for the city of Ankara. A cost-of-food index 
based on 1938=100 is also available for each of the 20 departmental capitals. 

No other information is available on this index. 


Publication. 
The index is computed by the Ministry of Commerce. 
Source : Bulletin trimestriel of the Central Bank of the Turkish Republic. 
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United Kingdom (200 cities). 
June 1947=100 (interim index). 


Scope. 

The number of items priced in each category is as follows : food, 85 ; rent, 1; 
heat and light, 6 ; clothing, 63 ; all others, 83. Items priced as miscellaneous are 
furniture, household appliances, household cleaning materials, services, drinks 
and tobacco ; direct taxes are not included in the index. 

Prices of food and heat and light are gathered in 200 cities ; for clothing the 
number is 150, for rent 33, and for miscellaneous from 12 to 150 according to 
the item concerned. 

The index is described as valid for wage earners and the lower-salaried classes. 


Computation. 

The index is a weighted arithmetic average of price relatives, weights being 
in proportion to base date expenditure (Laspeyres). The method of calculating 
annual averages has not yet been decided. 

Relative weights for the major groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 34.8 ; 
rent and rates, 8.8 ; heat and light, 6.5 ; clothing, 9.7 ; all others, 40.2. 

The index is based on a consumers’ expenditure study, covering the period 
from October 1937 to July 1938 and including urban wage earners’ and lower- 
salaried employees’ families. Particulars of the total expenditure of a random 
sample of households were obtained for each of four separate weeks at quarterly 
intervals in October 1937 and January, April and July 1938. The great majority 
of those who supplied information were persons insured against unemployment 
(salaries not exceeding £250 a year). The enquiry covered agricultural workers 
also. Nearly 9,000 households of industrial, etc., workers and a large number of 
agricultural households supplied budgets for each of the four weeks covered by 
the enquiry. The proportionate expenditure of each expenditure item in 1937-38 
has been adjusted to take account of changes in relative prices between that date 
and mid-June 1947 before arriving at the weights given above. 

The index refers to the Tuesday nearest to the 15th of each month ; prices 
are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to retailers, supplemented by personal 
visits by special agents. 

Prices for food are obtained monthly, for rent at least half yearly, for clothing 
and miscellaneous mostly monthly at present and for fuel and light some monthly 
and some quarterly. 


Publication. 
Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


An advance press release is issued approximately one month after the date 
to which the index refers. 


Oceania. 


Australia (30 towns). 
1923-1927 = 100. 


Scope. 


The total number of items included in the retail price index is 158 : 41 for food ; 
2 for rent ; 4 for heat and light ; 76 for clothing ; and 35 for miscellaneous. Miscel- 
laneous items include household utensils, household drapery, smoking, fares, 
etc. Direct taxes are not included. 

The number of cities included in the general returns is 36 for food and 34 for the 
other groups (including 4 to 6 “ special ” towns not included in the 30 cities index). 

A separate index is available for the 5 largest towns of each State as repre- 
sentative as possible of the whole State. 

Up to date, the indices in Australia are limited to a “ regimen” of represen- 
tative goods and services entering into the domestic expenditures of a worker on 
or slightly above the “ basic ” or “ living ” wage. 
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Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Irving Fisher’s number 53. 

Annual averages are arithmetic averages of monthly or quarterly figures. 

Weights used in the computation of the index are as follows (in percentages) : 
food, 38.66 ; rent, 21.26 ; heat and light, 4.92 ; clothing, 23.04 ; miscellaneous, 12.12 
(these are the weights used in the index for the 6 capital cities). 

These weights are derived, for food, from total food consumption expenditures 
over the years 1927 to 1929, and, for other items, from the annual estimated con- 
sumption multiplied by an appropriate proportion of population or households 
for annual aggregative consumption. 

Prices of food items are obtained on the 15th of each month ; those for other 
items are obtained for the middle of each quarter. 

Prices for food are obtained by means of questionnaires sent to retailers, numbering 
10 in each capital city and up to 5 in provincial towns, and also by field officers. 
Prices for rent are obtained from house agents, numbering up to 50 in capital cities 
and up to 10 in provincial towns. Prices are obtained from all suppliers in each 
town for electric light and gas, and from 10 retailers in each capital city and up 
to 5 retailers in each provincial town for firewood. Prices of clothing and miscel- 
laneous articles are also obtained from 10 retailers in each capital city and from 
about 5 retailers in provincial towns. 

Articles are priced on “ fixed standards ” by specifications and, where necessary, 
by samples. 

Constant weights and prices of seasonal goods are used throughout the year 
at “ first of season” prices. Fresh fruits and vegetables are not priced in this 
index. Prices of firewood, gas and electric power are taken over the whole year 
with fixed weights. 


Publication. 

Source : Monthly Business Review, Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, 
Labour Report, Official Year Book. 

An advance press release is issued approximately three weeks after the close 
of the month or the quarter to which the index relates. 


Hawaii (Honolulu). 
March 1948= 100. 


IScope. 

The index comprises 382 items: food, 82; rent, 1; heat and light, 6; other 
housing, 42; clothing, 125; and miscellaneous, 126. Miscellaneous items include 
transport, medical care, household operation, recreation and personal care ; 
direct taxes are not included. 

The index is described as applying to wage earners and to lower-salaried workers. 
Compilation. 

The index is based on a system of weights and link relatives ; no annual averages 
are computed. 

Relative weights for the main groups are as follows (in percentages) : food, 
44.95; rent, 6.79; heat and light, 2.60; other housing, 2.68 ; clothing, 14.92 ; 
miscellaneous, 28.06. 

The index is based ona family living study covering about 100 selected urban 
wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families during the summer of 1943; the lower 
size-limit for families was two persons. 

Prices are obtained by special agents, by personal visits or by telephone on 
the Tuesdays nearest the 15th of March, June, September and December, except 
those for rent, which are obtained semi-annually, and those for food, which 
have been obtained monthly since July 1947 inclusive. 

Food prices are obtained from 43 groceries, meat and fish markets, milk dealers, 
poultry raisers and food manufacturers. 

Rent figures are obtained for 900 rental units in 50 city blocks. 

Retail outlets for the other groups are as follows: heat and light, 23; other 
housing, 39 ; miscellaneous, 109 ; for clothing, prices are obtained from 11 clothiers, 
7 shoe stores, 8 yard goods and 17 dry cleaning, shoe repair and dressmaking shops. 
No particular seasonal items are included in the index. 
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Source : Honolulu Retail Food Price Index and Consumers’ Price Index. 
No advance press release is issued and the interval between first publication 
and the date to which the index refers is about one month. 


New Zealand (25 towns). 
December 1942=100. 


Scope. 

The total number of items included in the index is 247: food, 52; rent, 9; 
heat and light, 4 ; clothing, 96 (not including 8 items of household drapery) ; and 
miscellaneous, 78. Miscellaneous items include fares, crockery, furniture, household 
cleaning, ironmongery and hardware, papers and school stationery, toilet and 
personal services, postage and telegrams, and tobacco. Direct taxes are not 
included. 

The number of towns covered in the index is as follows : food, 25; rent, 25; 
heat and light, 4; clothing, 4; and miscellaneous, 4. 

The index is described as applicable to the average New Zealand urban house- 
hold under wartime conditions ; no other index is computed. 


Computation. 

The mathematical formula used is Laspeyres’ (except for a few secondary 
groups, for which it is Jevons’). 

Yearly averages for the total are arithmetic averages of the four quarters. 

Weights used are as follows (in percentages) : food, 39 ; rent, 25 ; heat and light, 
7; clothing and household drapery, 15 ; miscellaneous, 14. 

Weights are derived from a family living study conducted during 1930 among 
wage earners and salaried employees (5 per cent. of whom lived in rural areas). 
There were no income limits ; the average earnings of the heads of households were 
£5 6s. Od. per week. There were no family size limits ; families averaged 4.33 persons. 

Another enquiry used as a base was conducted during 1938-39 among tramway 
workers and boot and shoe operators with an average family income of £287 per 
annum. 

Weights for the main expenditure groups are based on the average of these two 
budget enquiries, with adjustments to 1942 conditions. 

Prices of food, fuel and light, and clothing are obtained monthly, whereas rents 
are obtained twice a year and fares, papers and periodicals are obtained at quarterly 
intervals. 

Prices relate to the 15th of the month ; they are obtained by means of ques- 
tionnaires sent to retailers but collected by inspectors of factories (of the Labour 
Department), who themselves collect and supply prices of bread, milk, fish, light 
and fuel. The Price Tribunal supplies quotations for clothing and household 
drapery, crockery, furniture, ironmongery and hardware, school stationery, toilet 
goods, vegetables and household cleaning articles. 

Questionnaires are sent to 87 grocers, 59 butchers and 24 greengrocers for food, 
to 60 retailers for clothing and to an unknown number of suppliers for heat and 
light ; the rent index is based on 917 returns; quotations for miscellaneous 
items are obtained from various numbers of retailers. 

There is no seasonal adjustment for clothing and fuel items ; for fresh fruits and 
vegetables, prices are adjusted by a scale of monthly variations but the weights 
are kept constant. 


Publication. 

Source : New Zealand Gazette : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between the date of first 
publication and the date to which the index refers is 6 weeks. 

Although calevlated monthly, only the index for every third month is published. 
This wartime price index will, it is expected, be shortly discontinued in favour of 
a new series. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Vocational Guidance. Ninth Item on the Agenda. International Labour 
Conference, Thirty-Second Session, Geneva, 1949. Report IX (1). International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 52 pp. 35c. ; 1s. 6d. 


The question of vocational guidance was discussed at the 31st Session of the 
International Labour Conference (San Francisco, 1948), which decided to place 
the subject on the agenda of its next general session with a view to final decision 
on a Recommendation on the subject. The Office has accordingly prepared for the 
82nd Session of the Conference the present report, which gives an account of the 
proceedings of the 31st Session relating to vocational guidance and presents for 
the comment and criticism of Governments a proposed text for a Recommendation, 
based on the conclusions of the 31st Session. 


Revision of the Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Thirty-Second Session, Geneva, 1949. Report X (1). 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 30 pp. 25c. ; 1s. 3d. 


This report summaries the events preceding the discussion at the 3lst Session 
of the Conference of the question of revision of the Fee-Charging Employment 
Agencies Convention, 1933, and the proceedings at that Session, when it was decided 
to place the question on the agenda of the next session, and invites Governments 
to reply to a questionnaire. A further report, embodying a new text, will be prepared 
on the basis of the replies received, for consideration at the 32nd Session. 


Record of the First Session, International Labour Organisation Textiles Committee 
(Brussels, November 1946). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. v-+ 198 pp. 
$1; 5s. 


Reeord of the First Session, International Labour Organisation Petroleum Com- 
mittee (Los Angeles, February 1947). International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 
192 pp. $1; 5s. 

Contain the preliminary reports prepared by the Office for the first sessions 
of these two Industrial Committees 1, together with the record of proceedings, the 
reports of subcommittees and the texts of the resolution adopted. 


General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Organisation 
Petroleum Committee, Second Session, Geneva, 1948. Report I. International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 64 pp. 35c.; Is. 6d. 


In accordance with the decision taken by the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, the first item on the agenda of the second session of the 









1 Extracts from the report in the case of the Petroleum Committee. 
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Petroleum Committee consists of a general report which gives an account of the 
action taken in the light of the resolutions adopted by the Committee at its first 
session. The report also contains information on hours of work and on labour 
statistics in the petroleum industry and concludes with a chapter briefly describing 
some of the developments which have taken place in the industry since the first 
session. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Introduction 4 la sociologie. By Jacques LECLERcCg. Louvain, Institut de 
recherches économiques et sociales de l'Université de Louvain, 1948. 272 pp. 


Sociology is a comparatively new science, born of the changes brought about 
since the eighteenth century and fostered by the democratic, equalitarian trend 
which brought the working people and collective phenomena into the forefront of 
attention, and by the increasing interest taken in the positive as distinct from the 
purely speculative sciences. The position it has already acquired justifies a study, 
such as the present work, of the distance it has travelled, of its proper field and 
its methods. For this new science has not escaped the risk of confusing a priori 
precepts with the study of facts as they are. The subject-matter of sociology, 
distinguishing it from every other discipline, is humanity in its social aspect. 
It is the science of human beings in their relations with the community, of its 
dependence on them and theirs on it. Sociology therefore cannot serve preconceived 
theories or be deduced from pre-established principles; it can only be built 
up on observed facts. In his review of the history of sociology during the past 
hundred years, the author notes that it is in the United States, where it has not 
had to contend with philosophic prejudices or political interest, that experimental 
sociology has developed most freely. Only by keeping strictly to its proper field, he 
argues, will it be able to serve the other sciences—law, politics and economics—and 
make its contribution to the building of the humanity of tomorrow. 


State Labor Relations Acts. A Study of Public Policy. By Charles C. Kizi1mes- 
wortH. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948. x-+ 328, pp. $4. 


The object of this book is to assemble, classify and explain, against the back- 
ground of public policy, the considerable body of legislation on labour relations 
enacted by the various Federal States in the United States, a subject regarding 
which only brief textbook references or isolated articles have been written. 

The author begins with a survey of the growth of public policy on labour rela- 
tions in the United States, outlining what he terms the “ protective” policy, 
essentially designed to protect the right to organise, and the “ restrictive ” policy, 
typified in the legislation of recent years, whereby the right to organise and to 
bargain collectively is subordinated to a varying degree to other rights. He then 
examines the main provisions of existing State legislation, which he finds, generally 
speaking, falls within one or other of these two principal groups. He then analyses 
the various kinds of unfair labour practices on the part of employers, employees 
and unions, and explains how these matters are dealt with under the protective or 
restrictive legislation of the different States, after which he examines the procedural 
provisions relating to the prevention of such practices, employee representation 
and elections, the ascertaining of the appropriate bargaining unit, and election and 
post-election procedure. Legislation and practice are then considered with regard 
to mediation, fact-finding and arbitration, and the jurisdictional problems which 
arise as between the application of Federal labour laws and of the legislation of 
the various States are reviewed. In conclusion, the author sums up the effects 
achieved by legislation based on the protective and restrictive policies respectively, 
pointing out what he considers to have been manifested as defects of both kinds of 
legislation. 

The book is well annotated with references not only to the laws themselves, but 
also to statements by other authorities and to a considerable number of important 
legal decisions. The appendices contain useful references to union-regulatory State 
legislation, other than labour relations Acts, enacted between 1937 and 1947. 
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All Manner of Men. By Malcolm Ross. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1948. 314 pp. $3.50. 


A plan is put forward in this book for resolving racial disputes. The facts 
submitted by the author support his argument that in the United States such 
disputes have since 1941 followed a pattern, and that common sense, tact and the 
conception of the brotherhood of man are gradually reducing racial fears in indivi- 
dual cases. To solve the general problem he advocates the use of the tripartite 
system, and states that in his three years’ experience as chairman of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, whenever two of the three parties (Government, 
industry and labour) could agree, the party still holding out “ would acquiesce, and 
the case would be settled ”. 


I Koinoniki asfalisis kai i thesis aftis en to dikaio (Social Insurance and its 
Place in Law). Book I (general). By Demetre P. Dam1anos. Athens, 1948. 144 pp. 


This is the first (general) part of a study by the Chief of the Conditions of Work 
Section in the Greek Ministry of Labour, whose object is to determine clearly and 
systematically the place of social insurance in law and social law and jurisprudence. 
The author has consulted a great number of Greek and foreign authorities, and his 
bibliography shows the extent to which he has drawn on the publications of the 
International Labour Office. 

The first section of the work discusses social policy, briefly reviews the history 
of jurisprudence with special reference to social law, and examines the place of 
social insurance in that science. The second section deals with social insurance 
itself. The third examines the various aspects of social insurance—economic, social 
and technical—and indicates the risks covered and benefits allowed. 


Apasceholisis kai Anergia (Employment and Unemployment). By Demosthene 
S. Kousis. Athens, 1948. 94 pp. and three diagrams. 


This study forms the conclusion of a number of articles relating to the same 
subject which have appeared in various publications. The author, who is Chief of 
the Unemployment Section in the Greek Ministry of Labour and also lectures in 
political economy at the University of Athens, gives the reader a review of the 
question as it appears after the war, with a special chapter on employment and 
unemployment insurance in Greece. He says in his introduction that society must, 
for economic as well as social reasons, arrange that the productive groups of persons 
which compose it shall not remain inactive. But the least expensive and the safest 
methods must be chosen among those suggested to it and in fact available. Between 
the method which makes all economic activity depend on the extent and direction 
of State expenditure, and the method which leaves the determination of spending 
to responsible private initiative, he would openly choose the latter. In matters 
connected with the utilisation and development of a community’s wealth, he 
believes that it is far safer to rely on individual experience than on administrative 
irresponsibility. But he considers also that a general regulation of economic life, 
based on well-founded economic criteria of public utility, would be still more useful 
under present circumstances, for it might induce individuals to subordinate their 
own interests to a greater extent to social needs. 


Principles of Cost Estimates in Unemployment Insurance, by W.S. WoyTINsKy. 
United States Bureau of Employment Security. Washington, United States 
Government Printing Office, 1948. xii + 174 pp. 


Actuarial estimates in the field of unemployment insurance are always open to 
serious objections. All the chief data from which the bases for calculation must 
be inferred are closely bound up with economic happenings, so that any long-term 
predictions inevitably imply hypotheses as to the development of the national 
economy in a given country. Furthermore, results are strongly influenced by the 
provisions which determine the operation of the insuring agency and of the employ- 
ment service. Hence the date on which estimates are based must always be most 
carefully checked. 

These are the difficulties tackled by Mr. Woytinsky, who has succeeded in 
establishing methods of calculation which are applicable to unemployment insur- 
ance as practised in the United States. He rightly emphasises the limits of the 
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practicable application of such calculations, and draws a clear distinction between 
short-term and long-term estimates of expenses ; his study deals chiefly with short- 
term estimates. The principles and methods on which he relies are of wide scope, 
and some of his conclusions could be extended to apply to other unemployment 
insurance systems. 

The book begins with the consideration of a simplified model. The labour force 
is considered as being constant and homogeneous, which means that the risk of 
unemployment is equal for each individual. Degrees of employment, and conse- 
quently of unemployment, are constant, with the result that the frequency-rate 
of dismissals—calculated in relation to the labour force as a whole—is constant, 
and equal to the re-engagement rate. On such a model, the author calculates the 
number of recipients of unemployment allowance, under a system involving a 
fortnight’s waiting period and maximum durations of benefits of 14, 20 and 26 
weeks respectively. He then, in successive stages, replaces these simplified hypo- 
theses by more general hypotheses, with the object of arriving at estimates which 
correspond to the practical reality of the systems in force in the various federal 
States. The economic postulates selected are so chosen as to allow of a sober 
judgment on unemployment insurance finance under favourable, unfavourable or 
merely average economic conditions. 

A series of tables and graphs helps the reader to follow the argument, and also to 
form an idea of the importance of the variations successively contemplated by 
means of the various hypotheses adopted. The author purposely avoids the use of 
mathematical formulae—though some appear in the appendices—with the result 
that the book is easy to read. It is a work worthy of careful study not only by 
actuaries, but also by all interested in the financial problems of unemployment 
insurance. 


Economia del dopoguerra. By Alberto Bertoutno. Series “ Orientamenti”, 
No. 10. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1948. xii + 150 pp. 


In the essays collected in this volume, the author, who is Professor of Political 
Economy at the University of Florence, deals with various problems raised by 
Italian reconstruction needs after the liberation. They were written between 1944 
and 1947. 

The first essay advises the extension of reconstruction projects to cover as 
wide an area as possible and points out that a precondition to any reconstruction 
plan is internal political stability. The following essays deal with the problems of 
inflation, reconversion, rehabilitation, unemployment, the wage level, emigration, 
exchange and reparations. Inflation phenomena, the author maintains, were 
only one of the disastrous economic consequences of the violence of war, and only 
an increase in output, and therefore in average income, could provide a remedy. 
The means which might help towards this goal in an overpopulated country are 
indicated : foreign loans, a national production plan (with a place for both public 
works and private enterprise), a fiscal plan providing for the gradual reduction of 
public debts and of taxation pressure, encouragement of exports and limitation of 
imports, wage control, and an emigration scheme. Absolute priority should be 
given to the task of rehabilitating the community and restoring its productive 
capacity. Plans for full employment and occupational readaptation should always 
be available to counteract the effects of necessary restrictions in imports and con- 
sumption. The last of the essays is intended to bring out the serious consequences 
which an over-severe war reparations policy might have on the interlocked econo- 
mies of the victor and vanquished countries. 


Wartime and Postwar Earnings, San Francisco, 1944-46. By Mary Gorringe 
Luck. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1948. xii + 
129 pp. 


This study compares the earnings of a sample of San Francisco workers during 
the first quarter of 1944, which was close to the peak of wartime earnings in the 
United States, with the earnings of the same workers during the first and last 
quarters of 1946, in order to determine whether any decrease in money and real 
earnings had taken place after the war. The sample consisted of 434 adult wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers who were representative of San Francisco 
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industries and occupations, and of the proportions of white, Negro and Chinese 
male and female workers in the labour force. It was found that three fourths of 
the men and more than half the women had appreciably lower real earnings in the 
last quarter of 1946 than in the first quarter of 1944. 

Two appendices relating to techniques of sampling and interviewing and to the 
results of a survey of the earnings of San Francisco Negroes and Chinese add to the 
value of an interesting and useful study. 


Economie Analysis. Revised edition. By Kenneth E. Boutpinc. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. xxvi + 884 pp. 


This book, which is a revised edition of a work published in 1941, ranges over 
the whole field of economic analysis. The first two parts treat the concepts of 
demand and supply curves as self-evident without discussing the marginal analysis 
which underlies them. The main principles of price determination and of distribu- 
tion, the theory of money, banking, international trade and the business cycle are 
also outlined. In the third and fourth parts, the marginal analysis underlying 
demand and supply curves, imperfect competition and monopoly are discussed. 
The arrangement of the work is thus not according to subject-matter, as is often 
the case, but according to the methods of analysis used. The old divisions into pro- 
duction, consumption, distribution and exchange have almost completely disap- 
peared and are replaced by division into the part of analysis which can be conductep 
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aid of demand and supply analysis alone and without using the word ‘“ marginal ”’ 
which he states is so full of torment for the beginner. Practical diagrams illustrating 
the applications of economic analysis and a series of questions and exercises at the 
end of each chapter enhance the value of the book. 
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